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PREFAZIONE 


Lolita, o La confessione di un vedovo di razza bianca - tale 
era il doppio titolo delle strane pagine pervenute 
all'estensore di questa nota preliminare. «Humbert 
Humbert», il loro autore, era morto in carcere, di trombosi 
coronarica, il 16 novembre 1952, qualche giorno prima della 
data stabilita per il processo. Il suo avvocato, il mio caro 


amico e parente Clarence Choate Clark, Esq., ora membro del 
foro del Distretto di Columbia, mi ha chiesto di redigere il 
manoscritto, valendosi di una clausola del testamento del suo 
cliente che autorizzava il mio eminente cugino a intervenire a 
sua discrezione riguardo alla preparazione di Lolita per la 
stampa. Nella sua decisione l'avvocato Clark è stato forse 
influenzato dal fatto che il curatore da lui scelto aveva appena 
ricevuto il Premio Poling per una modesta opera (Hanno 
senso i sensi?) in cui venivano discussi certi stati morbosi e 
certe perversioni. 

Il mio compito si è rivelato più semplice di quanto entrambi 
ci aspettassimo. A parte la correzione di qualche ovvio 
solecismo e la scrupolosa soppressione di alcuni dettagli 
ostinati che, a dispetto degli sforzi dello stesso «H. H.», 
permanevano nel suo testo come pietre miliari e tombali 
(indicanti luoghi o persone che il buon gusto impone di 
nascondere e la compassione di risparmiare), queste 
straordinarie memorie vengono presentate intatte. II bizzarro 
pseudonimo dell'autore è di sua invenzione; e questa 
maschera - dietro la quale sembrano ardere due occhi 
[pnotici - deve naturalmente restare al suo posto, in accordo 
con la volontà di chi la porta. Mentre «Haze» fa soltanto rima 
con il vero cognome della protagonista, il suo nome è troppo 
strettamente intessuto nella più intima fibra del libro perché 
ci sia lecito alterarlo; né (come il lettore intuirà da sé) esiste 
alcuna necessità pratica di farlo. | curiosi potranno cercare 
notizie riguardo al delitto di «H. H.» sui quotidiani del 
settembre-ottobre 1952; ma il suo movente e il suo Scopo, se 
non fosse stato consentito a queste memorie di giungere 
sotto la lampada del mio scrittoio, sarebbero rimasti un 
mistero assoluto. 

A beneficio dei lettori all'antica che vogliono seguire la sorte 
dei personaggi «reali» oltre i confini del «romanzo veridico», 
posso dare qui 
alcune notizie così come le ho apprese dal signor 
«Windmuller» di «Ramsdale», il quale desidera celare la 
propria identità per evitare che «la lunga ombra di questa 
deplorevole, sordida faccenda» raggiunga la comunità alla 
quale è orgoglioso di appartenere. Sua figlia «Louise» è ormai 
al second'anno di università. «Mona Dahl» studia a Parigi. 


«Rita» ha sposato di recente il proprietario di un albergo in 
Florida. La moglie di «Richard F. Schiller» è morta di parto, 
dando alla luce una bambina senza vita, il giorno di Natale 
del 1952, a Gray Star, un insediamento del piu remoto 
Northwest. «Vivian Darkbloom» ha scritto una biografia, || 
mio Cue, di prossima pubblicazione, e i critici che hanno letto 
il manoscritto la definiscono la sua opera migliore. | custodi 
dei vari cimiteri menzionati affermano di non aver visto 
aggirarsi alcun fantasma. 

Considerato semplicemente come romanzo, Lolita affronta 
situazioni ed emozioni che, se la loro espressione fosse stata 
svigorita da evasive banalità, resterebbero per il lettore 
fastidiosamente vaghe. E vero che nell'intera opera non si 
trova un solo termine osceno; anzi, il robusto filisteo, abituato 
dalle convenzioni moderne ad accettare senza batter ciglio, 
in un romanzo qualunque, una gran profusione di parole 
triviali, resterà qui sconcertato dalla loro assenza. Se, 
tuttavia, per accontentare questo paradossale perbenista, un 
redattore cercasse di annacquare o di omettere scene che un 
certo tipo di mentalità potrebbe definire «afrodisiache» (vedi, 
a questo proposito, la storica sentenza pronunciata il 6 
dicembre 1933 dal giudice John M. Woolsey riguardo a un 
altro libro considerevolmente più sboccato), bisognerebbe 
rinunciare del tutto alla pubblicazione di Lolita, perché 
proprio le scene che qualcuno potrebbe, a sproposito, 
tacciare di una propria esistenza sensuale sono le più 
strettamente funzionali allo sviluppo di una storia tragica che 
mira, senza tentennamenti, a niente di meno che un'apoteosi 
morale. Il cinico dirà che la pornografia commerciale 
accampa le stesse pretese; l'erudito ribatterà che 
l'appassionata confessione di «H. H.» è una tempesta in una 
provetta; che almeno il 12% dei maschi adulti americani - 
una stima «prudente», stando alla dottoressa Blanche 
Schwarzmann (comunicazione verbale) - fanno una volta 
l'anno, in un modo o nell'altro, la speciale esperienza che «H. 
H.» descrive con tanta disperazione; che se il nostro aberrante 
diarista fosse andato, nella fatale estate del 1947, da un 
competente  psicopatologo non sarebbe avvenuto alcun 
disastro; ma in tal caso non ci sarebbe stato neanche questo 
libro. 


Si perdonerà all'autore del presente commento se egli 
ripete ciò che ha già sottolineato nei suoi scritti e nelle sue 
conferenze, e cioè che il termine «scandaloso» è spesso 
soltanto sinonimo di «insolito»; e una grande opera d'arte è, 
naturalmente, sempre originale, e per sua stessa natura non 
può non risultare più o meno scioccante. Non ho alcuna 
intenzione di mettere «H. H.» in una luce favorevole. Egli è 
indubbiamente un individuo ripugnante ed abietto, un fulgido 
esempio di lebbra morale, una commistione di ferocia e 
lepidezza che rivela forse un'infelicità estrema, ma non 
contribuisce affatto a rendercelo simpatico. Le sue 
stramberie, certo, sono un po' opprimenti. Molte delle sue 
opinioni occasionali sulle persone e i panorami di questo 
paese sono risibili. La disperata onestà che palpita in questa 
confessione non lo esonera dalla responsabilità della sua 
diabolica astuzia. E un anormale. Non è un gentleman. Ma con 
quanta magia il canto del suo violino sa evocare una 
tenerezza, una compassione per Lolita che ci fanno leggere 
rapiti il libro mentre ne aborriamo l'autore! 

Come caso clinico Lolita diventerà senz'altro un classico 
negli ambienti psichiatrici. Come opera d'arte il libro 
trascende i propri aspetti espiatori; e ancor più importante, 
per noi, del significato scientifico e del valore letterario è 
l'impatto etico che esso dovrebbe avere sul lettore serio; 
giacché in questa tormentata analisi di un caso individuale si 
cela una lezione universale; la bambina traviata, la madre 
egoista, il maniaco ansimante - questi non sono soltanto i 
vividi personaggi di una storia unica nel suo genere: essi ci 
segnalano tendenze pericolose; ci indicano potenziali 
catastrofi. Lolita dovrebbe far sì che tutti noi - genitori, 
assistenti sociali, educatori - ci applichiamo con ancora 
maggior vigilanza e perspicacia al compito di allevare una 
generazione migliore in un mondo più sicuro. 


JOHN RAY, JR., PH.D. 
Widworth, Mass. 


5 agosto 1955 
PARTE PRIMA 
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Lolita, luce della mia vita, fuoco dei miei lombi. Mio peccato, 
anima mia. Lo-li-ta: la punta della lingua compie un percorso 
di tre passi sul palato per battere, al terzo, contro i denti. Lo. 
Li. Ta. Era Lo, semplicemente Lo al mattino, ritta nel suo 
metro e quarantasette con un calzino solo. Era Lola in 
pantaloni. Era Dolly a scuola. Era Dolores sulla linea 
tratteggiata dei documenti. Ma tra le mie braccia era sempre 
Lolita. 

Una sua simile l'aveva preceduta? Ah sì, certo che sì! E in 
verità non ci sarebbe stata forse nessuna Lolita se un'estate, 
in un principato sul mare, io non avessi amato una certa 
iniziale fanciulla. Oh, quando? Tanti anni prima della nascita 
di Lolita quanti erano quelli che avevo io quell'estate. Potete 
sempre contare su un assassino per una prosa ornata. 

Signori della giuria, il reperto numero uno è ciò che 
invidiarono i serafini, i male informati, ingenui serafini dalle 
nobili ali. Guardate questo intrico di spine. 
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Sono nato nel 1910, a Parigi. Mio padre era un uomo 
amabile e indulgente, una macedonia di geni razziali: 
cittadino svizzero, aveva antenati francesi ed austriaci, con 
un tocco di Danubio nelle vene. Tra un momento farò girare 
alcune splendide cartoline di un azzurro smaltato. Era 
proprietario di un lussuoso albergo sulla Costa Azzurra. Suo 
padre e i suoi due nonni commerciavano rispettivamente in 
vino, gioielli e seterie. A trent'anni aveva sposato una 
ragazza inglese, figlia di Jerome Dunn, l'alpinista, e nipote di 
due parroci del Dorset, entrambi esperti di materie astruse: 
la paleopedologia l'uno, le arpe eolie l'altro. La mia 
fotogenicissima madre morì in un bizzarro incidente (picnic, 
fulmine) quando avevo tre anni, e, se si eccettua un tiepido 
recesso nel passato più tenebroso, nulla di lei persiste negli 
anfratti della memoria, sui quali, se riuscite ancora a 
sopportare il mio stile (sono guardato a vista, mentre scrivo), 
era tramontato il sole della mia infanzia: certo voi tutti 


conoscete gli odorosi residui del giorno che restano sospesi 
con | moscerini su una 
siepe in fiore, o vengono improvvisamente penetrati da un 
gitante, ai piedi di un colle, nel crepuscolo estivo; un tepore 
di pelliccia, moscerini dorati. La sorella maggiore di mia 
madre, Sybil, sposata e poi trascurata da un cugino di papà, 
era nella mia ristretta cerchia familiare una sorta di 
governante e istitutrice non retribuita. Qualcuno mi raccontò 
poi che era innamorata di mio padre, e lui ne aveva 
spensieratamente approfittato in un giorno di pioggia per 
dimenticarsene al primo raggio di sole. lo le ero molto 
affezionato, nonostante il rigore - il fatale rigore - di certe sue 
norme. Forse voleva fare di me, a tempo debito, un vedovo 
migliore di mio padre. Zia Sybil aveva un colorito cereo, e 
occhi azzurrini bordati di rosa. Scriveva poesie e nutriva 
poetiche superstizioni. Diceva di sapere che sarebbe morta 
subito dopo il mio sedicesimo compleanno, e così accadde. 
Suo marito, grande viaggiatore nel ramo dei profumi, 
trascorreva la maggior parte del tempo in America, dove alla 
fine aprì un'azienda e comprò qualche immobile. 

lo crescevo, sano e felice, in un mondo luccicante di libri 
illustrati, sabbia pulita, aranceti, cani amichevoli, panorami 
marini e visi sorridenti. Intorno a me il magnifico Hôtel Mirana 
ruotava come una sorta di universo personale, un cosmo 
patinato dentro quello turchino, più grande, che sfolgorava 
tutt'intorno. Dagli sguatteri in grembiule ai magnati in 
completo di flanella tutti mi trovavano simpatico, tutti mi 
vezzeggiavano. Le anziane signore americane, 
appoggiandosi al bastone, s'inclinavano verso di me come 
tante torri di Pisa. Le principesse russe decadute, che non 
avevano di che pagare mio padre, mi regalavano dispendiosi 
bonbon. E lui, mon cher petit papa, mi portava in barca e in 
bicicletta, mi insegnava il nuoto, i tuffi e lo sci d'acqua, mi 
leggeva Don Chisciotte e | miserabili; io l'adoravo, l'ammiravo 
ed ero felice per lui quando sentivo la servitù che 
chiacchierava delle sue varie amiche, creature bellissime e 
gentili che mi tenevano in gran conto, e tubando spargevano 
lacrime preziose sulla mia allegra orfanità. 

Frequentavo una scuola inglese a pochi chilometri da casa, 
dove giocavo a pallamuro, prendevo voti eccellenti e andavo 


perfettamente d'accordo con professori e compagni. Gli unici, 
distinti eventi sessuali di cui abbia ricordo prima dei tredici 
anni (prima, cioè, di aver incontrato la mia piccola Annabel) 
sono: una conversazione solenne, costumatissima e 
puramente teorica sulle sorprese della pubertà, sostenuta nel 
roseto della scuola con un ragazzo americano figlio di 
un'attrice allora assai famosa, che nel mondo tridimensionale 
egli vedeva molto di rado; e qualche 

interessante reazione, da parte del mio organismo, a certe 
fotografie, tutte ombre e madreperla e infinite morbide 
fessure, del sontuoso La Beauté humaine di Pichon, 
sgraffignato nella biblioteca dell'albergo da sotto una 
montagna di «Graphics» dalle rilegature marmoree. Più tardi, 
con quella sua incantevole bonomia, mio padre mi diede 
tutte le informazioni che riteneva potessero essermi 
necessarie a proposito del sesso. Fu subito prima di 
iscrivermi, nell'autunno del 1923, a un lycée di Lione (dove 
avremmo trascorso tre inverni); ma ahimè, l'estate di 
quell'anno egli viaggiava per l'Italia con M™®° de R. e sua figlia, 
e io non avevo nessuno con cui sfogarmi, nessuno a cui 
chiedere consiglio. 
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Anche Annabel, come chi scrive, aveva ascendenze miste: 
nel suo caso, metà inglesi e metà olandesi. Oggi i suoi 
lineamenti mi appaiono molto più confusi di qualche anno fa, 
prima che conoscessi Lolita. Ci sono due tipi di memoria 
visiva: l'uno è quando ricrei con perizia, a occhi aperti, 
un'immagine nel laboratorio della mente (e allora vedo 
Annabel in termini generici come: «pelle color miele», 
«braccia esili», «capelli alla maschietta», «lunghe ciglia», 
«bocca grande e lucente»); l'altro quando evochi d'un tratto, 
a occhi chiusi, nel buio interno delle palpebre, la replica 
oggettiva, esclusivamente ottica di un viso amato, un piccolo 
fantasma dal colorito naturale (e così vedo Lolita). 

Lasciate quindi che, nel descrivere Annabel, mi limiti 
compostamente a dire che era una ragazzina adorabile, più 
giovane di me di qualche mese. | suoi genitori, vecchi amici 


di mia zia e barbosi quanto lei, avevano affittato una villa 
non lontano dall'Hòtel Mirana. Calvo e abbronzato il signor 
Leigh, grassa e incipriata la signora Leigh (nata Vanessa van 
Ness); ah, come li odiavo! In principio, Annabel e io 
parlammo di cose inessenziali. Lei continuava a far scorrere 
tra le dita manciate di sabbia fina. | nostri cervelli erano in 
sintonia con quelli dei ragazzini europei e intelligenti dei 
nostri giorni e del nostro ambiente, e dubito che l'interesse 
che dimostravamo per la pluralità dei mondi abitati, il tennis 


agonistico, l'infinito, il solipsismo e così via potesse 
considerarsi individualmente geniale. La morbidezza e la 
fragilità dei cuccioli ci procurava la medesima, intensa 


sofferenza. Lei voleva fare l'infermiera in qualche affamato 
paese asiatico; io volevo diventare una celebre spia. 

Tutt'a un tratto ci innamorammo, pazzamente, goffamente, 
spudoratamente, tormentosamente; e senza speranza, dovrei 
aggiungete, perché l'unico modo di placare quella mutua 
frenesia di possesso sarebbe stato assorbire, assimilare sino 
all'ultima particella lo spirito e la carne dell'altro; e invece 
non potevamo neanche accoppiarci come due monelli di 
periferia avrebbero senz'altro trovato il modo di fare. Dopo 
uno spericolato tentativo di incontrarci di notte nel suo 
giardino (ma di questo parlerò più avanti) godemmo di 
un'intimità limitata, fuori dal campo uditivo, ma non visivo, 
dei bagnanti sulla parte affollata della p/age. Là, a pochi passi 
dai grandi, stavamo sdraiati tutta la mattina sulla rena soffice 
in un pietrificato parossismo di desiderio, e approfittavamo di 
ogni benedetto lapsus dello spazio e del tempo per toccarci: 
la sua mano, seminascosta dalla sabbia, avanzava furtiva 
verso di me; le sottili dita abbronzate, come sonnambule, si 
facevano sempre più vicine; e poi il suo ginocchio opalescente 
iniziava un lungo, cauto tragitto; qualche volta un bastione 
occasionale, costruito dai bambini più piccoli, ci forniva riparo 
sufficiente per sfiorarci le labbra cosparse di salsedine. Quei 
contatti incompleti portavano i nostri giovani corpi, sani e 
inesperti, a un tale stato di sovreccitazione che neppure 
l'acqua fredda e azzurra, nella quale continuavamo ad 
abbrancarci, poteva darci sollievo. 

Fra alcuni tesori perduti nei vagabondaggi dell'età adulta 
c'era un'istantanea scattata da mia zia: Annabel, i suoi 


genitori e un certo dottor Cooper, un signore posato, anziano 
e claudicante che quella stessa estate faceva la corte a mia 
zia, sedevano all'aperto al tavolino di un caffé. Annabel non 
era riuscita bene, colta nell'atto di chinarsi sul suo chocolat 
glacé, e gli unici tratti identificabili (a quanto posso ricordare 
di quell'immagine), nel sole sfocato in cui sfumava la sua 
bellezza perduta, erano le esili spalle nude e la scriminatura 
dei capelli; ma io, un po' discosto dagli altri, spiccavo con 
una sorta di drammatico risalto: un ragazzo imbronciato con 
le sopracciglia folte, una scura camicia sportiva e calzoncini 
bianchi di buon taglio, le gambe incrociate, seduto di profilo, 
lo sguardo altrove. La foto risaliva all'ultimo giorno di quella 
nostra estate fatale, e ad appena qualche minuto prima del 
nostro secondo, estremo tentativo di contrastare il destino. 
Col più futile dei pretesti (era la nostra ultimissima 
occasione, e non ci importava di nient'altro) fuggimmo dal 
caffè alla spiaggia, e lì, in un tratto solitario, all'ombra violetta 
di certe rocce rosse che formavano una sorta di grotta, ci 
abbandonammo a un rapido scambio di avide carezze a cui 
assistette soltanto un paio di occhiali 

da sole perduto da qualcuno. lo ero in ginocchio, e sul punto 
di possedere il mio tesoro, quando due bagnanti barbuti, il 
vecchio del mare e suo fratello, emersero dai flutti lanciando 
una salva di scurrili incoraggiamenti. Quattro mesi dopo 
Annabel morì di tifo a Corfù. 
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Continuo a sfogliare questi infelici ricordi e a domandarmi 
se proprio allora, nello scintillio di quell'estate remota, abbia 
avuto origine la crepa che percorre la mia vita; o se invece il 
mio smodato desiderio di quella bambina fosse soltanto la 
prima manifestazione di un'innata peculiarità. Quando cerco 
di analizzare le mie brame, i moventi, le azioni e così via, mi 
lascio andare a una sorta di fantasia retrospettiva che nutre 
l'analisi con infinite alternative; e così ogni via immaginabile 
si biforca e triforca senza posa nella complessa, snervante 
prospettiva del mio passato. Eppure sono convinto che in un 
certo modo magico e fatale Lolita cominciò con Annabel. 


So anche che lo choc della sua morte consolidò in me la 
frustrazione di quell'estate da incubo, e per tutti i freddi anni 
della mia gioventu ne fece un ostacolo permanente a ogni 
successiva storia d'amore. In noi lo spirito e la carne si erano 
fusi con una perfezione che deve risultare incomprensibile ai 
rozzi, prosaici giovanotti di oggi, coi loro cervelli fatti in serie. 
Molto dopo la morte di Annabel sentivo i suoi pensieri 
scorrere tra i miei. Molto prima di incontrarci avevamo fatto 
gli stessi sogni. Raffrontammo le nostre storie. Trovammo 
strane affinità. Nello stesso giugno dello stesso anno (il 1919) 
un canarino smarrito era entrato sbattendo le ali nelle nostre 
rispettive case, che si trovavano in due paesi lontanissimi. 
Oh, Lolita, mi avessi amato tu così! 

Ho serbato per la conclusione della mia «fase Annabel» il 
resoconto di quel primo tentativo fallito. Una sera lei era 
riuscita a eludere  l'accanita vigilanza dei suoi. Ci 
appollaiammo su un muretto diroccato alle spalle della loro 
villa, in un trepidante boschetto di mimose dalle foglie sottili. 
Attraverso l'oscurità e i teneri alberelli scorgevamo gli 
arabeschi delle finestre illuminate, che ora, grazie agli 
inchiostri variopinti di una memoria sensibile, mi appaiono 
come tante carte da gioco - presumibilmente perché il 
nemico era assorto in una partita a bridge. Mentre le baciavo 
l'angolo delle labbra dischiuse e il lobo ardente dell'orecchio, 
Annabel era percorsa 
da un fremito. Sopra di noi, tra le sagome delle lunghe foglie 
sottili, baluginava pallido un ammasso di stelle; quel cielo 
vibrante pareva nudo com'era lei sotto il vestitino leggero. 
Vedevo il suo volto nel cielo, stranamente nitido, quasi 
emettesse un proprio fievole bagliore. Le sue gambe, quelle 
gambe adorabili e vivaci, erano leggermente discoste, e 
quando con la mano trovai quel che cercavo un'espressione 
sognante e arcana, metà piacere, metà sofferenza, pervase i 
suoi tratti infantili. Era seduta appena più in alto di me, e non 
appena quell'estasi solitaria la induceva a baciarmi, la sua 
testa ricadeva con un moto morbido e languido che era quasi 
doloroso, e le ginocchia nude mi catturavano il polso per poi 
scostarsi di nuovo; e la sua bocca tremula, distorta 
dall'asprezza di chissà quale occulta pozione, mi si accostava 
al viso prendendo fiato con un sibilo. Dapprima cercava di 


dar sollievo al tormento d'amore strofinando bruscamente le 
labbra aride contro le mie; poi il mio tesoro si ritraeva con 
una scossa nervosa dei capelli, e di nuovo si faceva 
oscuramente vicina e lasciava che mi cibassi della sua bocca 
dischiusa, mentre con una generosità pronta a offrirle tutto, il 
mio cuore, la mia gola, le mie viscere, le facevo tenere nel 
pugno maldestro lo scettro della mia passione. 

Ricordo un profumo di talco credo l'avesse rubato alla 
cameriera spagnola di sua madre, una fragranza di muschio, 
dolciastra e plebea. Si mescolava al suo odore di biscotto, e i 
miei sensi furono d'un tratto colmi fino all'orlo; un improvviso 
trambusto nel cespuglio vicino impedì loro di traboccare... e 
mentre ci staccavamo l'uno dall'altra, prestando ascolto con 
le vene dolenti al rumore causato probabilmente da un gatto 
in cerca di preda, dalla casa giunse la voce di sua madre che 
la chiamava con voce sempre più ansiosa, e il dottor Cooper 
uscì in giardino zoppicando ponderosamente. Ma quel 
boschetto di mimose - la caligine delle stelle, il fremito, la 
vampa, l'ambrosia e il dolore - è rimasto con me, e quella 
bambina dalle membra di mare e la lingua ardente non ha 
mai cessato di perseguitarmi; sinché finalmente, ventiquattro 
anni più tardi, non ho spezzato il suo incantesimo 
incarnandola in un'altra. 
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| giorni della mia giovinezza, mentre mi volto a guardarli, 
sembrano volar via da me in un turbinio di pallidi, ripetitivi 
brandelli, come quelle torrente mattutine di quadratini di 
carta usata che il viaggiatore vede 
turbinare nella scia del vagone belvedere. Nei miei rapporti 
igienici con le donne ero pratico, ironico e sbrigativo. Quando 
frequentavo l'università, a Londra e a Parigi, mi bastavano 
quelle prezzolate. | miei studi, anche se non particolarmente 
fruttuosi, erano meticolosi e intensi. In un primo momento 
progettai di laurearmi in psichiatria, come fanno tanti talenti 
manqués; ma io ero troppo manqué anche per quello. Un 
peculiare sfinimento, mi sento così oppresso, dottore, si 
impadronì di me, e passai così alla letteratura inglese, dove 


vanno a finire, in qualità di professori tutti pipa e tweed, tanti 
poeti frustrati. Parigi mi andava a genio. Disquisivo di film 
sovietici con gli émigrés, sedevo ai Deux Magots con gli 
uranisti, pubblicavo saggi tortuosi su riviste oscure. 
Componevo pastiches: 


...Fraulein von Kulp 

può anche voltarsi, sulla porta la mano; 
io non la seguirò. E nemmeno Fresca, 
né 

quel gabbiano. 


Un mio saggio intitolato // tema proustiano in una lettera di 
Keats a Benjamin Bailey diverti i sei o sette specialisti che lo 
lessero. Mi lanciai in una Histoire abregée de la poésie 
anglaise per conto di un editore importante, e poi cominciai a 
compilare quel manuale di letteratura francese per studenti 
anglofoni (con paragoni tratti da scrittori inglesi) che mi 
avrebbe occupato per tutti gli anni Quaranta; l'ultimo volume, 
quando fui arrestato, era quasi pronto per la stampa. 

Trovai lavoro: tenevo un corso d'inglese per adulti ad 
Auteuil. Poi un collegio maschile mi assunse per un paio di 
inverni. Di tanto in tanto approfittavo delle conoscenze che 
mi ero fatto tra gli assistenti sociali e gli psicoterapisti per 
visitare in loro compagnia vari istituti, come orfanotrofi e 
riformatori, dove potevo fissare le pallide adolescenti dalle 
ciglia appiccicate con la totale impunità che ci è data nei 
sogni. 

Adesso voglio esporre il seguente concetto. Accade a volte 
che talune fanciulle, comprese tra i confini dei nove e i 
quattordici anni, rivelino a certi ammaliati viaggiatori - i quali 
hanno due volte, o molte volte, la loro età - la propria vera 
natura, che non è umana, ma di ninfa (e cioè demoniaca); e 
intendo designare queste elette creature con il nome di 
«ninfette». 

Si noterà che sostituisco i termini spaziali con termini 
temporali. Vorrei effettivamente che il lettore vedesse 
«nove» e «quattordici» come i contorni - spiagge di specchio, 
scogli rosati - di un'isola incantata, racchiusa in un vasto 
mare brumoso e infestata dalle mie ninfette. Ma, entro questi 


confini, tutte le fanciulle sono forse ninfette? Certo che no. Se 
cosi fosse, noi iniziati, noi viandanti solitari, noi ninfolettici 
saremmo impazziti da tempo. Neppure la bellezza è un 
criterio valido; e la volgarità, o almeno ciò che una 
determinata comunità definisce tale, non nuoce 
necessariamente a certe misteriose caratteristiche la grazia 
arcana, il fascino elusivo, mutevole, insidioso e straziante 
che distingue la ninfetta da tante sue coetanee, 
incomparabilmente più vincolate al mondo spaziale dei 
fenomeni sincroni che non a quell'isola immateriale dal tempo 
stregato in cui Lolita si trastulla con le sue simili. Entro questi 
medesimi limiti d'età il novero delle vere ninfette è 
straordinariamente inferiore a quello delle ragazzine 
essenzialmente umane, che siano in via provvisoria bruttine, 
o appena «simpatiche», o «dei tipi», o addirittura «graziose» 
o «Carine», ma pur sempre creature ordinarie, pingui, senza 
forma, con la pelle fredda, la pancia e i codini - e 
indipendentemente dal fatto che queste possano o meno, più 
avanti, trasformarsi in donne adulte di grande bellezza 
(guardate quei grassi anatroccoli in calze nere e cappello 
bianco che, dopo la metamorfosi, si mutano in stupende dive 
del cinema). Se mostrate a un uomo normale la foto di un 
gruppo di scolare o di giovani esploratrici e gli chiedete di 
indicare la bambina più bella, non è detto che egli scelga la 
ninfetta. Bisogna essere artisti e pazzi, creature di infinita 
melanconia, con una bolla di veleno ardente nei lombi e una 
fiamma ipervoluttuosa perennemente accesa nella sensitiva 
spina dorsale (oh, quanto bisogna dissimulare e farsi piccoli!) 
per discernere a prima vista, grazie a segnali ineffabili - il 
profilo impercettibilmente felino di uno zigomo, la snellezza 
di una gamba appena velata di lanugine, e altri indizi che la 
disperazione e la vergogna e le lacrime di tenerezza mi 
vietano di enumerare -, il micidiale diavoletto tra le brave 
bambine; e lei, non ravvisata dalle sue compagne, posa tra 
loro a sua volta ignara del proprio fantastico potere. 

Inoltre, poiché il concetto di tempo ha in questa faccenda 
un ruolo così magico, il ricercatore non dovrebbe stupirsi 
nell'apprendere che tra la vergine e l'uomo, affinché costui 
possa cader vittima della malia, dev'esserci un divario di 
diversi anni - mai meno di dieci, direi; generalmente trenta o 


quaranta, e in alcuni casi conosciuti addirittura novanta. È 
questione di adattamento focale, di una determinata distanza 
che l'occhio interiore anela a sormontare, e di un certo 
contrasto che la mente percepisce con un sussulto di 
perverso godimento. Quando io ero un fanciullo e lei una 
fanciulla, la mia piccola Annabel non era per me una ninfetta; 
io ero un suo pari, un faunetto a pieno titolo su quella stessa, 
incantata isola di tempo; ma oggi, nel settembre del 1952, 
ventinove anni dopo, credo di poter discernere in lei l'iniziale, 
funesto folletto della mia esistenza. Ci amavamo di un amore 
prematuro, segnato da quella ferocia che così spesso 
distrugge le vite degli adulti. lo ero un ragazzo forte, e 
sopravvissi; ma il veleno rimase nella ferita, la ferita non si 
rimarginò più, e presto mi trovai a maturare in una società 
che consente a un uomo di venticinque anni di corteggiare 
una ragazza di sedici, ma non una di dodici. 

Non c'è dunque da meravigliarsi se la mia vita di adulto, 
durante il periodo europeo, si rivelò di una mostruosa 
duplicità. Esteriormente, avevo rapporti cosiddetti normali 
con un certo numero di donne terrene, i cui seni erano 
zucche o pere; ma dentro ero consumato da un'infernale 
fornace di specifica lascivia per ogni ninfetta di passaggio, 
che pure, da bravo pusillanime rispettoso della legge, non 
osavo mai avvicinare. Le femmine umane di cui ero 
autorizzato a usufruire erano semplici palliativi. Le sensazioni 
che mi derivavano dalla naturale fornicazione, sono pronto a 
crederlo, erano più o meno le stesse che i normali maschi 
adulti sperimentano nell'accoppiarsi con le loro normali 
compagne adulte nella ritmica routine che scuote il mondo. Il 
problema era che quei signori non avevano mai intravisto 
neppure il barlume (e io sì, invece!) di una beatitudine 
incomparabilmente più intensa. La più insulsa delle mie 
polluzioni notturne eclissava di gran lunga tutti gli adulterii di 
cui potrebbe fantasticare il più virile scrittore di genio o il più 


inventivo degli impotenti. Il mio mondo era spaccato in due. 
Avevo coscienza non di uno, ma di due sessi, nessuno dei 
quali era il mio; l'anatomista li definirebbe entrambi 


femminili, ma ai miei occhi, attraverso il prisma dei miei 
sensi, erano «come il giorno e la notte». Adesso so spiegarmi 
razionalmente tutto questo, ma a venti o trent'anni non 


capivo il mio tormento con tanta lucidità. Mentre il mio corpo 
sapeva per che cosa spasimava, la mia mente respingeva 
ogni suo appello. Ero a tratti spaventato e pieno di vergogna, 
a tratti pervaso da un temerario ottimismo. | tabù mi 
strangolavano. Gli psicoanalisti mi corteggiavano, cianciando 
di pseudoliberazioni di pseudolibido. Il fatto che l'unico 
oggetto dei miei fremiti amorosi fossero le sorelle di Annabel, 
le sue ancelle e le sue damigelle d'onore, mi appariva 

talvolta come un presagio di follia. In altri momenti mi dicevo 
che era solo questione di punti di vista, che andar matto per 
le ragazzine non aveva nulla di riprovevole. Lasciate che 
ricordi al mio lettore che in Inghilterra, con l'approvazione, 
nel 1933, della legge per la protezione dell'infanzia, col 
termine «fanciulla» si definisce «una giovanetta che abbia più 
di otto e meno di quattordici anni» (dopo questa età, tra i 
quattordici e i diciassette, diventano ufficialmente 
«ragazze»). D'altro canto, nel Massachusetts, U.S.A., le 
«bambine traviate» sono tecnicamente comprese tra i sette e 
i diciassette anni (e in più frequentano abitualmente persone 
dissolute o immorali). Hugh Broughton, un controverso 
scrittore vissuto durante il regno di Giacomo I, ha dimostrato 
che Rahab faceva la prostituta a dieci anni. Tutto questo è 
molto interessante, e già mi vedrete con la bava alla bocca, 
in preda a uno dei miei attacchi; ma no, non è vero: sto solo 
facendo saltare qualche pulce variopinta nel suo piattino. Ora 
vi fornirò qualche altra immagine: Virgilio, che «le ninfette 
solea cantar in un sol tono», ma probabilmente preferiva il 
perineo di un ragazzino. E due impuberi fanciulle del Nilo, 
figlie del re Ekhnaton e della regina Nefertiti (la coppia regale 
aveva una nidiata di sei rampolli), vestite soltanto di 
numerose collane di perline colorate, adagiate sui cuscini, 
intatte dopo tremila anni, coi soffici, bruniti corpicini di 
cucciole, i capelli corti ei lunghi occhi d'ebano. E certe spose 
decenni costrette a sedersi sul fascinum, l'avorio virile nei 
templi della cultura classica. In certe province delle Indie 
Orientali, il matrimonio e il concubinaggio prima della pubertà 
sono ancora piuttosto comuni. Tra i Lepcha i vecchi di 
ottant'anni copulano con le bambine di otto, e nessuno se ne 
dà pensiero. Dopotutto, Dante s'innamorò pazzamente della 
sua Beatrice quando lei aveva nove anni, una fanciullina 


radiosa, imbellettata e adorna di gioielli, adorabile nella sua 
veste cremisi - e questo accadeva nel 1274, a Firenze, 
durante un banchetto nel lieto mese di maggio. E quando 
Petrarca s'innamorò pazzamente della sua Lauretta, ella era 
una bionda ninfetta dodicenne che correva nel vento, nel 
polline e nella polvere, un fiore in volo sulla splendida pianura 
che si scorge dalle colline di Valchiusa. 

Ma basta; comportiamoci con decoro e civiltà. Humbert 
Humbert si è sforzato in tutti i modi di fare il bravo, dico sul 
serio. Lui aveva il massimo rispetto per le bambine normali, 
con la loro purezza e vulnerabilità, e in nessunissimo caso 
avrebbe attentato all'innocenza di una fanciulla, se ci fosse 
stato il minimo rischio di uno scandalo. Ma come batteva il 
suo cuore quando, in mezzo a quella schiera innocente, egli 
scorgeva una 
bimba demoniaca, «enfant charmante et fourbe», sguardo 
velato, labbra lustre, dieci anni di galera se solo le mostri che 
la stai guardando. Così procedeva la vita. Humbert era 
perfettamente in grado di fare l'amore con Eva, ma 
concupiva Lilith. Nella sequenza di mutamenti somatici che 
accompagnano la pubescenza, la fase di sboccio nello 
sviluppo del seno comincia presto (anni 10,7). E il successivo 
indizio riscontrabile di maturazione è la prima comparsa di 
peli pigmentati sul pube (anni 11,2). Il mio piattino trabocca 
di fiches. 

Un naufragio. Un atollo. Solo con la figlioletta, scossa dai 
brividi, di un passeggero annegato. Ma tesoro, è solo un 
gioco! Ah, le mie meravigliose avventure inventate, mentre 
sedevo su una dura panchina fingendomi immerso nella 
lettura di un tremulo libro! Intorno al tranquillo erudito le 
ninfette giocavano liberamente, come se egli fosse una statua 
familiare, o parte delle ombre e del luccichio di un albero 
vetusto. Una volta una perfetta piccola bellezza dal vestito 
scozzese mi appoggiò accanto con fragore il piede 
pesantemente bardato, e poi mi affondò dentro le esili 
braccia nude mentre stringeva la cinghia del pattino a rotelle, 
e io mi dissolsi nel sole, col libro per foglia di fico, mentre | 
riccioli ramati le ricadevano sul ginocchio sbucciato, e 
l'ombra delle foglie che dividevo con lei pulsava e si 
scioglieva sulla sua gamba luminosa vicino alla mia guancia 


di camaleonte. Un'altra volta una scolara dai capelli rossi si 
protese sopra di me sul métro, e la rivelazione di un'ascella 
fulva mi rimase nel sangue per settimane. Potrei elencare 
una lunga serie di queste avventure minuscole e unilaterali; 
alcune di esse sfumavano in un penetrante aroma di inferno. 
Notavo per esempio dal balcone una finestra illuminata, e 
quella che sembrava una ninfetta nell'atto di spogliarsi 
davanti a uno specchio connivente. Così isolata, così remota, 
la visione acquistava un fascino particolarmente intenso che 
mi precipitava a tutta velocità verso la mia solitaria 
soddisfazione. Ma di colpo, con diabolica perversione, la 
tenera, nuda sagoma che avevo adorato si trasformava nel 
disgustoso braccio nudo, illuminato da una lampadina, di un 
uomo in canottiera che, accanto alla finestra, leggeva il 
giornale nella calda sera estiva, umida e senza speranza. 
Gioco del mondo, salto della corda. Quella vecchia vestita di 
nero che mi si sedette accanto sulla panchina, sulla mia 
gioiosa ruota di tortura (una ninfetta cercava a tastoni, sotto 
di me, una biglia smarrita), e mi chiese se avevo mal di 
pancia, l'insolente befana. Ah, lasciatemi in pace nel mio 
parco pubescente, nel mio muschioso giardino! Lasciate che 
giochino per sempre intorno a me. Che non crescano mai. 
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A propos: mi sono domandato spesso che ne sia stato, poi, 
di quelle fanciulle. In questo mondo di ferro battuto, con le 
sue griglie di cause ed effetti incrociati, è mai possibile che il 
recondito palpito che carpivo alle mie ninfette non abbia 
influito sul /oro futuro? lo l'avevo posseduta - e lei non l'ha 
mai saputo. D'accordo. Ma non si sarebbe visto, più avanti? 
Trascinando la sua immagine nella mia vo/uptas, non avevo in 
qualche modo manomesso il suo destino? Oh, questi 
interrogativi erano, e rimangono, la fonte di una grande, 
terribile curiosità. 

Imparai tuttavia a riconoscerle, da grandi, quelle adorabili, 
sconvolgenti ninfette dalle esili braccia. Ricordo un grigio 
pomeriggio di primavera vicino alla Madeleine; camminavo in 
una via animata, e una ragazza piccola e snella mi passò 


accanto con passi rapidi, agile sui tacchi alti; ci voltammo 
nello stesso momento, lei si fermò e la abbordai. Mi arrivava a 
stento ai peli del petto, e aveva quel musino rotondo con le 
fossette così tipico delle ragazze francesi; mi piacevano le 
sue lunghe ciglia, e il corpo giovane che sotto la guaina del 
tailleur grigio perla serbava ancora - ed ecco la ninfica eco, il 
brivido di gioia, il sussulto nei miei lombi - un qualcosa di 
infantile, frammisto al frétillement professionale dello svelto 
sederino. Le chiesi quanto voleva, e lei rispose prontamente, 
con melodiosa, argentina precisione (un uccellino, un vero 
uccellino!): «Cent». Tentai di contrattare, ma lei vide lo 
spaventevole, solitario struggimento nei miei occhi abbassati 
in verticale, verso la sua fronte rotonda e il rudimentale 
cappellino (una fascia, un mazzolino di fiori); e con un battito 
delle ciglia: «Tant pis» disse, e fece per andarsene. Soltanto 
tre anni prima, forse, avrei potuto vederla mentre tornava a 
casa da scuola! Quell'evocazione bastò a decidermi. Mi 
condusse su per le solite rampe ripide, col solito campanello 
che sgombrava il campo al monsieur, il quale forse non 
gradiva incontrare un altro monsieur nella mesta ascesa fino 
a quella stanza miserabile, tutta letto e bidet. Come al solito 
mi chiese subito il suo petit cadeau, e come al solito io le 
chiesi il nome (Monique) e l'età (diciotto). Le trite abitudini 
delle passeggiatrici mi erano piuttosto familiari: rispondono 
tutte «dix-huit» - un nitido cinguettio, una nota 

risoluta, la nostalgica bugia che emettono fino a dieci volte al 
giorno, povere creature. Ma nel caso di Monique non c'era 
dubbio che si fosse semmai aggiunta un anno o due. Lo 
dedussi da molti particolari del suo corpo lindo, sodo e 
curiosamente immaturo. Dopo essersi svestita con 
ammaliante rapidità, rimase per un istante parzialmente 
avvolta nella sudicia mussola della tenda, ascoltando con 
appropriato piacere infantile un organetto nel cortile 
sottostante, già colmo del crepuscolo. Quando esaminai le 
sue manine e le feci notare che aveva le unghie sporche disse 
con ingenuo cipiglio: «Oui, ce n'est pas bien», e si avvicinò al 
catino, ma io soggiunsi che non importava, non importava 
affatto. Con i corti capelli castani, gli occhi grigi e luminosi e 
la pelle diafana era assolutamente incantevole. | suoi fianchi 
non erano più larghi di quelli di un ragazzino accosciato; e in 


verita, non esito a dirlo (per questo indugio, riconoscente, in 
quella stanza grigio-mussola della memoria con la piccola 
Monique), tra le circa ottanta grues che avevano esercitato 
su di me la loro professione, lei era stata l'unica a darmi uno 
spasimo di autentico piacere. «// était malin, celui qui a 
inventé ce truc-là» commentò amabilmente, e si rivestì con 
la medesima, sopraffina rapidità. 

Le chiesi un ulteriore, più articolato appuntamento per 
quella sera stessa; lei disse che mi avrebbe incontrato al 
caffè d'angolo alle nove, e giurò di non aver mai posé un 
lapin in tutta la sua giovane vita. Tornammo nella stessa 
stanza, e non potei fare a meno di dirle quanto fosse carina; 
lei rispose con civettuola modestia: «Tu es bien gentil de dire 
Ca», e poi, notando cid che anch'io notavo nello specchio 
dove si rifletteva il nostro piccolo Eden - l'orrendo rictus di 
tenerezza che mi deformava la bocca -, l'ubbidiente piccola 
Monique (oh, era stata una ninfetta, eccome!) volle sapere se 
avant qu'on se couche doveva togliersi lo strato di rossetto 
dalle labbra, nel caso avessi intenzione di baciarla. Ne avevo 
senz'altro intenzione. Con lei mi lasciai andare più di quanto 
avessi mai fatto con qualsiasi altra signorina, e l'ultima 
immagine della piccola Monique dalle lunghe ciglia, quella 
notte, è ravvivata da un'allegria che raramente associo a un 
evento purchessia della mia umiliante, sordida, taciturna vita 
amorosa. Uscì a piccoli passi nella pioggerella notturna 
d'aprile, mentre Humbert Humbert avanzava ponderoso nella 
sua stretta scia; pareva enormemente compiaciuta dei 
cinquanta franchi in più che le avevo regalato. Si fermò 
davanti a una vetrina e disse con entusiasmo: «Je vais 
m'acheter des bas!»; che io possa non dimenticare mai il 
modo in cui le sue infantili labbra parigine esplosero in quel 
«bas», pronunciandolo con 
un appetito che quasi tramutò la «a» in una breve, 
esuberante, prorompente «o». 

Avevamo appuntamento il giorno dopo alle due e un quarto, 
a casa mia, ma non fu un incontro altrettanto riuscito; 
sembrava che durante la notte fosse diventata meno acerba, 
più donna. Presi da lei un raffreddore che mi indusse a 
disdire il quarto convegno, né mi dispiacque interrompere una 
sequenza emotiva che minacciava di gravarmi di strazianti 


chimere, per poi sfumare a poco a poco in una sorda 
delusione. Lasciamola dunque come fu per un paio di minuti, 
la liscia, snella Monique: una ninfetta discola che traluceva 
dalla giovane, prosaica puttana. 

Quel breve incontro diede il via a una serie di pensieri che 
al lettore navigato sembreranno alquanto ovvi. Grazie a 
un'inserzione pubblicata da una rivista oscena approdai, in 
un giorno audace, nell'ufficio di una certa Mlle Edith, che lì 
per lì mi propose di scegliere l'anima gemella tra le fotografie 
piuttosto compunte raccolte in un album piuttosto sudicio 
(«Regardez-moi cette belle brune!»). Quando lo spinsi da 
parte e, non so come, riuscii a spiattellare la mia criminale 
bramosia sembrò che volesse mettermi alla porta; ma poi, 
dopo avermi chiesto quant'ero disposto a spendere, 
acconsentì a mettermi in contatto con una persona qui 
pourrait arranger la chose. Il giorno dopo una donna 
asmatica, ciarliera e bistrata, col fiato che sapeva d'aglio, un 
accento provenzale quasi farsesco e un paio di baffetti neri 
sopra il labbro violaceo, mi condusse in quello che era 
evidentemente il suo domicilio; lì, dopo essersi baciata con 
uno schiocco le grasse dita raccolte a grappolo per 
comunicarmi la prelibatezza in boccio della sua mercanzia, 
scostò una tenda con gesto teatrale per rivelarmi l'angolo in 
cui doveva abitualmente dormire una famiglia numerosa e 
poco schizzinosa. Ora non c'era nessuno, eccetto una 
ragazza di almeno quindici anni, mostruosamente grassa, 
olivastra e repellente, con due spesse trecce nere legate da 
nastrini rossi, che sedeva su una sedia cullando 
doverosamente una bambola calva. Quando scossi il capo e 
cercai di tagliare la corda, la donna, parlando in fretta, 
cominciò a togliere il lercio golfetto dal busto della giovane 
gigantessa; poi, vedendomi deciso ad andarmene pretese 
son argent. Si aprì una porta in fondo alla stanza e due 
uomini che stavano cenando in cucina si unirono al 
battibecco. Erano molto scuri di carnagione, malfatti e con il 
collo nudo; uno portava gli occhiali scuri. Dietro di loro fecero 
capolino un ragazzetto e un lurido marmocchio dalle gambe 
arcuate. Con la logica insolente di un incubo la furibonda 
mezzana, indicando l'uomo con gli occhiali, mi disse che era 
stato nella polizia, «/u®», e quindi era meglio che facessi come 


mi dicevano. lo mi avvicinai a Marie - che tale era il suo 
nome stellare -, la quale, nel frattempo, aveva 
silenziosamente trasferito i fianchi ponderosi su uno sgabello 
della cucina per riprendere la minestra interrotta, mentre il 
bambino raccoglieva la bambola. Con un empito di pietà che 
diede un tocco melodrammatico a quel mio gesto idiota le 
ficcai una banconota nella mano indifferente. Lei consegnò il 
mio dono all'ex poliziotto, dopodiché si degnarono di 
lasciarmi andare. 
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Non so se l'album della ruffiana sia stato un altro anello 
della catena; ma poco tempo dopo, per salvaguardare me 
stesso, decisi di sposarmi. Mi venne in mente che gli orari 
regolari, i pranzi casalinghi, tutte le convenzioni del 
matrimonio, la profilattica routine della camera da letto e, 
chissà, l'eventuale fioritura di certi valori morali, di certi 
surrogati spirituali, avrebbero potuto aiutarmi, se non a 
purificarmi dalle mie voglie degradanti e rischiose, almeno a 
tenerle pacificamente a bada. Una piccola somma di denaro 
che avevo ereditato alla morte di mio padre (niente di 
grandioso - il Mirana era stato venduto da tempo), sommata 
al mio aspetto, che nonostante una certa ferinità era 
estremamente avvenente, mi consentirono di iniziare la 
ricerca con equanimità. Dopo aver considerato lungamente i 
pro e i contro scelsi la figlia di un medico polacco: il 
brav'uomo mi stava curando i capogiri e la tachicardia. 
Giocavamo a scacchi: la figlia mi osservava da dietro il 
cavalletto, e inseriva occhi o nocche attinti da me nella 
porcheria cubistica che a quei tempi le signorine istruite 
dipingevano invece di agnellini e lillà. Lasciatemelo ripetere 
con pacato vigore: ero, e sono tuttora, nonostante mes 
malheurs, un maschio di straordinaria bellezza; alto, lento nei 
movimenti, con soffici capelli scuri e un'aura tetra che non fa 
che accrescere il mio fascino. La virilità fuori dal comune 
riflette spesso, nei tratti palesabili del soggetto, un qualcosa 
di torvo e congestionato che pertiene a ciò che egli deve 
nascondere e così era nel mio caso. Sapevo bene, ahimè, che 


mi sarebbe bastato schioccare le dita per avere qualsiasi 
femmina adulta di mia scelta; e mi ero anzi abituato a non 
esser troppo premuroso con le donne, per evitare che 
cascassero come frutti maturi nel mio freddo grembo. Se fossi 
stato un francais moyen, con una propensione per le signore 
vistose, avrei forse 

trovato facilmente, tra le molte smaniose bellezze che 
lambivano il mio scoglio arcigno, creature molto più 
affascinanti di Valeria. La mia decisione fu però motivata da 
considerazioni la cui essenza era, come capii troppo tardi, un 
pietoso compromesso. E tutto questo non fa che dimostrare 
quanto il povero Humbert sia sempre stato paurosamente 
stupido nelle faccende di sesso. 
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Per quanto mi ripetessi che stavo cercando una mera 
presenza lenitiva, un pot-au-feu nobilitato, un toupet intimo 
animato, ciò che davvero mi attirava in Valeria era 
l'imitazione che sapeva fare di una bambina. Non che avesse 
indovinato qualcosa di me; era proprio il suo modo di fare - e 
io ci cascai. In realtà doveva essere assai prossima alla 
trentina (non riuscii mai a stabilire la sua età esatta: perfino il 
suo passaporto mentiva), e aveva smarrito la verginità in 
circostanze che mutavano secondo l'umore delle sue 
reminiscenze. lo, per parte mia, ero ingenuo come sanno 
esserlo solo i pervertiti. Aveva un'aria soffice e giocosa, 
vestiva à la gamine, mostrava una generosa porzione di 
gamba liscia, sapeva come far risaltare il bianco collo del 
piede accanto al nero di una pantofolina di velluto e, tutta 
boccucce e fossette, faceva la mattacchiona e la sbarbatella, 
scuotendo i corti capelli ricciuti nel modo più lezioso e più 
trito che si possa immaginare. Dopo una breve cerimonia alla 
mairie la condussi nel mio nuovo appartamento d'affitto, e 
causandole una certa sorpresa le feci indossare, prima di 
toccarla, una semplice camicia da notte da bambina che ero 
riuscito a sgraffignare dal guardaroba di un orfanotrofio. Fu 
una prima notte tutt'altro che noiosa, e al sorgere del sole 
quella stupida rideva come un'isterica. La realtà, però, si fece 


presto valere. Il ricciolo ossigenato rivelò le sue melaniche 
radici; la peluria si tramutò in ispide setole sullo stinco 
rasato; la mobile, umida bocca, per quanto la imbottissi 
d'amore, rivelò presto un'ignominiosa somiglianza col tratto 
corrispondente di quel rospo della sua defunta mammina - 
stando a un beneamato ritratto di costei; e presto, invece di 
una pallida, piccola monella, Humbert Humbert si trovò sul 
gobbo, gonfia, popputa, corta di gamba e praticamente 
senza cervello, una grossa baba. 

Questo stato di cose si protrasse dal 1935 al 1939. L'unica 
qualità di Valeria era la sua indole in sordina, che contribuì 
certo a creare un 
incongruo senso di benessere nel nostro piccolo, squallido 
appartamento: due stanze, vista brumosa da una finestra, 
muro di mattoni dall'altra, una minuscola cucina e una vasca 
a forma di scarpa nella quale mi sentivo come Marat, ma 
senza nessuna fanciulla dal collo bianco che mi pugnalasse. 
Trascorremmo insieme parecchie confortevoli seratine, lei 
immersa nel suo «Paris-Soir», io al lavoro su un tavolino 
rachitico. Andavamo al cinema, alle corse ciclistiche e agli 
incontri di boxe. Ricorrevo raramente alle sue carni stantie; 
solo in caso di estrema urgenza e disperazione. Il droghiere 
di fronte aveva una figlioletta la cui sola ombra mi faceva 
impazzire; e tuttavia, grazie a Valeria, trovai finalmente uno 
sfogo legale al mio stravagante problema. Quanto al cucinare, 
rinunciammo tacitamente al pot-au-feu; mangiavamo quasi 
sempre in un posto affollato di rue Bonaparte, con le tovaglie 
macchiate di vino e un gran cicaleccio di voci straniere. Li 
accanto, in un'ingombra vetrina, un mercante d'arte 
esponeva - splendida, fiammante, verde, rossa, dorata e blu 
inchiostro - una vecchia stampa americana: in una notte di 
tempesta una locomotiva dal fumaiolo gigantesco, con grandi 
fanali barocchi e un formidabile cacciapietre, trainava i suoi 
vagoni mauve in mezzo alle praterie, mescolando alle vellose 
nubi temporalesche grandi sbuffi di fumo nero costellato di 
scintille. Le nubi si squarciarono. Nell'estate del 1939 mon 
oncle d'Amérique morì, lasciandomi una rendita annuale di 
qualche migliaio di dollari, a condizione che andassi a vivere 
negli Stati Uniti e dimostrassi un certo interesse per la sua 
attività. Per me non c'era prospettiva più gradita; sapevo 


bene che la mia vita aveva bisogno di uno scrollone. E non 
era tutto: nei velluti delle comodità coniugali era comparso 
qualche buco di tarma. In quelle ultime settimane avevo 
notato spesso che la mia grassa Valeria non sembrava più 
lei: era pervasa da una strana inquietudine, e a volte tradiva 
persino qualcosa di simile all'irritazione, del tutto discordante 
con la parte stereotipata che doveva interpretare. Quando la 
informai che ci saremmo imbarcati al più presto per New 
York si mostrò angosciata e sgomenta. | suoi documenti ci 
procurarono qualche tediosa difficoltà. Aveva un passaporto 
Nansen, o meglio Nonsense; non so perché, l'apporto della 
mia solida cittadinanza svizzera non era sufficiente a 
soverchiarlo, e mi convinsi che a renderla così apatica fosse 
stata la necessaria coda alla préfecture, e altre formalità - 
benché io le descrivessi con pazienza l'America, il paese dei 
bimbi rosei e dei grandi alberi, dove la vita sarebbe stata 
tanto più bella che nella fosca, sudicia Parigi. 

Un mattino, mentre uscivamo da non so quale ufficio coi 
suoi documenti quasi in ordine, Valeria, mentre mi 
zampettava accanto, si mise a scuotere vigorosamente 
quella sua testa di barboncino senza dire una parola. La 
lasciai fare per un po', e poi le domandai se le fosse andato di 
traverso qualcosa. Rispose (traduco dal suo francese, che a 
sua volta doveva essere la traduzione di qualche frase fatta 
slava): «C'è un altro uomo nella mia vita». 

Ebbene, per un marito queste non sono parole piacevoli da 
sentire. Confesso che rimasi di sasso. Picchiarla lì per lì, in 
mezzo alla strada, come avrebbe potuto fare un onesto 
plebeo, era impensabile; anni di segrete sofferenze mi 
avevano insegnato un autocontrollo sovrumano. Così la feci 
salire su un taxi che da qualche tempo rasentava discreto e 
invitante il marciapiede, e in quella relativa intimità la esortai 
con tutta calma a circostanziare le sue parole dissennate. Mi 
sentivo soffocare da un furore montante; non che fossi poi 
tanto attaccato a quel risibile personaggio, M”° Humbert - ma 
dovevo essere io, e soltanto io, a decidere di qualsivoglia 
congiungimento, legale o illegale che fosse; ed ecco che 
invece Valeria, la moglie da commedia, si preparava 
sfacciatamente a decidere a Modo suo del mio benessere e 
del mio destino. Le chiesi il nome del suo amante. Ripetei la 


domanda, ma lei persisteva in un suo caricaturale balbettio, 
dissertando della sua infelicita con me e annunciandomi i suoi 
piani per un immediato divorzio. «Mais gui est-ce?» sbraitai 
finalmente, dandole un pugno sul ginocchio; e lei, senza 
batter ciglio, mi guardò fisso come se la risposta fosse sin 
troppo ovvia; poi, facendo spallucce, indicò il tozzo collo del 
taxista. Costui accostò vicino a un piccolo caffè e si presentò. 
Non ricordo il suo nome ridicolo, ma dopo tutti questi anni 
me lo vedo ancora davanti agli occhi - un robusto russo 
bianco, un ex colonnello dai baffi cespugliosi e i capelli a 
spazzola; ce n'erano a migliaia, a Parigi, che facevano quello 
stesso mestiere cretino. Ci sedemmo a un tavolino; lo zarista 
ordinò del vino, e Valeria, dopo essersi applicata un tovagliolo 
bagnato sul ginocchio, non la finiva più di parlare - dentro di 
me, più che a me; rovesciava parole in questo compassato 
ricettacolo con una loquacità che non le avevo mai 
sospettato, e di tanto in tanto lanciava una salva di vocaboli 
slavi al suo imperturbabile innamorato. Era una situazione 
paradossale, e lo divenne ancor più quando il taxi-colonnello, 
dopo averla zittita con un sorriso possessivo, cominciò a 
sviscerare i suoi personali progetti e punti di vista. 
Esprimendosi, con un accento atroce, nel suo scrupoloso 
francese, tratteggiò il mondo d'amore e lavoro nel quale si 
proponeva di entrare, mano nella mano, con la sua moglie 
bambina. Adesso Valeria si lisciava le piume, tra lui e me, 
mettendosi il rossetto sulle labbruzze protese, triplicandosi il 
mento per togliersi un pelucco dalla blusa e così via; intanto 
il russo parlava di lei come se non ci fosse, e, insieme, come 
si parlerebbe di una sorta di giovane pupilla che stia per 
esser trasferita, per il suo bene, da un saggio tutore a un altro 
ancora più saggio; e anche se la mia ira impotente può aver 
esagerato e distorto certe impressioni, posso giurare che egli 
mi consultò su argomenti quali la dieta di Valeria, le 
mestruazioni, il guardaroba e i libri che aveva letto o doveva 
leggere. «/ean Christophe le piacerà, non crede?». Oh, era 
molto erudito, il signor Taxovich. 

Troncai queste ciarle proponendo a Valeria di far subito le 
sue poche © valigie, al che il bolso colonnello si offrì 
cavallerescamente di portargliele in macchina. 
Reintegrandosi nella propria professione egli condusse gli 


Humbert sino alla loro residenza, e per tutto il tragitto Valeria 
parlò e Humbert il Terribile deliberò con Humbert il Piccolo se 
Humbert Humbert dovesse uccidere lei, o il suo amante, o 
entrambi, o nessuno dei due. Ricordo che una volta 
maneggiai una pistola automatica che apparteneva a un 
compagno di studi, ai tempi (non credo di averne parlato, ma 
non importa) in cui mi gingillavo con l'idea di approfittare 
della sua sorellina, una ninfetta estremamente eterea con un 
fiocco nero nei capelli, e poi di spararmi. Ora mi domandavo 
se valesse davvero la pena di sparare a Valechka (come la 
chiamava il colonnello), o di strangolarla, o di affogarla. 
Aveva gambe molto delicate, e decisi che mi sarei limitato a 
farle un male terribile non appena fossimo rimasti soli. 

Ma questo non sarebbe accaduto mai più. Valechka - che 
già versava lacrime torrenziali impiastricciate di trucco 
arcobaleno - cominciò a riempire alla meglio un baule, e due 
valigie, e una debordante scatola di cartone; l'estro che 
avevo di mettermi gli scarponi e darle un calcio nel sedere 
con rincorsa era evidentemente irrealizzabile, perché lo 
stramaledetto colonnello continuava a ronzarci intorno. Non 
posso dire che fosse insolente, né niente del genere; anzi 
mostrava, da brava macchietta nella farsa in cui mi avevano 
trascinato, una cortese discrezione da vecchio mondo, e 
punteggiava i suoi movimenti con ogni sorta di scuse mal 
pronunciate (j'ai demannde pardonne -scusate -, est-ce que 
j'ai pais - posso? -, e così via); stornò con tatto lo sguardo 
quando Valechka staccò con uno svolazzo le mutandine rosa 
dallo spago sopra la vasca; ma sembrava che fosse sempre 
dappertutto, le gredin: adattava la sua sagoma 
all'anatomia dell'appartamento, leggeva il mio giornale nella 
mia poltrona, disfaceva un nodo, si arrotolava una sigaretta, 
contava i cucchiaini, visitava la stanza da bagno, aiutava la 
sua ganza a imballare il ventilatore elettrico regalatole dal 
padre, le portava giù i bagagli. lo sedevo a braccia conserte, 
un fianco sul davanzale, morendo di odio e di uggia. Alla fine 
uscirono entrambi da quell'appartamento fremente (le 
vibrazioni della porta che avevo sbattuto alle loro spalle mi 
risuonavano in ogni nervo - un ben misero surrogato del 
manrovescio che, stando alle regole del cinema, avrei dovuto 
appiopparle sullo zigomo). Recitando goffamente la mia parte 


mi precipitai in bagno per controllare che non si fossero 
portati via la mia acqua di colonia inglese; non l'avevano 
presa, ma notai con uno spasmo di feroce disgusto che l'ex 
consigliere dello zar, dopo essersi vuotato scrupolosamente 
la vescica, non aveva tirato la catena. La solenne polla di 
urina forestiera in cui andava disintegrandosi un fulvo, zuppo 
mozzicone di sigaretta mi parve proprio l'estremo insulto, e 
come un forsennato mi guardai intorno in cerca di un'arma. E 
pensare che dovevano esser state le buone maniere della 
piccola borghesia russa (con un pizzico d'Oriente, magari) a 
indurre il buon colonnello (Maximovich! Il suo nome tintinna 
all'improvviso nel tassametro della memoria), persona molto 
formale come tutti i suoi pari, ad attutire in un decoroso 
silenzio il suo intimo bisogno, così da non sottolineare con lo 
scroscio di una grossolana cascata, sommata a quel tacito 
zampillo, le piccole dimensioni del domicilio del suo ospite. A 
questo però non pensai mentre mettevo a soqquadro la 
cucina, mugolando di furore, in caccia di qualcosa di meglio di 
una scopa. Poi, annullando di colpo le ricerche, uscii a rotta 
di collo con l'eroica determinazione di aggredirlo a mani 
nude; nonostante il mio naturale vigore io non sono un 
pugile, mentre il tarchiato Maximovich, per quanto basso, mi 
pareva fatto di ghisa. Forse il vuoto giù in strada, in cui nulla 
tradiva l'esodo di mia moglie se non un bottoncino di strass 
caduto nel fango dopo tre inutili anni di custodia in una 
scatola rotta, mi evitò di ritrovarmi col naso sanguinante. Ma 
tant'è: a tempo debito ebbi la mia piccola rivincita. Un giorno 
un tizio di Pasadena mi disse che la signora Maximovich, 
nata Zborovski, era morta di parto intorno al 1945; la coppia 
era finita non si sa come in California, e laggiù, in cambio di 
un salario eccellente, era stata utilizzata per un esperimento 
condotto da un illustre etnologo americano. Si trattava di 
studiare per un anno le reazioni umane e razziali a una dieta 
di banane e datteri, consumata restando costantemente 
carponi. Il mio informatore, un medico, giurava di aver visto 
con i propri 

occhi l'obesa Valechka e il suo colonnello, ormai grigio e a sua 
volta assai corpulento, ruspare con solerzia sui lustri 
pavimenti di un'infilata di stanze vivacemente illuminate 
(frutta nell'una, acqua nell'altra, stuoie in una terza e così 


via) in compagnia di altri quadrupedi a nolo, scelti in una 
fascia di diseredati. Ho cercato i risultati di quelle ricerche 
sulla «Rivista di antropologia», ma sembra che non siano 
ancora stati pubblicati. Certo occorre un po' di tempo perché 
questi prodotti scientifici diano il loro frutto. Spero che 
escano corredati da tante belle fotografie, anche se è 
improbabile che una biblioteca carceraria ospiti opere così 
erudite. Quella a cui mi devo ormai limitare, malgrado i buoni 
uffici del mio avvocato, è un ottimo esempio del vacuo 
eclettismo che governa la scelta dei libri nelle prigioni. Hanno 
la Bibbia, naturalmente, e Dickens (una vecchia edizione, 
N.Y., G.W. Dillingham, MDCCCLXXXVII); l'Enciclopedia dei 
bambini (con qualche piacevole fotografia di giovani 
esploratrici in calzoncini e capelli color sole), e Un delitto 
avrà luogo di Agatha Christie; ma hanno anche rutilanti 
sciocchezzuole come Un vagabondo in Italia di Percy 
Elphinstone, l'autore di Venezia rivisitata, Boston, 1868, e un 
Chi è? del mondo dello spettacolo relativamente recente 
(1946) - attori, produttori, drammaturghi e fotografie di 
scena. L'altra sera, sfogliando quest'ultimo volume, mi si è 
offerta una di quelle stupefacenti coincidenze tanto detestate 
dai logici e amate dai poeti. Trascrivo buona parte della 
pagina: 


«Pym, Roland. Nato a Lundy, Mass., 1922. Apprendistato 
teatrale alla Elsinore Playhouse, Derby, N.Y. Esordio in 
Sprazzo di sole. Ha recitato tra l'altro in: Quattro passi da 
qui, La ragazza in verde, Mariti strapazzati, Lo strano fungo, 
Mordi e fuggi, John il Bello, Sognavo di te. 

«Quilty, Clare. Drammaturgo statunitense. Nato a Ocean 
City, N.J., 1911. Columbia University. Si dedicò al teatro 
dopo una parentesi nel commercio. Autore di La piccola 
ninfa, La signora che amava il fulmine (in collaborazione con 
Vivian Darkbloom), L'età buia, Lo strano fungo, Amor 
paterno, et al. Da ricordare le sue molte commedie per 
bambini. L'inverno precedente la prima a New York, nel 
corso di una tournée di ventiduemila chilometri, La piccola 
ninfa (1940) è stata rappresentata 280 volte. Hobby: 
macchine veloci, fotografia, cuccioli. 

«Quine, Dolores. Nata nel 1882 a Dayton, Ohio. Studi 
teatrali all'American Academy. Debuttò a Ottawa nel 1900, 
a New York nel 1904 in Non parlare con gli sconosciuti. E 


scomparsa, in seguito, in (segue un elenco di circa trenta 
pièces)». 

Ah, al solo vedere il nome del mio caro amore, per quanto 
attribuito a una megera, mi sento ancora attanagliare da un 
dolore senza speranza! Chissà, forse anche lei avrebbe 
potuto fare l'attrice. Nata nel 1935. Comparsa (noto il lapsus 
della mia penna nel paragrafo precedente, ma per favore 
non correggerlo, Clarence) ne/ Drammaturgo assassinato. 
Quine il quiz del Quilticidio. Oh, mia Lolita, ormai il mio 
trastullo son solo le parole! 
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Le pratiche per il divorzio ritardarono la mia partenza, e la 
tenebra di un'altra guerra mondiale era calata sul globo 
quando, dopo un inverno di noia e polmonite in Portogallo, 
raggiunsi infine gli Stati Uniti. A New York accettai con 
entusiasmo la sinecura che il fato mi offriva: consisteva 
principalmente nell'ideare e redigere i testi per la pubblicità di 
certi profumi. Ne apprezzavo la natura discontinua e gli 
aspetti pseudoletterari, e mi ci dedicavo quando non avevo 
niente di meglio da fare. Intanto un'università newyorkese 
sorta durante la guerra premeva perché terminassi la mia 
storia comparata della letteratura francese ad uso degli 
studenti di lingua inglese. Per completare il primo volume 
impiegai un paio d'anni, durante i quali gli dedicai raramente 
meno di quindici ore quotidiane. Se rivado con la mente a 
quei giorni, li vedo nettamente divisi tra luce copiosa e 
angusta ombra: la luce attiene al conforto della ricerca in 
biblioteche principesche, l'ombra ai miei atroci struggimenti e 
alle insonnie di cui ho già parlato a sufficienza. Il lettore, che 
ormai mi conosce, potrà facilmente immaginare quanta 
polvere e quanto caldo mi presi cercando di sbirciare le 
ninfette (ahimè, sempre remote) che giocavano al Central 
Park, e come mi ripugnasse lo sfavillio delle deodorate 
segretarie che un bello spirito dell'ufficio continuava a 
rovesciarmi addosso. Ma sorvoliamo. Un terribile 
esaurimento mi costrinse in clinica per più di un anno; tornai 
al lavoro... solo per esser di nuovo ricoverato. 


Sembrava che un po' di corroborante vita all'aperto mi 
avrebbe giovato. Uno dei miei psichiatri preferiti, un uomo 
simpaticissimo e cinico dalla barbetta bruna, aveva un 
fratello, e questo fratello doveva partire alla guida di una 
spedizione nelle regioni artiche del Canada. Mi aggregai in 
qualità di «addetto al verbale delle reazioni psichiche». Di 
tanto in tanto dividevo (senza far mai una gran bella figura) 
con due giovani botanici e un vecchio 
falegname i favori di una delle nostre dietologhe, una certa 
dottoressa Anita Johnson; la quale, per fortuna, fu presto 
rimpatriata. Avevo idee piuttosto vaghe sugli scopi di quella 
spedizione. A giudicare dal numero dei meteorologi, forse 
dovevamo stanare (nei pressi dell'isola Principe di Galles, mi 
sembra) l'itinerante e malfermo polo nord magnetico. Un 
gruppo di tecnici, assieme ai canadesi, insediò una stazione 
meteorologica a Punta Pierre, nello stretto di Melville. Un 
altro gruppo, egualmente disorientato, raccoglieva plancton. 
Un terzo studiava la tubercolosi nella tundra. Bert, il 
cineoperatore, un tipo insicuro col quale dovetti dividere 
parecchie umili incombenze (anche lui era affetto da qualche 
disturbo psichico), sosteneva che i pezzi grossi della nostra 
équipe, i veri capi, quelli che non vedevamo mai, si 
occupavano soprattutto dell'influsso dei miglioramenti 
climatici sulla pelliccia della volpe artica. 

Vivevamo in baracche di legno prefabbricate, circondati da 
un precambriano mondo di granito. Avevamo un 
equipaggiamento fornitissimo: «Reader's Digest», gelatiera, 
toilettes chimiche, cappelli di carta per Natale. La mia salute, 
nonostante la vacuità e la noia smisurate - o forse proprio 
per quelle -, subì un prodigioso miglioramento. Circondato da 
una vegetazione deprimente come i salici nani e i licheni; 
permeato e, immagino, purificato da un vento sibilante; 
seduto su un masso sotto un cielo assolutamente traslucido 
(non che ne trasparisse nulla d'interessante), mi sentivo 
curiosamente estraniato da me stesso. Niente tentazioni 
esasperanti. Le ragazzette esquimesi, lustre e grassocce, 
odorose di pesce, con le repellenti chiome corvine e la faccia 
da porcellino d'India, risvegliavano in me ancor meno voglie 
della dottoressa Johnson. Nelle regioni polari le ninfette non 
esistono. 


Lasciai morene, sirene, ablazioni e abrasioni ai piu 
qualificati, e per qualche tempo cercai di annotare quelle che 
ritenevo ingenuamente «reazioni» (osservai, per esempio, 
che sotto il sole di mezzanotte i sogni tendevano a essere 
molto colorati, il che mi fu confermato dal mio amico 
fotografo). Avevo anche il compito di intervistare i miei vari 
compagni a proposito di numerose importanti questioni, quali 
la nostalgia, la paura degli animali sconosciuti, le fantasie 
alimentari, le polluzioni notturne, gli hobby, la scelta dei 
programmi radiofonici, i mutamenti di prospettiva, ecc. 
Presto ne ebbero tutti piene le tasche, e abbandonai 
completamente la ricerca; soltanto verso la fine di quei venti 
mesi di «lavori gelati» (come uno dei botanici li definì 
scherzosamente) misi insieme un rapporto assai brioso e 
completamente campato in aria che il lettore troverà negli 
«Annali 
di psicofisica degli adulti» del 1945 o 1946, così come nel 
numero di «Esplorazioni artiche» dedicato a quella specifica 
spedizione; la quale, in definitiva - come poi appresi dal mio 
affabile dottore -, non aveva nulla a che fare col rame 
dell'isola Vittoria o faccende simili: era di quel genere che si 
definisce «top secret». Lasciate quindi che mi limiti ad 
aggiungere che il suo scopo, qualunque esso fosse, fu 
mirabilmente raggiunto. 

AI lettore dispiacerà apprendere che poco dopo il mio 
ritorno alla civiltà ebbi un'altra crisi di follia (sempre che alla 
melanconia e a un senso di intollerabile oppressione vada 
applicato questo termine crudele). Devo la mia completa 
guarigione a una scoperta che feci proprio mentre mi 
curavano in quella particolare, costosissima clinica: scoprii 
che prendere in giro gli psichiatri mi procurava un 
inesauribile, gagliardo godimento. Bastava circuirli con 
astuzia; non mostrare mai che conosci tutti i trucchi del 
mestiere; inventare sogni elaboratissimi, puri classici dello 
stile (che procurano a /oro, i cavasogni, incubi dai quali si 
svegliano urlando); stuzzicarli con false «scene primarie»; e 
non lasciargli mai intravedere il minimo sprazzo delle tue 
vere turbe sessuali. Corrompendo un'infermiera ebbi accesso 
a uno schedario dove scoprii, con spasso supremo, alcune 
cartelle cliniche in cui venivo definito «potenzialmente 


omosessuale» e «totalmente impotente». Il gioco era così 
appagante, i suoi risultati - nel mio caso - così salutari che 
dopo la guarigione mi fermai per un altro mese (dormendo 
magnificamente e mangiando come una scolaretta). Rimasi 
poi un'ulteriore settimana, per il semplice gusto di sfidare un 
formidabile nuovo venuto, un celebre fuoruscito (certamente 
fuori di sé) che riusciva a far credere ai suoi pazienti di esser 
stati testimoni del proprio concepimento. 
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Uscito dall'ospedale cominciai a cercare nel New England, in 

campagna o in una cittadina sonnolenta (olmi, chiesetta 
bianca), un posto dove poter trascorrere un'estate operosa, 
sostentandomi con una compatta cassa di appunti che ero 
andato accumulando e bagnandomi in qualche lago dei 
dintorni. Il lavoro mi interessava di nuovo, voglio dire i miei 
esercizi d’erudizione; l’altro, l'attiva partecipazione ai 
profumi postumi dello zio, era ormai ridotto al minimo. Uno 
dei suoi ex dipendenti, il rampollo di una famiglia illustre, mi 
propose di andare per qualche mese da un suo cugino, 
il signor McCoo, che aveva avuto dei rovesci di fortuna e 
adesso era in pensione; lui e la moglie intendevano affittare 
l'ultimo piano di casa loro, dove aveva delicatamente abitato 
un'anziana zia defunta. Disse che avevano due figliolette, 
l'una in fasce, l'altra sui dodici anni, e un bellissimo giardino 
non lontano da un bellissimo lago. Risposi che mi sembrava 
tutto perfettamente perfetto 

Dopo uno scambio di lettere si convinsero che ero 
addomesticato, e trascorsi sul treno una notte sublime, 
fantasticando su ogni possibile dettaglio dell'enigmatica 
ninfetta cui avrei dato ripetizioni di francese accarezzandola 
in humbertesco. Nessuno venne a prendermi alla stazione 
giocattolo dove scesi con la mia costosa valigia nuova; 
nessuno rispondeva al telefono; e alla fine McCoo, fradicio e 
sconvolto, mi raggiunse nell'unico albergo della verde e 
rosea Ramsdale per comunicarmi che la sua casa era appena 
stata rasa al suolo da un incendio - forse in seguito alla 
sincrona conflagrazione che aveva imperversato tutta la notte 


nelle mie vene. Moglie e figlie, mi disse, erano fuggite con la 
macchina in una fattoria di sua proprietà, ma un'amica di sua 
moglie, una persona squisita, la signora Haze, Lawn Street 
342, si offriva di ospitarmi. La dirimpettaia di questa Haze gli 
aveva prestato la sua limousine, una vettura deliziosamente 
antiquata, dal tetto quadro, con un negro gioviale al volante. 
Ora che l'unica ragione di quel mio viaggio si era dileguata, la 
sistemazione di cui sopra non aveva giustificazione alcuna. 
D'accordo, la sua casa andava ricostruita da cima a fondo; e 
allora? Ce l'aveva un'assicurazione, sì o no? Ero furente, 
deluso e seccatissimo, ma nella mia qualità di europeo 
beneducato non potevo esimermi da quella spedizione in 
carro funebre fino a Lawn Street; temevo che McCoo, pur di 
liberarsi di me, potesse escogitare qualcosa di ancor più 
cervellotico. Lo vidi sgattaiolare via, e il mio autista scosse il 
capo con una risatina. Strada facendo giurai a me stesso che 
per nulla al mondo sarei rimasto a Ramsdale; avrei preso 
quel giorno stesso il primo aereo per le Maldive, le Mauritius 
o le Malebolge. Era già un po' di tempo che le dolci possibilità 
di certe spiagge in technicolor mi stillavano lungo la spina 
dorsale; in realtà il cugino di McCoo, con quel suo premuroso 
consiglio dimostratosi ora assolutamente inane, non aveva 
fatto che stornare bruscamente il filo dei miei pensieri. 

A proposito di brusche deviazioni: mentre sterzavamo per 
imboccare Lawn Street, per poco non investimmo un 
invadente cane suburbano (uno di quelli che aspettano le 
automobili sdraiati in mezzo alla strada). E, poco 
oltre, ecco casa Haze: un orrore di legno bianco dall'aria 
squallida e vetusta, più che bianca, grigia... una di quelle 
case in cui sai gia che invece della doccia c'è un tubo di 
gomma applicabile al rubinetto della vasca. Diedi la mancia 
all'autista sperando che se ne andasse immediatamente, 
consentendomi così di fare dietro-front e tornarmene zitto 
zitto all'albergo e alla valigia; ma lui si limitò a portarsi 
all'altro lato della Strada, dove un'anziana signora lo 
chiamava dalla veranda. Che potevo fare? Suonai il 
campanello. 

Mi accolse una cameriera negra, che mi piantò sullo zerbino 
per tornare a precipizio in cucina, dove stava bruciando 
qualcosa che non doveva bruciare. L'ingresso era guarnito da 


un vezzoso carillon collegato alla porta, da un mostriciattolo 
di legno con le orbite bianche, genere artigianato messicano, 
e dallo scontato beniamino dei borghesucci con pretese 
artistiche, /‘Ar/ésienne di van Gogh. Sulla destra, da una porta 
socchiusa, si intravedeva un salotto, con ulteriore paccottiglia 
messicana in un'angoliera e un sofà a strisce contro il muro. 
In fondo al corridoio c'erano le scale, e mentre mi asciugavo 
la fronte (non m'ero accorto di quanto facesse caldo, fuori) e 
fissavo, tanto per fissare qualcosa, una vecchia palla da 
tennis grigia su una cassapanca di quercia, dal pianerottolo 
giunse la voce di contralto della signora Haze, la quale, 
sporgendosi dalla ringhiera, domandò melodiosa: «E lei, 
Monsieur Humbert?». Insieme alla voce scese anche un po'di 
cenere di sigaretta. Poco dopo la signora in persona - 
sandali, pantaloni marrone, blusa di seta gialla, faccia 
quadrata, in quest'ordine - scese i gradini, l'indice che ancora 
picchiettava la sigaretta. 

Sarà meglio che la descriva subito, per togliermi il pensiero. 
La poveretta era sui trentacinque anni; aveva la fronte 
lucida, le sopracciglia depilate e i tratti piuttosto elementari 
ma non sgradevoli, del tipo che si potrebbe definire una 
soluzione molto diluita di Marlene Dietrich. Tastandosi lo 
chignon di un castano bronzeo mi condusse in salotto, dove 
ci intrattenemmo per un minuto sull'incendio di casa McCoo e 
sui pregi della vita a Ramsdale. Gli occhi verde mare, molto 
distanziati, avevano uno strano modo di viaggiarti addosso, 
evitando scrupolosamente di incontrare il tuo sguardo. Il 
sorriso non era che lo scatto interrogativo di un sopracciglio; 
e mentre parlava continuava a svolgere le sue spire dal 
divano per gettarsi spasmodicamente verso tre posacenere e 
il vicino caminetto (dove giaceva il bruno torsolo di una 
mela); dopodiché sprofondava di nuovo nei cuscini, una 
gamba piegata sotto di sé. Era 
palesemente una di quelle donne nelle cui parole forbite si 
riflette magari un club del libro, o del bridge, o qualche altra 
micidiale banalità, ma mai l'anima; donne completamente 
prive di senso dell'umorismo; donne del tutto indifferenti, in 
cuor loro, alla dozzina di possibili argomenti da salotto, ma 
molto attente alle regole della conversazione di per sé, 
attraverso il cui solare cellophane si possono facilmente 


discernere frustrazioni non molto appetitose. 
Nell'improbabilissima eventualità che —rimanessi, sapevo 
perfettamente con quanto metodo si sarebbe accinta a 
riservarmi il trattamento certo implicito, per lei, nel fatto 
stesso di prendere un pensionante; e mi sarei trovato di 
nuovo impegolato in una di quelle uggiose relazioni che 
conoscevo così bene. 

Ma stabilirmi lì era fuori questione. Non potevo essere felice 
in quel genere di casa, con le sedie ingombre di riviste 
bisunte e una sorta di orrendo ibrido tra la farsa del 
cosiddetto «funzionale arredamento moderno» e la tragedia 
delle sedie a dondolo decrepite e dei tavolini rachitici 
sovrastati da lampade defunte. Mi condusse di sopra, e poi a 
sinistra, nella «mia» camera. La ispezionai attraverso la 
bruma in assoluta ripulsa, ma riuscii a distinguere sopra il 
«mio» letto la Sonata a Kreutzer di René Prinet. E pensare che 
la chiamava «camera-studio» - quel solaio per la servitù! 
Fillamocela subito di qui, mi dissi con fermezza, mentre 
fingevo di soppesare la somma minacciosamente risibile che 
la mia trepidante padrona di casa mi chiedeva per vitto e 
alloggio. 

Tuttavia, la mia cortesia di vecchio stampo mi impedì di 
sottrarmi subito a quel cimento. Traversammo il pianerottolo 
e raggiungemmo il lato destro della casa («dove ci sono la 
stanza mia e quella di Lo», essendo Lo presumibilmente la 
domestica), e a stento l'inquilino-amante riuscì a trattenere 
un brivido quando, da maschio estremamente schizzinoso 
qual era, gli fu concessa un'anteprima dell'unico bagno, un 
minuscolo vano oblungo tra il pianerottolo e la stanza di 
«Lo», con flosce cose gocciolanti appese su una vasca 


dall'aria sospetta (dentro, il punto interrogativo di un 
capello); c'erano anche le previste volute del serpente di 
gomma, con il loro pendant - la vezzosa, scolorita foderina 


rosa sul coperchio del water. 

«Vedo che non le ha fatto una grande impressione» disse la 
signora, posandomi per un attimo la mano sulla manica. 
C'era in lei una placida insolenza - l'eccesso di quella che mi 
pare si chiami «padronanza» -, combinata con una timidezza 
e una melanconia che davano alle sue parole, scelte ad arte, 
il tono innaturale del professore di retorica. «Sì, lo ammetto, 


la casa non è a posto,» continuò la povera condannata «ma le 
assicuro (mi 

guardava le labbra) che si troverà molto bene, anzi 
benissimo. Lasci che le mostri il giardino» (queste ultime 
parole con più brio e un guizzo accattivante nella voce). 

La seguii di nuovo con riluttanza giù per le scale, e poi per 
la cucina in fondo al corridoio, sul lato destro della casa, dove 
c'erano anche la stanza da pranzo e il salotto (sotto la «mia» 
camera, sulla sinistra, c'era soltanto un garage). In cucina la 
domestica negra, giovane e grassoccia, prese la borsona di 
vernice nera dalla maniglia della porta che dava sul retro: «lo 
vado, signora Haze». «Sì, Louise» rispose la signora Haze con 
un sospiro. «Facciamo i conti venerdì». Attraverso una 
piccola dispensa entrammo nella stanza da pranzo, parallela 
al salotto che avevamo già ammirato. Notai un calzino bianco 
sul pavimento. La Haze, senza fermarsi, lo raccolse con un 
brontolio e lo gettò in un armadio vicino alla dispensa. 
Esaminammo brevemente un tavolo di mogano con una 
fruttiera al centro, che conteneva soltanto il nocciolo ancora 
luccicante di una sola prugna. Frugai in una tasca per cercare 
l'orario, e di nascosto lo tirai fuori per consultarlo appena 
possibile. Camminavo ancora alle spalle della Haze 
attraverso la sala da pranzo, quando, più in là, scorsi un 
improvviso tripudio di verzura - «la loggia!» cinguettò la mia 
guida -, e poi, senza il minimo preavviso, un'azzurra onda 
marina si gonfiò sotto il mio cuore, e su una stuoia immersa 
in una polla di sole, seminuda, sdraiata, e poi in ginocchio, e 
poi voltata sulle ginocchia, ecco la mia innamorata della 
Costa Azzurra che mi squadrava al di sopra degli occhiali 
scuri. 

Era la stessa bambina - le stesse spalle fragili e sfumate di 
miele, la stessa schiena nuda, serica e flessuosa, gli stessi 
capelli castani. Un foulard nero a pois, annodato sul petto, 
nascondeva ai miei occhi di attempato scimmione, ma non 
allo sguardo della giovane memoria, i seni immaturi che 
avevo accarezzato un giorno immortale. E come la nutrice 
nella fiaba della principessina (perduta, rapita, scoperta nei 
laceri panni di una zingarella, attraverso i quali la sua nudità 
sorrideva al re e ai suoi segugi) riconobbi il minuscolo neo 
bruno sul suo fianco. Sgomento ed esultante (il re che piange 


di gioia, lo squillo delle trombe, la nutrice ubriaca) rividi il suo 
adorabile addome rientrante, dove la mia bocca, diretta a 
sud, aveva brevemente indugiato; e quei fianchi puerili sui 
quali avevo baciato l'impronta merlata dell'elastico dei 
calzoncini - quell'ultimo, folle giorno immortale dietro le 
«Roches Roses». | venticinque anni che avevo vissuto da 
allora si affusolarono in una punta palpitante e svanirono. 

Mi è molto difficile esprimere con forza adeguata quel 
lampo, quel brivido, quell'empito di appassionata agnizione. 
Nell'attimo iniettato di sole in cui il mio sguardo scivolò sulla 
bambina inginocchiata (le palpebre che battevano al di sopra 
di quei severi occhiali scuri - la piccola Herr Doktor che mi 
avrebbe guarito da tutti i miei dolori), mentre le passavo 
accanto travestito da adulto (un grande, possente, splendido 
esemplare di virilità hollywoodiana), il vuoto aspirante della 
mia anima riuscì a risucchiare tutti i dettagli della sua radiosa 
bellezza, che paragonai a quelli corrispondenti della mia 
promessa sposa defunta. Presto, naturalmente, lei, questa 
nouvelle, questa Lolita, la mia Lolita, avrebbe eclissato 
completamente il suo prototipo. Voglio solo sottolineare che, 
da parte mia, la sua scoperta fu una fatale conseguenza di 
quel «principato sul mare» del mio tormentato passato. 
Tutto, fra quei due eventi, era stato soltanto un susseguirsi di 
brancolamenti ed errori, di menzogneri embrioni del piacere. 
Tutto ciò che li accomunava ne faceva una cosa sola. 

Ma non mi illudo: i miei giudici vedranno tutto questo come 
il ridicolo teatrino di un pazzo, un pazzo grossolanamente 
proclive al fruit vert. Au fond, ca m'est bien égal. lo so 
soltanto che mentre la Haze e io scendevamo in quel giardino 
dal fiato mozzo, le mie ginocchia erano come ginocchia 
riflesse nell'acqua increspata, e le mie labbra come sabbia, 
e... 
«Quella era la mia Lo,» disse la Haze «e questi sono i 
miei gigli». «Sì,» risposi «sì. Sono belli, belli, 
bellissimi!». 
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Il reperto numero due è un'agendina rilegata in finta pelle 


nera, con un anno dorato, il 1947, inciso en escalier 
sull'angolo in alto a sinistra. Parlo di questo grazioso prodotto 
della Ics-Ipsilon, Ipsilant, Michigan, come se l'avessi davvero 
davanti agli occhi. In realtà è andato distrutto cinque anni fa; 
ciò che esaminiamo ora (per cortese concessione della 
memoria fotografica) è soltanto la sua fuggevole 
materializzazione, una sparuta, implume fenice. 

Ricordo con tanta precisione quel diario perché, in verità, lo 
scrissi due volte. Prima buttavo giù ogni appunto a matita 
(con molte cancellature e correzioni) sui fogli di quel che in 
commercio è conosciuto come «blocco»; e poi copiavo il 
tutto, con lapalissiane abbreviazioni, 
sull'agendina nera sopra menzionata, con la mia scrittura più 
minuscola e satanica. 

Nel New Hampshire il 30 maggio è per decreto Giorno di 
Digiuno, ma non nelle due Caroline. Quel giorno un'epidemia 
di «influenza addominale» (che cosa sia, non lo so) costrinse 
le scuole di Ramsdale a chiudere i battenti sino alla fine 
dell'estate. Quanto ai dati meteorologici, il lettore può 
controllarli sul «Ramsdale Journal» del 1947. lo mi ero 
trasferito in casa Haze da qualche giorno, e il piccolo diario 
che ora mi propongo di riscrivere macchinalmente 
(pressappoco come una spia ripete a memoria il contenuto 
del biglietto che ha ingoiato) copre la maggior parte del 
mese di giugno. 

Giovedì. Giornata caldissima. Dal mio osservatorio (finestra 
del bagno) ho visto Dolores che ritirava il bucato nella luce 
verde mela dietro la casa. Sono uscito a fare quattro passi. 
Aveva una camicia scozzese, i blue jeans e le scarpe da 
tennis. Ognuno dei suoi movimenti, nella luce maculata del 
sole, pizzicava la corda più sensibile e recondita del mio corpo 
abietto. Dopo un po' mi si è seduta accanto sul gradino più 
basso del terrazzino e si è messa a raccogliere i sassolini che 
aveva in mezzo ai piedi - sassolini, Dio mio, e poi un vetro 
incurvato, residuo di una bottiglia del latte, che sembrava un 
labbro ringhiante - e a tirarli contro una lattina. Ping. No, 
basta! Non puoi colpirla di nuovo. E una tortura! Di nuovo. 
Ping. Pelle mirabile, oh, mirabile: tenera e brunita, senza la 
minima imperfezione. | gelati con lo sciroppo fanno venire 
l'acne. La sostanza untuosa, detta sebo, che nutre i follicoli 


piliferi della pelle crea, quando è in eccesso, un'irritazione 
che apre la via alle infezioni. Ma le ninfette non hanno l'acne, 
benché s'ingozzino di cibi pesanti. Dio, che tormento quel 
serico lucore sulla tempia, che va digradando nel castano 
luminoso dei capelli! E l'ossicino che palpita sul fianco della 
caviglia impolverata! «Chi, la McCoo? Ginny McCoo? Oh, è un 
orrore. E cattiva, anche. E zoppa. Per un pelo non è morta di 
poliomielite». Ping. Gli scintillanti arabeschi di peluria 
sull'avambraccio. Quando s'è alzata per portar dentro i panni 
ho potuto adorare a distanza il posteriore scolorito dei jeans 
arrotolati fino a metà polpaccio. L'insulsa Haze, completa di 
macchina fotografica, è spuntata dal prato come il chimerico 
albero di un fachiro, e dopo alcune manovre eliotropiche - 
sguardo triste in su, sguardo lieto in giù - ha avuto la 
sfrontatezza di immortalarmi mentre sedevo sui gradini 
strizzando gli occhi, Humbert le Bel. 

Venerdì. L'ho vista andare in qualche posto con una 
brunetta di nome Rose. Perché il suo modo di camminare - 
una bambina, badate, nient'altro che una bambina! - mi 
eccita così mostruosamente? Analizziamolo. Gli alluci appena 
appena all'indentro. Una sorta di sussultante scioltezza sotto 
il ginocchio, prolungata sino alla fine di ogni passo. L'ombra di 
uno strascichio. Molto infantile, infinitamente adescante. 
Humbert Humbert è infinitamente commosso anche dal 
gergo della piccola, dalla sua voce agra e acuta. Più tardi l'ho 
sentita bersagliare Rose, dall'altra parte della siepe, con una 
serie di grossolane sciocchezze. Mi vibravano dentro, stridule, 
con un ritmo crescente. Pausa. «Ora devo andare, piccola». 

Sabato. (Prime righe forse rimaneggiate). Lo so che è da 
pazzi tenere questo diario, ma il farlo mi dà uno strano 
brivido; e solo una moglie amorosa potrebbe decifrare la mia 
microscopica grafia. Lasciatemi dichiarare con un singhiozzo 
che oggi la mia L. ha preso il sole sulla cosiddetta «loggia», 
ma sua madre e un'altra signora erano sempre tra i piedi. 
Certo, avrei potuto mettermi sulla sedia a dondolo e fingere di 
leggere, ma per non correre rischi ho girato al largo: temevo 
che l'orribile, insano, ridicolo e patetico tremore che mi 
scuoteva mi avrebbe impedito di fare la mia entrée con una 
minima parvenza di disinvoltura. 

Domenica. Il fiotto di calore non ci lascia; settimana delle 


più favoniane. Stavolta ho guadagnato una posizione 
strategica sulla sedia a dondolo della loggia, con giornale 
obeso e pipa nuova, prima della comparsa di L. Con mia 
cocente delusione è arrivata con sua madre, entrambe in due 
pezzi neri, nuovi come la mia pipa. Il mio tesoro, la mia 
passione mi si è fermata accanto per un attimo (voleva la 
pagina dei fumetti), e aveva quasi l'identico odore dell'altra, 
quella della Costa Azzurra, ma più intenso, con sfumature più 
crude - un torrido afrore che ha subito messo in moto la mia 
virilità; ma già mi aveva strappato l'agognata rubrica e s'era 
ritirata sulla stuoia, accanto a mamma foca. Là la mia 
bellezza s'è sdraiata bocconi, mostrando a me e alle mille 
pupille sgranate del mio sangue occhiuto le scapole appena 
sollevate, e la peluria lungo l'incurvatura della spina dorsale, 
e il gonfiore delle sode, strette natiche fasciate di nero, e la 
balneare esposizione delle cosce da scolaretta. In silenzio, 
l'alunna di seconda media leggeva con diletto i suoi fumetti 
verdi rossi e blu. Era la piu bella ninfetta che Priapo - verde 
rosso e blu - potesse escogitare. Mentre, con le labbra aride, 
continuavo a guardarla attraverso iridescenti strati di luce, 
mettendo a fuoco la mia libidine e dondolandomi appena 
sotto il giornale, mi sono reso conto che il vederla così, se mi 
concentravo 

in modo adeguato, poteva bastare a procurarmi 
immediatamente un godimento da poveracci; ma come un 
rapace che preferisca una preda in movimento a una 
immobile, ho progettato di far coincidere quel misero trionfo 
con uno dei vari movimenti puerili che lei faceva di tanto in 
tanto nel leggere, come cercare di grattarsi in mezzo alla 
schiena rivelando un'ascella punteggiata - ma di colpo la 
grassa Haze ha rovinato tutto girandosi verso di me per 
chiedermi un fiammifero, e dando. inizio a una 
pseudoconversazione sul libro fasullo di un qualche impostore 
di successo. 

Lunedì. Delectatio morosa. Trascorrono tetre e lente le mie 
dolorose giornate. Questo pomeriggio dovevamo andare 
(mamma Haze, Dolores e io) al vicino Lago a Clessidra, per 
fare il bagno e crogiolarci al sole; ma a mezzogiorno il 
mattino madreperlaceo è degenerato in pioggia, e Lo ha fatto 
una scenata. 


È stato calcolato che a New York e a Chicago l'età media 
della pubescenza femminile è di tredici anni e nove mesi. 
Questa età può variare, da individuo a individuo, tra i dieci 
anni, o anche meno, e i diciassette. Quando Harry Edgar la 
possedette, Virginia non aveva ancora compiuto quattordici 
anni. Le dava lezioni di algebra. /e m'imagine cela. 
Trascorsero la luna di miele a Petersburg, Florida. «Monsieur 
Poepoe», come uno degli allievi parigini di Monsieur Humbert 
Humbert chiamava il poeta-poeta. 

Stando agli specialisti di sessualità infantile, io ho tutte le 
caratteristiche atte a risvegliare una reciprocità nelle 
ragazzine: mascella squadrata, mano muscolosa, voce 
profonda e sonora, spalle larghe. Inoltre, dicono che io 
somigli a non so più quale attore o cantante confidenziale per 
il quale Lo ha preso una cotta. 

Martedì. Pioggia. Lago delle Piogge. Mamma a far compere. 
L., lo Sapevo, era vicina. Grazie ad alcune furtive manovre, 
l'ho incontrata nella camera di sua madre. Si teneva l'occhio 
sinistro spalancato per toglierne un bruscolo. Vestito a 
quadretti. Per quanto io adori la sua bruna, inebriante 
fragranza, penso davvero che dovrebbe lavarsi i capelli, ogni 
tanto. Per un momento ci siamo trovati entrambi nel 
medesimo, tiepido, verde bagno dello specchio, che rifletteva 
nel cielo, insieme a noi due, la sommità d'un pioppo. L'ho 
presa bruscamente per le spalle, poi teneramente per le 
tempie, girandola verso di me. «E qui,» ha detto «lo sento». 
«Una contadina svizzera userebbe la punta della lingua». 
«Per leccarlo via?». «Thì. Poth-tho provare io?». «Okay». Ho 
premuto con delicatezza il mio palpitante pungiglione sul 
globo salso e roteante. «Viva!» ha detto lei, 
sbattendo le palpebre. «E uscito davvero!». «Adesso l'altro». 
«Scemo,» ha cominciato «non c'è nie...», ma a questo punto 
ha notato le mie labbra protese. «Okay» ha detto in tono 
accomodante, e il tetro Humbert, chinandosi verso il viso 
caldo e arrossato rivolto all'insù, ha premuto la bocca contro 
la palpebra tremula. L. ha riso e, sfiorandomi, è uscita dalla 
stanza. Subito m'è parso di avere il cuore dappertutto. Mai 
nella mia vita... meanche quando accarezzavo il mio amore 
bambino in Francia... mai... 

Notte. Mai sperimentato un simile supplizio. Vorrei 


descrivere il suo viso, il suo modo di fare... e non posso, 
perché quando è vicina il desiderio acceca. Non sono 
abituato alla presenza delle ninfette, dannazione. Se chiudo 
gli occhi vedo di lei soltanto una frazione immobilizzata, 
l'inquadratura pubblicitaria di un film, il lampo di 
un'avvenenza levigata e occulta mentre, seduta, si allaccia 
una scarpa con il ginocchio alzato sotto la gonna scozzese. 
«Dolores Haze, ne montrez pas vos zhambes» (questa è sua 
madre, che crede di sapere il francese). 

Poeta a mes heures, ho composto un madrigale per le ciglia 
nere come fuliggine di quegli occhi vuoti d'un grigio pallido, 
per le cinque lentiggini asimmetriche di quel nasino all'insù, 
per la peluria bionda delle sue membra brune; ma l'ho 
stracciato, e oggi non riesco a ricordarlo. Solo coi termini più 
triti (riprendo il diario) riesco a descrivere i tratti di Lo: potrei 
dire che ha i capelli di un castano ramato, e le labbra rosse 
come una caramella rossa leccata - quello inferiore 
graziosamente tumido... oh, se fossi una scrittrice e potessi 
farla posare nuda in una nuda luce! E invece sono l'alto, 
magro, dinoccolato Humbert Humbert, con il torace villoso, le 
folte sopracciglia nere e il suo Strano accento, e una cloaca di 
mostri putrescenti dietro il lento sorriso da ragazzo. 
Nemmeno lei, del resto, è la fragile fanciulla dei romanzi 
rosa. Quello che mi fa impazzire è la natura doppia di questa 
ninfetta - di ogni ninfetta, forse; questo miscuglio, nella mia 
Lolita, di un'infantilità tenera e sognante e di una sorta di 
raccapricciante volgarità, che discende dalle stucchevoli 
fotomodelle della pubblicità e delle riviste, coi loro nasetti 
sbarazzini; dal colorito roseo e vago delle servette 
adolescenti della vecchia Europa (odorose di margherite 
schiacciate e sudore); e dalle giovanissime sgualdrine 
travestite da bambine nei bordelli di provincia; e ancora, 
tutto questo si confonde con la squisita, immacolata 
tenerezza che filtra attraverso il muschio e la mota, la 
sozzura e la morte, oh Dio, oh Dio! E la cosa più singolare è 
che lei, questa Lolita, la mia Lolita, ha personificato l'antica 
brama di chi scrive, così che sopra tutto c'è... Lolita. 

Mercoledì. «Allora, convinca la mamma a portarci al lago, 
domani». Queste le testuali parole pronunciate con un 
voluttuoso bisbiglio dalla mia fiamma dodicenne quando ci 


siamo scontrati sulla veranda, io diretto in casa, lei fuori. Il 
riflesso del sole pomeridiano, un corrusco diamante bianco 
dagli innumerevoli aculei iridescenti, tremolò sul baule 
tondeggiante di una macchina in sosta. Il fogliame di un olmo 
voluminoso disegnava le proprie ombre pastose sul muro 
rivestito di assi. Due pioppi oscillanti tremolavano. Si 
percepivano i suoni informi del traffico lontano; una bambina 
chiamava «Nancy! Nan-cy!». In casa Lolita ascoltava il suo 
disco preferito, Piccola Carmen, che io chiamavo Carmen- 
sitter. 

Giovedì. leri sera eravamo sulla loggia, la Haze, Lolita e io. Il 
crepuscolo tiepido si era stemperato in un'amorosa oscurità. 
La tardona aveva finito di raccontare con gran profusione di 
particolari la trama di un film che lei e L. avevano visto 
quell'inverno. Il pugile era caduto molto in basso, ma poi 
aveva incontrato il buon vecchio prete (che nella sua 
gagliarda gioventù era stato a sua volta pugile, e sapeva 
ancora darle di santa ragione ai peccatori). Eravamo seduti 
per terra su un mucchio di cuscini, e L. stava tra quell'altra e 
me (si era insinuata fra noi, il tesorino). A mia volta mi sono 
lanciato in un esilarante resoconto delle mie avventure 
artiche. La musa dell'invenzione mi ha allungato un fucile, col 
quale ho sparato a un orso bianco che si è messo a sedere e 
ha detto: «Ah!». Intanto percepivo acutamente la vicinanza 
di L.; parlando e gesticolando in quel buio misericordioso ho 
approfittato di uno dei miei moti invisibili per toccarle la 
mano, la spalla e una ballerinetta di lana e tulle con cui 
giocava continuando a ficcarmela in grembo; e infine, dopo 
aver completamente irretito il mio ardente tesoro in quella 
trama di carezze eteree, ho osato sfiorarle la gamba nuda 
sulla lanugine d'uva spina dello stinco, e ridevo delle mie 
battute, e tremavo, e celavo i miei tremori, e un paio di volte 
ho sentito con labbra fuggevoli il tepore dei suoi capelli e, 
carezzando il suo giocattolo, le ho sussurrato un rapido, 
scherzoso «a parte» strofinando il naso sulla sua pelle. Anche 
lei si è agitata parecchio, tanto che alla fine sua madre le ha 
detto bruscamente di smetterla e ha lanciato la bambola nel 
buio, e io ho riso al di sopra delle gambe di Lo, e mi sono 
rivolto alla Haze per potermi avventurare con la mano su per 
l'esile schiena della mia ninfetta e tastarle la pelle attraverso 


la camicia da ragazzo. 

Ma sapevo che non c'era speranza; ero cosi torturato dalla 
bramosia, cosi penosamente compresso dai vestiti, che mi 
sono sentito quasi sollevato 
quando la voce calma di sua madre ha annunciato nel buio: 
«E ora tutti pensiamo proprio che Lo dovrebbe andare a 
letto». «lo penso proprio che fai schifo» ha detto Lo. «Vuol 
dire che domani niente picnic» ha ribattuto la Haze. «Siamo 
in un paese libero» ha continuato Lolita. Quindi, 
arrabbiatissima, se n'è andata con una pernacchia, e io sono 
rimasto per pura forza di inerzia mentre la Haze fumava la 
decima sigaretta della serata e si lamentava di Lo. 

Già a un anno, sa, era una bambina dispettosa, gettava i 
giocattoli fuori dal lettino, la carognetta, e la sua povera 
mamma doveva continuare a raccoglierli! Adesso, a dodici 
anni, era una vera peste, ha continuato. L'unica cosa che 
voleva dalla vita era dimenarsi a ritmo di boogie-woogie o 
esibirsi roteando un bastone da majorette. Prendeva brutti 
voti, ma qui si era adattata meglio che a Pisky (Pisky era la 
città natale degli Haze nel Middle West. Lei aveva ereditato 
la casa di Ramsdale da sua suocera, e ci si erano trasferite 
meno di due anni prima). «Perché non stava bene, là?». «Oh, 
guardi, ci sono passata anch'io, povera me, quando ero 
piccola! | ragazzi ti torcono un braccio, ti vengono apposta 
addosso con una pila di libri, ti tirano i capelli, ti schiacciano 
il seno, ti alzano la sottana. E vero, tutti gli adolescenti hanno 
dei momenti di cattivo umore, è un fatto concomitante 
dell'età dello sviluppo, ma Lo esagera. E musona e 
sfuggente. Screanzata e ribelle. Ha ficcato una penna 
stilografica nel didietro di Viola, una sua compagna italiana. 
Sa cosa mi piacerebbe? Se lei, Monsieur, fosse ancora qui 
quest'autunno, le chiederei di aiutarla a fare i compiti... Lei 
sembra saper tutto, la geografia, la matematica, il 
francese...». «Oh, tutto» ha risposto Monsieur. «Allora» ha 
aggiunto in fretta la Haze «vuol dire che resterà!». Avevo 
voglia di urlare che sarei rimasto in eterno, se solo avessi 
avuto la speranza di accarezzare ogni tanto la mia 
neoallieva. Ma diffidavo della Haze; così mi sono limitato a 
bofonchiare qualcosa, e poi, stiracchiandomi in modo non 
concomitante (/e mot juste), mi sono ritirato in camera mia. 


La donna, perd, non era evidentemente disposta a 
considerare conclusa la giornata. Ero gia adagiato sul mio 
freddo letto, le mani che mi premevano sul viso il fragrante 
fantasma di Lolita, quando ho udito la mia instancabile 
padrona di casa che si avvicinava furtiva alla mia porta - solo 
per informarsi, ha detto in un sussurro, se avevo finito la 
rivista scandalistica che mi aveva prestato l'altro giorno. 
Dalla sua stanza Lo ha strillato che l'aveva presa lei. Questa 
casa è proprio una biblioteca circolante, fulmini divini! 

Venerdì. Mi chiedo che cosa direbbero i miei editori 
accademici se citassi nel mio testo «/a vermeillette fente» di 
Ronsard, o «un petit mont feutré de momse délicate, tracé 
sur le milieu d'un fillet escarlatte» di Remy Belleau, e così via. 
Se resto ancora in questa casa avrò probabilmente un altro 
esaurimento nervoso - lo sforzo di questa tentazione 
intollerabile accanto al mio tesoro... mio tesoro... mia vita e 
mia sposa. Chissà se madre natura l'ha già iniziata al Mistero 
del Menarca? Senso di gonfiore. E arrivato il marchese. Le 
cose. Piove in casa. «Il signor Utero (cito da una rivista per 
ragazzine) comincia a costruire una parete spessa e soffice, 
nell'eventualità che debba fare da culla a un bambino». Il 
minuscolo pazzo nella cella imbottita. 

A proposito: se mai commettessi un assassinio serio... 
Notate il «se». Lo stimolo dovrebbe essere qualcosa di più di 
quello che mi successe con Valeria. Notate scrupolosamente 
che allora ero piuttosto inetto. Se mai vorrete farmi sfrigolare 
a morte su quella sedia, ricordate che solo un accesso di 
follia potrebbe darmi l'energia elementare per diventare un 
bruto (intero passaggio forse rimaneggiato). A volte, nei miei 
sogni, cerco di uccidere. Ma sapete che cosa succede? Per 
esempio ho in mano una pistola. Per esempio miro a un 
nemico mite, a cui le mie azioni interessano fino a un certo 
punto. Oh sì, premo il grilletto, ma dalla bocca imbarazzata 
della mia arma le pallottole cadono fiaccamente a terra. In 
quei sogni la mia unica preoccupazione è nascondere il mio 
fiasco al nemico, che comincia lentamente a seccarsi. 

Stasera a cena la serpe mi ha detto, indirizzando a Lo uno 
sguardo in  tralice scintillante di scherno materno (avevo 
appena descritto, in tono scherzoso, i deliziosi baffetti a 
spazzolino che non mi ero ancora deciso a farmi crescere): 


«Meglio di no, se non vogliamo che qualcuno perda 
completamente la testolina!». Subito Lo ha spinto da parte il 
suo pesce bollito, quasi rovesciando il bicchiere di latte, e si è 
precipitata fuori dalla stanza. «La annoierebbe molto» ha 
soggiunto la Haze «venire domani a fare una nuotata nel 
lago, se Lo chiederà scusa per le sue maniere?». 

Più tardi ho sentito, dagli antri frementi in cui le due rivali si 
stavano accapigliando, un gran sbattere di porte e altri suoni. 

Non ha chiesto scusa. Niente lago. Poteva essere 
divertente. Sabato. Già da qualche giorno, quando scrivo in 
camera mia, lascio la porta socchiusa; ma soltanto oggi la 
trappola ha funzionato. Più irrequieta del solito, ciabattando 
e strascicando i piedi - per nascondere l'imbarazzo di essere 
entrata senza invito -, Lo è entrata e dopo aver ciondolato un 
po' 
per la stanza si è interessata ai ghirigori da incubo che con la 
penna avevo tracciato su un foglio. Oh no: non erano frutto 
della pausa ispirata di uno scrittore tra un paragrafo e l'altro; 
erano gli abominevoli geroglifici (che lei non poteva 
decifrare) della mia fatale lussuria. Mentre Lo chinava i riccioli 
castani sulla scrivania a cui ero seduto, Humbert il Rauco l'ha 
cinta con un braccio nella patetica imitazione di una 
familiarità tra consanguinei; e la mia innocente, piccola 
visitatrice, continuando a studiare con sguardo miope il foglio 
che aveva in mano, si è calata lentamente sul mio ginocchio 
in una posizione semiseduta. Il suo profilo adorabile, le labbra 
dischiuse, i tiepidi capelli erano a una decina di centimetri dal 
mio canino scoperto; e attraverso i ruvidi vestiti da 
ragazzaccio ho sentito il calore delle sue membra. D'un tratto 
mi sono reso conto che potevo baciarle la gola o l'angolo 
della bocca con assoluta impunità. Sapevo che mi avrebbe 
lasciato fare, magari chiudendo gli occhi, come insegna 
Hollywood. Un doppio gelato di vaniglia col cioccolato caldo... 
appena più insolito di quello. Non so dire al mio dotto lettore 
(le sopracciglia, sospetto, gli saranno ormai arrivate sul retro 
del cranio calvo), non so dirgli come me ne sia reso conto; 
forse il mio orecchio di scimmione aveva colto 
inconsapevolmente un lieve cambiamento nel ritmo del suo 
respiro - perché adesso non stava davvero guardando i miei 
scarabocchi, ma aspettava con curiosità e compostezza (oh, 


la mia limpida ninfetta!) che il fascinoso pensionante facesse 
quello che moriva dalla voglia di fare. Una bambina moderna, 
avida lettrice di riviste di cinema, esperta di primi piani lenti 
come sogni, non avrebbe trovato troppo strano, pensavo, che 
un amico adulto, prestante e intensamente virile... troppo 
tardi. La voce della garrula Louise ha fatto vibrare la casa; 
raccontava alla Haze, or ora rincasata, di non so quale 
bestiola morta che lei e Leslie Tomson avevano trovato in 
cantina, e per nulla al mondo la piccola Lolita si sarebbe 
persa una simile chicca. 

Domenica. Volubile, scorbutica, allegra, goffa, aggraziata - 
la grazia agra della sua prima adolescenza di puledra -, 
tormentosamente desiderabile dalla testa ai piedi (tutto il 
New England per la penna di una scrittrice donna!), dal fiocco 
nero confezionato alle mollette che le tengono a posto i 
capelli, alla piccola cicatrice sul polpaccio armonioso (in 
basso, dove a Pisky un ragazzo coi pattini a rotelle le ha dato 
un calcio), cinque centimetri sopra i ruvidi calzini bianchi. E 
andata con sua madre dagli Hamilton una festa di 
compleanno, o qualcosa del genere. Vestito di 
percalle, gonna ampia. Le sue colombelle sembrano già ben 
formate. Tesorino precoce! 

Lunedì. Mattino di pioggia. «Ces matins gris si doux...». Il 
mio pigiama bianco ha un fregio lilla sul dorso. Sono come 
uno di quei ragni pallidi e gonfi che si vedono nei giardini 
antichi: insediati nel mezzo di una tela luccicante, danno 
piccoli strattoni a questo o quel filo. Mentre sto seduto come 
un mago scaltro sulla mia sedia, aguzzando l'orecchio, la mia 
ragnatela è tesa su tutta la casa. E in camera sua, Lo? 
Delicatamente tiro la mia seta. Non c'è. Ho appena sentito lo 
staccato intermittente del rullo della carta igienica; e la mia 
antenna non ha percepito nessun passo dal bagno alla sua 
stanza. Si starà lavando i denti (l'unico atto sanitario cui Lo si 
dedichi con autentico entusiasmo)? No. La porta del bagno si 
è appena chiusa con un tonfo; bisogna captare altrove la 
presenza della bella preda dai caldi colori. Facciamo 
scendere un filo di seta giù per le scale. In questo modo mi 
persuado che non è in cucina - la porta del frigo non sbatte, 
nessuno strillo rivolto all'aborrita mammina (che, immagino, è 
impegnata nella terza telefonata del mattino, tutta cinguettii 


e risatine trattenute). Ebbene, tastiamo, speriamo ancora. 
Come un raggio di luce m'insinuo col pensiero nel salotto e 
trovo la radio zitta (e mamma che continua a parlare 
sottovoce con la Chatfield o la Hamilton, tutta sorrisi e 
guance di porpora; fa coppa sul microfono con la mano libera, 
nega tacitamente di negare quei divertenti pettegolezzi e 
paroline e pensierini sul pensionante, bisbiglia in tono 
confidenziale come non fa mai, la distinta signora, parlando 
vis-a-vis). Ma allora la mia ninfetta non è proprio in casa! Se 
n'è andata! Quella che credevo una trama iridescente si 
rivela null'altro che una vecchia ragnatela polverosa; la casa 
è vuota, è morta. Ed ecco, attraverso la mia porta socchiusa, 
la tenera, sommessa  risatina di Lolita: «Non lo dica alla 
mamma, ma le ho mangiato tutta la pancetta!». Quando mi 
precipito fuori dalla stanza è già scomparsa. Lolita, dove sei? 
II vassoio della colazione, amorosamente preparato dalla 
padrona di casa, mi rivolge un ghigno sdentato, pronto a 
esser portato in camera. Lola, Lolita! 

Martedì. Di nuovo le nuvole hanno posticipato il picnic su 
quell'irraggiungibile lago. Sarà il Fato che ci mette lo 
zampino? leri mi sono provato un costume da bagno nuovo 
davanti allo specchio. 

Mercoledì. Nel pomeriggio la Haze (scarpe comode, abito di 
sartoria) ha detto che andava in centro a comprare un regalo 
per l'amica di un'amica; chissà se sarei stato così gentile da 
accompagnarla, visto che avevo tanto 
gusto in fatto di tessuti e profumi? «Scelga la sua seduzione 
preferita» tubò. Che cosa mai poteva rispondere Humbert, 
lavorando nel ramo dei profumi? Mi aveva incastrato tra la 
veranda e l'automobile. «Su, presto!» ha detto mentre 
piegavo faticosamente in due il mio corpo ingombrante per 
infilarmi in macchina (continuando a cercare disperatamente 
una via di scampo). Aveva messo in moto e lanciava una 
serie di eufemistiche imprecazioni verso un furgone che 
svoltava a marcia indietro - dopo aver consegnato alla 
signorina Dirimpetto, invalida vecchietta, una sedia a rotelle 
nuova di zecca -, quando dalla finestra del salotto è arrivata 
la voce stridente della mia Lolita: «Ehi! Dove state andando? 
Vengo anch'io! Aspettate!». «La ignori!» ha guaito la Haze 
(lasciando spegnere il motore); ma, purtroppo per la mia 


leggiadra autista, Lo stava gia tirando la portiera dalla mia 
parte. «E una cosa inammissibile!» ha detto la Haze, ma Lo, 
con un fremito di trionfo, si era gia intrufolata dentro. 
«Muova il didietro, lei!» ha detto Lo. «Lo!» ha strillato la Haze 
(guardandomi di sbieco, nella speranza che buttassi fuori la 
zoticona). «Col cavo-lo!» ha detto Lo (non era la prima volta), 
mentre come me dava uno scarto all'indietro e la macchina 
faceva un balzo in avanti. «E inammissibile» ha detto la Haze, 
mettendo con foga la seconda «che una bambina sia così 
maleducata! E così insistente! Quando sa di non essere 
desiderata. E ha bisogno di un bagno». 

Le mie nocche premevano contro i blue jeans della 
bambina. Era scalza; sulle unghie aveva rimasugli di uno 
smalto color ciliegia, e un brandello di cerotto sull'alluce; e 
Dio, che cosa non avrei dato per baciare immediatamente 
quei piedi dalle ossa sottili, dalle dita lunghe, quei piedi da 
scimmietta! D'un tratto la mano di Lo scivolò nella mia, e 
all'insaputa del nostro chaperon io strinsi e accarezzai e 
avvinghiai quella zampetta ardente per tutto il tragitto. Le 
pinne del naso marleniforme della guidatrice erano lucide, 
avendo perduto o consumato la loro razione di cipria, e lei 
proseguiva un suo elegante monologo a proposito del traffico 
locale, e sorrideva di profilo, e sporgeva le labbra di profilo, e 
sbatteva le palpebre bistrate di profilo, mentre io pregavo 
Dio di non arrivare mai a quel negozio; ma ci siamo arrivati. 
Non ho nient'altro da riferire, se non, primo: al ritorno la Haze 
grande ha fatto sedere la Haze piccola sul sedile posteriore; 
e secondo: la signora ha deciso di riservare Choix d'Humbert 
ai lobi delle proprie orecchie armoniose. 

Giovedì. Scontiamo con grandinate e venti di tempesta 
l'inizio tropicale del mese. In un volume dell' Enciclopedia dei 
ragazzi ho trovato una 
cartina degli Stati Uniti che una matita infantile aveva 
cominciato a ricalcare su un foglio di carta leggera; sul 
rovescio, contro il profilo interrotto della Florida e del Golfo, 
c'era un elenco ciclostilato di nomi, evidentemente quelli dei 
suoi compagni alla scuola di Ramsdale. E una poesia che so 
già a memoria: 


Angel, Grace 


Austin, Floyd 
Beale, Jack 
Beale, Mary 
Buck, Daniel 
Byron, Marguerite 
Campbell, Alice 
Carmine, Rose 
Chatfield, Phyllis 
Clarke, Gordon 
Cowan, John 
Cowan, Marion 
Duncan, Walter 
Falter, Ted 
Fantasia, Stella 
Flashman, Irving 
Fox, George 
Glave, Mabel 
Goodale, Donald 
Green, Lucinda 
Hamilton, Mary Rose 
Haze, Dolores 
Honeck, Rosaline 
Knight, Kenneth 
McCoo, Virginia 
McCrystal, Vivian 
McFatum, Aubrey 
Miranda, Anthony 
Miranda, Viola 
Rosato, Emil 
Schlenker, Lena 
Scott, Donald 
Sheridan, Agnes 
Sherva, Oleg 
Smith, Hazel 
Talbot, Edgar 
Talbot, Edwin 
Wain, Lull 
Williams, Ralph 


Windmuller, Louise 


Una poesia, una poesia, in verita! E stato cosi strano, cosi 
dolce scoprire quello «Haze, Dolores» (lei!) nella sua speciale 
nicchia di nomi, con la guardia del corpo di rose - una 
principessina da fiaba tra le due damigelle d'onore. Sto 
cercando di analizzare il brivido di piacere che percorre la mia 
spina dorsale alla vista di questo nome in mezzo a tutti gli 
altri. Che cos'è che mi eccita sin quasi alle lacrime (le calde, 
opalescenti, dense lacrime versate dai poeti e dagli 
innamorati)? Che cos'è? Il tenero anonimato di questo nome 
con il suo velo formale («Dolores») e l'astratta inversione di 
nome e cognome, simile a un paio di pallidi guanti nuovi, o a 
una maschera? È «maschera» la parola chiave? È perché c'è 
sempre della voluttà nel mistero semitrasparente, nel fluente 
chador attraverso il quale la carne e l'occhio che tu solo sei 
eletto a conoscere sorridono, al passaggio, soltanto a te? 
Oppure è perché riesco a figurarmi così bene il resto di quella 
colorita scolaresca intorno alla mia rosa dolorosa: Grace e | 
suoi brufoli maturi; Ginny con la gamba strascicata; Gordon, 
lo smunto masturbatore; Duncan, il buffone puzzolente; 
Agnes, che si mangia le unghie; Viola, la bruna dal seno 
ballonzolante; la graziosa Rosaline; la scura Mary Rose; 
l'adorabile Stella, che si è lasciata toccare dagli sconosciuti; 
Ralph, che è prepotente e ruba; Irving, che mi fa pena come 
ogni escluso. E lei perduta in mezzo a loro, detestata dagli 
insegnanti, rosicchia una matita, tutti gli occhi dei ragazzi sui 
capelli e sul collo, la mia Lolita. 

Venerdì. Agogno un terrificante cataclisma. Un terremoto. 
Un'esplosione spettacolare. Sua madre viene eliminata in 
modo antiestetico, ma istantaneo e definitivo, e con lei ogni 
essere umano in un raggio di molte miglia. Lolita piagnucola 
tra le mie braccia. Libero, godo di lei tra le rovine. La sua 
sorpresa, | miei enunciati, i miei attestati, i miei ululati. Che 
fantasie oziose e idiote! Un Humbert coraggioso si sarebbe 
trastullato con lei nel modo più ignobile (ieri, per esempio, 
quando è tornata in camera 
mia per mostrarmi i suoi disegni, campionario scolastico); 
avrebbe potuto comprarla - e farla franca. Un tipo più 
semplice e più pratico si sarebbe con buon senso attenuto a 


vari surrogati commerciali - ma se voi sapete dove andare, io 
non lo so. Nonostante il mio aspetto virile, sono 
tremendamente timido. La mia anima romantica trema e 
suda freddo al pensiero di imbattersi in qualche atroce, 
sconcio contrattempo. Ricordo quegli scurrili mostri marini: 
«Mais allez-y, allez-y!». Annabel che saltella su un piede solo 
per infilarsi i calzoncini, io che cerco di farle schermo, la 
rabbia mi dà il mal di mare. 

Stessa data, più tardi, molto tardi. Ho acceso la luce per 
annotare un sogno. Aveva un chiaro antecedente: a cena la 
Haze aveva dichiarato benevola che, essendo le previsioni 
per il weekend ottime, domenica, dopo la funzione, saremmo 
andati al lago. Mentre ero a letto, assorto in erotiche 
fantasticherie prima di cercare di addormentarmi, ho 
escogitato un piano decisivo per trarre profitto da quel picnic. 
Mi rendevo ben conto che mamma Haze odiava il mio tesoro 
perché si era preso una cotta per me, così ho architettato la 
mia giornata al lago in modo da far contenta la madre. Avrei 
parlato con lei e solo con lei; ma al momento adatto, con la 
scusa di aver dimenticato l'orologio o gli occhiali da sole nella 
radura lì accanto, mi sarei inoltrato nel bosco con la mia 
ninfetta. A questo punto la realtà s'è fatta da parte, e la 
Ricerca degli Occhiali s'è tramutata in una piccola, tranquilla 
orgia con una Lolita singolarmente esperta, gaia, corrotta e 
accomodante, che si comportava come la mia ragione sapeva 
bene non si sarebbe mai potuta comportare. Alle tre ho 
ingoiato un sonnifero, e presto un sogno che non era un 
seguito ma una parodia mi ha rivelato, con una sorta di 
pregnante nitore, il lago che non avevo ancora visto: era 
glassato da uno strato di ghiaccio color smeraldo, e un 
esquimese butterato stava cercando invano di spaccarlo con 
una piccozza, benché sulle rive ghiaiose fiorissero mimose e 
oleandri d'importazione. Sono certo che la dottoressa 
Blanche Schwarzmann mi avrebbe pagato con un intero 
sacco di scellini un simile bocconcino per il suo libidossier. 
Purtroppo il resto del sogno era francamente eclettico. La 
Haze grande e la Haze piccola cavalcavano intorno al lago, e 
anch'io con loro, muovendomi doverosamente su e giù, le 
gambe arcuate anche se in mezzo non c'era nessun cavallo, 
solo aria elastica... una di quelle piccole omissioni dovute alla 


distrazione del fornitore di sogni. 

Sabato. || cuore mi balza ancora in petto. Mi torco ed 
emetto gemiti sommessi di imbarazzo retrospettivo. 

Veduta dorsale. Una striscia di pelle luminosa tra la 
maglietta e i calzoncini bianchi da ginnastica. Piegata sul 
davanzale, Lo strappava qualche foglia da un pioppo mentre 
era assorta in una torrenziale chiacchierata col ragazzo dei 
giornali (Kenneth Knight, sospetto), che aveva appena 
proiettato il «Journal» di Ramsdale sulla veranda con un tonfo 
molto preciso. Ho cominciato ad avanzare furtivo verso di lei - 
mediante «reptazione», come dicono i mimi. Braccia e gambe 
erano superfici convesse tra le quali - più che sulle quali - 
avanzavo lentamente grazie a non so quale neutro mezzo di 
locomozione: Humbert il Ragno Ferito. Devo averci messo 
delle ore per raggiungerla. Mi sembrava di guardarla 
dall'estremità sbagliata di un telescopio, e mi muovevo in 
direzione delle sue sode piccole terga come un paralitico, su 
arti molli e storti, assorto in una concentrazione terribile. Alla 
fine mi sono trovato proprio dietro di lei, ma ho avuto la 
sciagurata idea di strafare un po' - le ho dato uno scrollone 
afferrandola per la nuca, e così via, per coprire il mio vero 
manège, e lei è sbottata in un breve strepito lamentoso: «Ma 
la pianti!», col suo tono più rozzo, la villanzona, e Humbert 
l'Umile, con un ghigno grottesco, ha battuto tristemente in 
ritirata mentre lei continuava a lanciare battutine in direzione 
della strada. 

Ma ora sentite quel che è successo poi. Dopo pranzo 
cercavo di leggere su una sedia a sdraio. D'un tratto due 
svelte manine mi hanno coperto gli occhi: mi era arrivata alle 
spalle, come reinscenando, in una sequenza di balletto, la 
mia manovra mattutina. Mentre cercavano di cancellare il 
sole le sue dita erano porpora traslucida, e lei faceva 
convulse risatine e scattava di qua e di là, e intanto io 
tendevo il braccio di lato e all'indietro senza altrimenti 
cambiare la mia posizione riversa. Con la mano ho sfiorato le 
sue gambe agili e ridenti, e il libro mi è scivolato giù dal 
grembo come una slitta, ed è arrivata la Haze che ha detto 
con indulgenza: «Le dia pure una bella sberla, se disturba le 
sue meditazioni erudite. Come amo questo giardino [nessun 
punto esclamativo nel suo tono]. Non è divino al sole 


[neanche  l'interrogativo]». E con un sospiro di finta 
beatitudine l'importuna signora s'è calata sull'erba e, 
appoggiandosi sulle mani dalle dita divaricate, ha guardato il 
cielo; poco dopo una vecchia palla da tennis grigia è 
rimbalzata sorvolando il suo corpo, e dalla casa è giunta la 
voce sdegnosa di Lo: «Pardonnez, mamma. Non è te che 
volevo colpire». Ma certo che no, mio caldo amore 
lanuginoso. 
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Questa risultò l'ultima di una ventina di annotazioni. Si 
osserverà leggendole che, per quanto inventivo possa essere 
il diavolo, lo schema quotidiano non variava mai. Prima egli 
mi tentava e poi mi frustrava, lasciandomi con un dolore 
sordo alla radice stessa del mio essere. lo sapevo 
esattamente quello che volevo fare, e come farlo, senza 
violare la castità di una bambina; m'ero pur fatto un po' 
d'esperienza nella mia vita pederotica. Avevo posseduto 
visivamente, nei parchi, varie ninfette maculate di luce; mi 
ero incuneato, guardingo e animalesco, nell'angolo più 
torrido e gremito di un autobus pieno di scolare aggrappate 
alle maniglie. Ma da quasi tre settimane le mie patetiche 
macchinazioni venivano sistematicamente interrotte. La 
colpevole di queste interruzioni era di solito la Haze (la sua 
paura, come il lettore potrà notare, non era tanto che io 
godessi di Lo, ma che Lo traesse piacere da me). La passione 
che avevo maturato per quella ninfetta - la prima ninfetta 
della mia vita che potessi finalmente raggiungere coi miei 
artigli goffi, pavidi e dolenti - mi avrebbe certo ricacciato in 
una clinica, se il diavolo non si fosse accorto che, per poter 
giocare ancora con me, doveva concedermi un po' di sollievo. 

Il lettore avrà notato anche il curioso Miraggio del Lago. 
Sarebbe stato logico, da parte di Aubrey McFatum (così mi 
piacerebbe soprannominare quel mio diavolo), prepararmi 
una sorpresina sulla spiaggia promessa, nella presunta 
foresta. Ma nella promessa della Haze si celava l'imbroglio: 
mi aveva taciuto che sarebbe venuta anche Mary Rose 
Hamilton (a sua volta una piccola bellezza bruna), e che le 
due ninfette avrebbero parlottato tra loro, e giocato tra loro, 
e se la sarebbero spassata un mondo mentre la Haze e il suo 


bel pensionante conversavano composti e seminudi al riparo 
da sguardi importuni. Eppure, fra parentesi, gli sguardi 
importunarono e le lingue ciarlarono. Com'è strana la vita! 
Noi tutti ci premuriamo di stornare proprio il destino che 
volevamo blandire. Prima del mio arrivo, difatti, la mia 
affittacamere aveva in mente di far venire in casa, con Lolita 
e me, una certa signorina Phalen, una vecchia zitella la cui 
madre era stata cuoca dagli Haze; e lei, career-girl in 
pectore, si sarebbe cercata un lavoro confacente nella città 
più vicina. La Haze si era figurata la situazione con grande 
chiarezza: da un lato l'occhialuto, gibboso Herr Humbert, 
venuto coi suoi bauli mitteleuropei a coprirsi di polvere nel 
suo angolino, dietro una pila di vecchi tomi; dall'altro la 
figlioletta, bruttina e poco amata, 

sorvegliata con rigore dalla signorina Phalen, che già una 
volta aveva tenuto la mia Lo sotto la sua ala d ‘avvoltoio (lei 
ricordava l'estate del 1944 con un fremito d'indignazione); e 
infine la Haze medesima impiegata come receptionist in 
un'elegante metropoli. Ma un evento non troppo cervellotico 
venne a intralciare quel programma: la signorina Phalen si 
fratturò un'anca a Savannah, in Georgia, il giorno stesso del 
mio arrivo a Ramsdale. 
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La domenica successiva al sabato già descritto c'era tutto il 
sole preannunciato dai meteorologi. Mentre posavo il vassoio 
della colazione sulla sedia accanto alla mia porta, in modo 
che la mia brava padrona potesse ritirarlo con suo comodo, 


origliando dalla balaustra del pianerottolo che avevo 
traversato silenzioso con le mie vecchie pantofole ai piedi - 
l'unica cosa vecchia che avessi - riuscii a ricostruire la 


seguente situazione. 

Si erano di nuovo accapigliate. La signora Hamilton aveva 
telefonato che sua figlia «aveva un po' di temperatura». La 
signora Haze aveva informato la propria che bisognava 
rimandare il picnic. L'infiammata piccola Haze aveva 
informato la gelida grande Haze che allora non sarebbe 
andata in chiesa con lei. Benissimo, aveva detto la madre, ed 


era uscita. 

Mi ero affacciato sul pianerottolo subito dopo essermi 
rasato, con i lobi insaponati e il pigiama bianco col motivo 
azzurro fiordaliso (non quello lilla) sul dorso; mi ripulii dal 
sapone, mi profumai i capelli e le ascelle, infilai una vestaglia 
di seta viola e, canterellando nervosamente tra me e me, 
scesi le scale in cerca di Lo. 

Ora voglio che i miei dotti lettori partecipino alla scena che 
mi accingo a rappresentare di nuovo; voglio che la esaminino 
in ogni dettaglio e vedano coi loro occhi quanto prudente, 
quanto casto si riveli questo melato episodio a guardarlo con 
quella che il mio avvocato, nel corso di un nostro colloquio, 
ha chiamato «imparziale simpatia». Possiamo cominciare; ho 
davanti a me un arduo compito. 

Personaggio principale: Humbert il Canterellante. Tempo: 
una domenica mattina di giugno. Luogo: un salotto baciato 
dal sole. Arredi: un vecchio sofà a strisce, riviste, 
grammofono, ninnoli messicani (il fu Harold E. Haze 
- Dio l'abbia in gloria - aveva generato il mio tesoro durante 
la siesta in una camera celeste; era in luna di miele a Vera 
Cruz, e i souvenir di quel viaggio, Dolores compresa, erano 
sparsi dappertutto). Quel giorno Lo indossava un grazioso 
vestito di cotone stampato che le avevo già visto una volta: 
gonna ampia, corpetto aderente, maniche corte, rosa, a 
quadretti d'un rosa più scuro. Per completare l'insieme 
cromatico s'era messa il rossetto, e teneva nelle mani a 
coppa una bellissima, banale mela rosso Eden. Niente scarpe 
della domenica, però, e la borsetta bianca giaceva 
abbandonata accanto al grammofono. 

Il mio cuore cominciò a battere come un tamburo quando lei 
si sedette vicino a me sul sofà; la sottana leggera si gonfiò 
come un pallone per afflosciarsi di nuovo, e Lo si mise a 
giocare col suo frutto lucente. Lo lanciava nell'aria 
impolverata di sole, e poi lo afferrava - nelle sue mani faceva 
un convesso, levigato p/op. 

Humbert Humbert intercettò la mela. 

«Me la renda» mi chiese in tono supplichevole, 
mostrandomi il marmoreo rossore delle palme. Tirai fuori la 
Delizia. Lei l'afferrò e la morse, e il mio cuore fu come neve 
sotto un'esile buccia vermiglia, e con l'agilità da scimmietta 


così tipica di quella ninfetta americana lei strappò dalla mia 
presa astratta la rivista che avevo aperto (peccato che 
nessuna pellicola abbia registrato il curioso arabesco, 
l'intreccio da monogramma delle nostre mosse simultanee e 
sovrapposte). In fretta, quasi per nulla intralciata dalla mela 
sfigurata che teneva in mano, Lo sfogliò con irruenza le 
pagine cercando qualcosa che voleva mostrare a Humbert. 
Alla fine lo trovò. Fingendomi interessato, avvicinai la testa al 
punto che i suoi capelli mi toccarono la tempia, e mentre si 
puliva le labbra con il polso Lo mi sfiorò la guancia col 
braccio. A causa della caligine luccicante attraverso la quale 
guardavo la foto la mia reazione fu lenta, e le ginocchia nude 
di Lo sfregarono e batterono impazienti l'una contro l'altra. 
Confusamente distinsi: un pittore surrealista che si rilassa, 
supino, su una spiaggia, e vicino a lui, anch'essa supina, una 
copia in gesso della Venere di Milo semisepolta nella sabbia. 
La Foto della Settimana, diceva la didascalia. Tolsi 
rapidamente di mezzo quella schifezza. Un attimo dopo, 
fingendo di volersela riprendere, Lolita si riversò tutta su di 
me. L'afferrai per il polso snello e ossuto. La rivista saltò sul 
pavimento come una gallina spaventata. Lolita si divincolò, si 
ritrasse e affondò nell'angolo destro del sofà. Quindi, con 
perfetta semplicità, la piccola impudente allungò le gambe sul 
mio grembo. 

A questo punto ero in uno stato di eccitazione che 
sconfinava nella follia; ma dei folli avevo anche l'astuzia. 
Restando seduto riuscii ad accordare, grazie a una serie di 
movimenti furtivi, la mia dissimulata lussuria con le sue 
membra ingenue. Non fu facile distrarre la pulzella mentre 
eseguivo gli oscuri assestamenti necessari al successo del 
mio numero. Parlavo in fretta, lasciandomi sorpassare dal 
mio fiato; lo raggiungevo di nuovo, mimando un improvviso 
mal di denti per spiegare le interruzioni nel mio cicaleccio; e 
fissando senza posa il mio occhio interiore di maniaco sulla 
distante meta dorata, intensificavo cautamente la magica 
frizione che via via eliminava - in un senso illusorio, se non 
concreto - il tessuto fisicamente inamovibile, ma 
psicologicamente friabilissimo della barriera materiale 
(pigiama, vestaglia) che si frapponeva tra il peso di due 
gambe scottate dal sole, di traverso sul mio grembo, e il 


recondito tumore di una passione innominabile. Poiché nel 
corso delle mie chiacchiere ero incappato in qualcosa di 
piacevolmente meccanico, recitai, storpiandole appena, le 
parole di una sciocca canzonetta che andava di moda allora - 
O Carmen, mia piccola Carmen, lalalà, e le notti stellate, 
stellalà, e le auto, e i bar, e i barmen; continuavo a ripetere 
questa automatica tiritera e a tener Lo sotto il suo speciale 
incantesimo (grazie alle parole storpiate), sempre col mortale 
terrore che un atto divino potesse interrompermi, potesse 
rimuovere quel dorato fardello proprio quando tutto il mio 
essere era concentrato nell'unico sforzo di percepirlo; 
quell'ansia mi indusse a procedere, per un paio di minuti, più 
in fretta di quanto fosse consono a un godimento 
volutamente graduato. Dopo un po' le notti stellate, le auto, i 
bar, i barmen furono ripresi da Lo, la cui voce si impadronì, 
per correggerlo, del motivo da me deturpato. Era intonata e 
dolce come una mela. Le sue gambe palpitavano sul mio vivo 
grembo; io gliele accarezzavo, e lei, stravaccata nell'angolo 
destro, Lola dai calzini corti, divorava il suo frutto 
immemorabile, cantava attraverso il suo succo, perdeva la 
pantofola, strofinava il calcagno del piede senza pantofola, 
con il calzino mezzo scivolato via, contro la pila di vecchie 
riviste che avevo alla mia sinistra sul sofà; e ogni suo 
movimento, ogni strofinio, ogni ondeggiamento mi aiutava a 
nascondere e a migliorare il sistema segreto di 
corrispondenza tattile tra la bestia e la bella - tra la mia 
bestia imbavagliata e traboccante e la bellezza del suo corpo 
con le fossette e l'innocente abitino di cotone. 

Sentii, sotto la punta guizzante delle mie dita, i minuscoli 
peli che le si rizzavano impercettibilmente sugli stinchi. Mi 
perdetti nel calore acre ma 
sano che aleggiava intorno a Lo come una bruma estiva. Fa' 
che non si alzi, fa' che non si alzi... Mentre si allungava per 
gettare nel caminetto il torsolo della mela esaurita, il suo 
giovane peso, le sue tibie spudorate e innocenti e il sederino 
rotondo si spostarono sul mio grembo teso, torturato, 
surrettiziamente operoso, e tutt'a un tratto i miei sensi 
soggiacquero a un arcano cambiamento. Mi trovai in una 
dimensione dell'essere nella quale nulla importava, se non 
l'infuso di gioia che andava fermentando dentro il mio corpo. 


Ciò che era cominciato come una deliziosa dilatazione delle 
mie fibre più intime divenne un ardente formicolio che ora 
aveva raggiunto uno stato di assoluta fiducia, sicurezza e 
impunibilità, altrimenti inesistente nella vita conscia. Quella 
profonda, torrida sensazione di dolcezza era così consolidata 
e prossima all'estremo sussulto che mi parve di potermi 
frenare per prolungarne l'incandescenza. Lolita era ormai 
solipsizzata e al sicuro. Il sole implicito pulsava nei pioppi 
espliciti; eravamo fantasticamente, divinamente soli; la 
guardavo, rosea, cosparsa d'oro, oltre il velo della mia 
controllata voluttà - ignara, remota, il sole sulle labbra -, e le 
labbra formavano ancora, a quel che sembrava, il ritornello 
Carmen-barmen che non raggiungeva più la mia coscienza. 
Era tutto pronto, ormai. | nervi del piacere erano scoperti. | 
corpuscoli di Krause stavano superando la soglia della 
frenesia. La minima pressione sarebbe bastata a scatenare 
tutto il paradiso. Avevo cessato di essere Humbert il Botolo, il 
degenerato bastardo dagli occhi tristi abbarbicato allo stivale 
che lo caccerà via a calci. Ero al di sopra delle tribolazioni del 
ridicolo, al di là d'ogni possibile resa dei conti. Nell'harem da 
me creato ero un turco vigoroso e raggiante, che rimanda a 
bella posta, nella piena consapevolezza della propria libertà, 
il momento in cui godrà della più giovane e fragile tra le sue 
schiave. Sospeso sull'orlo di quell'abisso voluttuoso (una 
sfumatura dell'equilibrio fisiologico paragonabile a certe 
tecniche artistiche) continuavo a ripetere, imitando Lo, 
qualche parola a casaccio - barmen, allarmen, toccarmen, oh 
Carmen, a-men, a-a-amen - come chi parli e rida nel sonno, 
mentre con mano felice avanzavo sulla sua gamba solatia sin 
dove lo consentiva l'ombra della decenza. Il giorno prima era 
andata a sbattere contro il massiccio comò del corridoio e... 
«Guarda! Guarda!» dissi boccheggiando. «Guarda che cosa 
hai fatto, che cosa ti sei fatta, guarda!»; perché c'era, lo 
giuro, un livido d'un viola giallastro sull'adorabile coscia di 
ninfetta che la mia manona pelosa massaggiava e pian piano 
avviluppava; e grazie alla sua biancheria pro forma sembrava 
che nulla potesse impedire al mio pollice muscoloso 

di raggiungere il caldo alveo del suo inguine - proprio come si 
può carezzare e solleticare un bimbo che ride... solo questo... 
«Non è niente!» gridò Lo con un'improvvisa nota stridula 


nella voce, e si divincolò, si dimenò, gettò indietro la testa, e 
i denti premettero contro il lucido labbro inferiore mentre si 
voltava a mezzo, e per poco la mia bocca gemente non 
raggiunse quel collo nudo, signori della giuria, mentre 
spremevo contro la sua natica sinistra l'ultimo spasimo 
dell'estasi più lunga che uomo o mostro avessero mai 
sperimentato. 

Subito (come se dopo esserci azzuffati io avessi allentato la 
presa) Lo rotolò via dal sofà e balzò in piedi - o meglio su un 
piede solo - per rispondere al formidabile squillo del telefono, 
che per quanto mi riguardava poteva anche aver suonato da 
secoli. E lì rimase, scarmigliata, le guance in fiamme, 
battendo le palpebre e sfiorando me e il mobilio con gli stessi 
occhi indifferenti, e mentre ascoltava o parlava (con sua 
madre che le diceva di raggiungerla dai Chatfield per pranzo 
- né Lo né Hum sapevano cosa stesse complottando 
quell'impicciona) continuava a battere sul bordo del tavolo la 
pantofola che aveva in mano. Benedetto Iddio, non s'era 
accorta di nulla! 

Con un fazzoletto di seta variopinta sul quale i suoi occhi in 
ascolto si soffermarono un istante mi asciugai il sudore dalla 
fronte e, immerso in quell'euforico sollievo, riordinai le mie 
vesti regali. Lei era sempre al telefono e contrattava con 
mammà (voleva che la venissero a prendere in macchina, la 
mia piccola Carmen) mentre, con un canto sempre più forte, 
salivo le scale a precipizio e facevo scrosciare nella vasca un 
diluvio d'acqua fumante. 

A questo punto tanto vale che scriva per intero le parole di 
quella canzonetta di successo - quanto ne ricordo, almeno; 
non credo di averla mai saputa bene. Eccola qui: 


O Carmen, mia piccola Carmen, 
lalalà, e le notti stellate, 

e le auto, i bar, i barmen, 

e, pupa bella, le terribili scenate. 


Tu che ridevi prima d'abbracciarmi 

e la nostra rissa ahimè finale 

e l'arma che ti uccise, o mia Carmen, 
questa pistola che ti fu fatale. 


(Aveva tirato fuori l'automatica calibro 32, immagino, e la 
pupa s'era beccata una pallottola in un occhio). 
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Pranzai in città; erano anni che non avevo tanta fame. 
Quando tornai, senza fretta, nemmeno l'ombra di Lo. 
Trascorsi il pomeriggio a pensare, a tramare, a digerire beato 
la mia esperienza del mattino. Ero fiero di me. Avevo carpito 
il miele d'uno spasmo senza corrompere una minorenne. 
Niente di male, assolutamente niente di male. Il prestigiatore 
aveva versato latte, melassa e champagne spumeggiante 
nella bianca borsetta nuova di una damigella; e, miraco-lo!, 
la borsetta era intatta. Così avevo delicatamente architettato 
il mio sogno ignobile, ardente e peccaminoso; e tuttavia 
Lolita era al sicuro - come lo ero io. Ciò che avevo follemente 
posseduto non era lei, ma una creatura mia, una Lolita di 
fantasia forse ancor più reale di Lolita; qualcuno che le si 
sovrapponeva e l'inglobava; qualcuno che aleggiava tra lei e 
me, senza volontà né coscienza - anzi, senza nemmeno una 
vita propria. 

La bambina non sapeva nulla. lo non le avevo fatto nulla. E 
nulla mi impediva di ripetere una prestazione che la toccava 
pochissimo, come se lei fosse un'immagine fotografica che 
fluttua su uno schermo e io l'umile gobbo intento 
all'onanismo nell'ombra. Il pomeriggio si trascinò a rilento in 
un silenzio maturo, e gli alti alberi saturi di linfa sembravano 
informati di tutto; il desiderio ricominciò ad affliggermi più 
forte di prima. Fa' che torni presto, pregai rivolgendomi a un 
Dio in prestito, fa' che mentre mamma è in cucina possa 
ripetersi la scena del sofà - ti supplico, l'adoro in un modo 
così orribile! 

No, «orribile» non è la parola giusta. L'euforia che mi 
pervadeva al pensiero di nuove delizie non era orribile, ma 
patetica. lo la definisco patetica. Patetica... perché 
nonostante il fuoco insaziabile del mio appetito venereo 
avevo ogni intenzione di proteggere, con la più fervida 
determinazione e preveggenza, la purezza di quella bimba 
dodicenne. 


E ora sentite come fui ricompensato. Non tornò a casa 
nessuna Lolita; era andata al cinema con i Chatfield. La 
tavola fu preparata con più eleganza del solito: lume di 
candela, pensate un po’. In quell'atmosfera sdolcinata la 
Haze sfiorò le posate d'argento ai due lati del suo piatto come 
fossero tasti di pianoforte, sorrise verso il piatto vuoto (era a 
dieta) e disse 
che sperava mi piacesse la sua insalata (ricetta presa da una 
rivista femminile). Sperava mi piacesse anche la carne 
fredda. Era stata una giornata perfetta. La Chatfield era una 
persona splendida. Phyllis, sua figlia, partiva l'indomani per 
la colonia estiva e ci sarebbe rimasta tre settimane. Lolita, 
era già deciso, l'avrebbe raggiunta giovedì. Invece di 
aspettare fino a luglio come s'era progettato in un primo 
momento. E si sarebbe fermata anche dopo la partenza di 
Phyllis. Fino all'inizio della scuola. Bella prospettiva, cuore 
mio. 

Oh, che colpo! Questo non significava forse che stavo per 
perdere il mio tesoro proprio quando l'avevo segretamente 
fatto mio? Per spiegare il mio umor nero dovetti ricorrere allo 
stesso mal di denti già simulato al mattino. Doveva essere un 
molare enorme, con un ascesso grande come una visciola. — 

«Qui abbiamo un dentista eccellente» disse la Haze «E 
proprio un nostro vicino, il dottor Quilty. Zio o cugino, credo, 
del drammaturgo. Ah, pensa che le passerà? Bene, come 
vuole. In autunno gli farò "raddrizzare" Lo, come diceva mia 
madre. Chissà che non serva a tenerla un po' a freno. Ho 
paura che in tutti questi giorni l'abbia spaventosamente 
importunata. E avremo un paio di giornatine alquanto 
tempestose prima che parta, vedrà! Si è categoricamente 
rifiutata di andarci, alla colonia, e confesso di averla lasciata 
con i Chatfield perché avevo paura di affrontarla da sola. 


Forse il cinema la ammansirà. Phyllis è una carissima 
ragazzina, non c'è ragione al mondo perché Lo non debba 
trovarla simpatica. Mi creda, Monsieur, sono molto 


dispiaciuta per il suo dente. Sarebbe molto più ragionevole 
che domattina per prima cosa mi lasciasse contattare Ivor 
Quilty, se le farà ancora male. E poi, sa, io penso che la 
colonia estiva sia molto più sana, e... be', lo trovo molto più 
sensato, come dico, che starsene imbronciata sul prato di 


casa, mettersi il rossetto della mamma e molestare signori 
studiosi e timidi, e fare scenate al minimo pretesto!». 

«E sicura» dissi alla fine «che là sarà felice?» (debole, 
deplorevolmente debole!). 

«Vorrei vedere. E del resto non è che lì giochino soltanto. La 
colonia è diretta da Shirley Holmes - sa, quella che ha scritto 
Memorie di una giovane esploratrice. La colonia insegnerà a 
Dolores Haze a crescere in molti sensi - salute, conoscenze, 
autocontrollo. E soprattutto senso di responsabilità nei 
confronti degli altri. Vuole che prendiamo le candele e ci 
sediamo un po' nella loggia, o preferisce andare a letto e 
curarsi il mal di denti?». 

Curarmi il mal di denti. 
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Il giorno dopo andarono in città a comprare il necessario per 
la colonia: su Lo ogni acquisto di guardaroba sortiva effetti 
miracolosi. A cena sembrava aver ripreso i suoi modi 
sarcastici. Subito dopo salì in camera per immergersi nei 
giornali a fumetti comprati per i giorni di pioggia al Camp Q 
(entro giovedì li aveva sfogliati in modo così esauriente che li 
lasciò a casa). Anch'io mi ritirai nella mia tana e scrissi alcune 
lettere. Adesso il mio piano era di partire per il mare e poi, 
all'inizio della scuola, riprendere la mia vita in casa Haze; 
sapevo già, infatti, di non poter vivere senza quella bambina. 
Il martedì andarono di nuovo a far spese e mi fu chiesto di 
rispondere al telefono, nel caso avesse chiamato in loro 
assenza la direttrice della colonia. La signora chiamò, e un 
mesetto più tardi avemmo modo di rammentare la nostra 
piacevole chiacchierata. Quel martedì Lolita cenò in camera. 
Dopo uno degli abituali alterchi con sua madre s'era messa a 
piangere e, com'era già successo altre volte, non voleva che 
la vedessi con gli occhi gonfi: la sua era una di quelle 
carnagioni delicate che dopo un bel pianto si sfocano e 
s'infiammano, facendosi morbosamente allettanti. Mi 
rincrebbe moltissimo quella sua erronea idea del mio 
personale senso estetico, giacché io adoro, semplicemente, 
quella sfumatura di rosa botticelliano, quel rosa acceso 


intorno alle labbra, quelle ciglia umide e arruffate; e 
naturalmente la sua capricciosa ritrosia mi sottraeva molte 
opportunità di speciosa consolazione. Ma sotto c'era più di 
quanto io non pensassi. Mentre eravamo seduti al buio sulla 
veranda (un vento scostumato aveva spento le sue candele 
rosse) la Haze, con una risata poco allegra, mi annunciò di 
aver detto a Lo che il suo adorato Humbert approvava 
incondizionatamente tutta la faccenda della colonia «e allora» 
aggiunse «la bambina fa la sua scenata; pretesto: noi due 
vogliamo liberarci di lei; vero motivo: le ho detto che domani 
andremo a cambiare con qualcosa di più sobrio certe cosine 
da notte un po' troppo civettuole che mi ha costretto a 
comprarle di prepotenza. Lei capisce, si vede come una 
stellina del cinema; per me, invece, è una bambina sana e 
robusta, ma decisamente insignificante... C'è questo, credo, 
alla radice di tutti i nostri dissapori». 

Mercoledì sono riuscito a sequestrare Lo per qualche 
secondo: era sul pianerottolo, con una felpa e un paio di 
calzoncini bianchi imbrattati di verde, e frugava in un baule. 
Dissi qualcosa che voleva essere amichevole e divertente, 
ma lei si limitò a stronfiare senza nemmeno guardarmi. Il 
disperato, agonizzante Humbert le diede un goffo colpetto sul 
coccige, e Lo gli batté addosso, facendogli piuttosto male, 
una delle forme da scarpe del defunto signor Haze. 
«Traditore!» mi disse mentre mi trascinavo giù per le scale, 
massaggiandomi il braccio con aria di grande contrizione. 
Non si degnò nemmeno di cenare con Hum e mamma: si lavò 
i capelli e andò a letto con i suoi ridicoli giornaletti. E giovedì 
la silenziosa Haze l'accompagnò in macchina al Camp Q. 

Come si sono espressi autori più illustri di me: «Lascerò alla 
fantasia del lettore, ecc.». Ma a pensarci bene, al diavolo le 
fantasie! Sapevo di essermi innamorato di Lolita per sempre; 
ma sapevo anche che lei non sarebbe stata per sempre 
Lolita. Il primo gennaio avrebbe compiuto tredici anni. Entro 
un paio d'anni avrebbe cessato di essere una ninfetta e si 
sarebbe trasformata in una «ragazza», e poi, orrore degli 
orrori, in una college-girl. La parola «per sempre» si riferiva 
solo alla mia intima passione, a quell'eterna Lolita che si 
rifletteva nel mio sangue. La Lolita dalle creste iliache non 
ancora dischiuse, la Lolita che oggi potevo toccare, e 


annusare, e udire, e vedere, la Lolita dalla voce stridula e dai 
capelli di un sontuoso castano, lisci sulla frangia, mossi ai lati 
del viso e ricci sulla nuca, e il collo caldo e appiccicoso, e il 
lessico volgare: «schifo», «super», «bestiale», «fesso», 
«moscio» - quella Lolita, la mia Lolita, il povero Catullo 
l'avrebbe perduta per sempre. Come avrei potuto sopportare 
di non vederla per due mesi di insonnie estive? Due interi 
mesi sottratti ai due anni della sua residua età ninfea! Avrei 
forse potuto assumere le sembianze della sgraziata Mlle 
Humbert, una ragazza cupa e all'antica, e montare la renda 
al margini del Camp Q nella speranza che le sue rossicce 
ninfette invocassero: «Prendiamo con noi la senzatetto con la 
voce di petto!», e 

trascinassero davanti al loro rustico focolare la triste Berthe 
au grand pied dal timido sorriso. Berthe dormirà con Dolores 
Haze! 

Sogni oziosi e asciutti. Due mesi di bellezza, due mesi di 
tenerezza sarebbero stati sprecati per sempre, e io non 
potevo farci nulla, ma proprio nulla, mais rien. 

Tuttavia quel giovedì aveva in serbo per me, nella sua 
coppa di ghianda, una stilla di miele prelibato. La Haze 
doveva accompagnare Lo alla colonia nelle prime ore del 
mattino. Raggiunto da svariati suoni di 
partenza, rotolai giù dal letto e mi affacciai alla finestra. Sotto 
i pioppi la macchina già vibrava. Louise, sul marciapiede, si 
schermava gli occhi con la mano come se la piccola 
viaggiatrice fosse già in viaggio verso il basso sole mattutino. 
Quel gesto si dimostrò prematuro. «Sbrigati!» gridò la Haze. 
La mia Lolita, che era salita per metà e stava per sbattere la 
portiera, abbassare il finestrino e salutare con la mano Louise 
e i pioppi (non avrebbe visto mai più né l'una né gli altri), 
interruppe il corso del fato: guardò su... e si precipitò di 
nuovo in casa (mentre la Haze la chiamava concitatamente). 

Dopo un istante sentii il mio tesoro che saliva le scale a 
precipizio. Il cuore mi si dilatò con tanta forza che per poco 
non mi annichilì. Mi tirai su i calzoni del pigiama e spalancai 
la porta: in quello stesso istante arrivò Lolita col suo vestitino 
della festa, ansimando, il passo pesante, e fu subito tra le 
mie braccia, la bocca innocente che si scioglieva sotto la 
feroce pressione di fosche mascelle maschili, mio tesoro 


palpitante! Un attimo dopo la udii - viva, inviolata - scendere 
rumorosamente le scale. Il fato riprese il suo corso. La gamba 
bionda si ritirò nella macchina, la portiera fu sbattuta una 
volta, poi una seconda, e con una violenta sterzata l'autista 
Haze, le labbra di gomma rossa torte in un flusso inaudibile di 
parole rabbiose, si portò via il mio tesoro mentre la vecchia, 
invalida signorina Dirimpetto, non vista da loro né da Louise, 
le salutava con gesto fievole ma cadenzato dalla sua veranda 
coperta d'edera. 
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Il cavo della mia mano era colmo dell'avorio di Lolita, 
sentiva ancora  l'incurvatura della sua schiena pubescente - 
lo slittante avorio levigato della sua pelle attraverso il 
vestitino leggero che avevo mosso su e giù mentre la 
stringevo a me. Andai con passo fermo nella sua stanza 
messa a soqquadro, spalancai l'anta dell'armadio e mi 
immersi in un mucchio di indumenti sgualciti che l'avevano 
toccata. C'era in particolare una cosetta rosa, lacera, 
stropicciata, con un odore leggermente acre lungo la cucitura. 
Vi avvolsi l'immenso, congestionato cuore di Humbert. Un 
caos cocente ribolliva dentro di me - ma dovetti lasciar 
perdere quei panni e ricompormi in fretta, perché mi resi 
conto che la voce vellutata della domestica mi chiamava 
sommessamente dalle scale. Aveva un messaggio per me, 
disse; e, completando il mio automatico «grazie» con un 
garbato 
«non c'è di che», la buona Louise lasciò nella mia mano 
tremante una lettera non affrancata dall'aspetto stranamente 
lindo. 


«Questa è una confessione: io ti amo [così cominciava la 
lettera, e per un attimo distorto scambiai quegli isterici 
sgorbi per gli scarabocchi di una scolaretta]. Domenica 
scorsa, in chiesa - cattivo, che non sei venuto a vedere le 
nostre splendide vetrate nuove! -, soltanto domenica, mio 
caro, quando ho chiesto al Signore cosa fare, mi è stato 
risposto di comportarmi come sto facendo adesso. Vedi, 
non ho scelta. Ti ho amato sin dal primo momento che ti ho 


visto. Sono una donna passionale e sola, e tu sei l'amore 
della mia vita. 

«E ora, mio caro, carissimo, mon cher, cher monsieur, hai 
letto questa confessione; ora sai. Dunque, per piacere, fa' 
immediatamente le valigie e parti. Te lo ordina la tua 
padrona di casa. Sfratto il mio pensionante. Ti butto fuori. 
Via! Filare! Departez! lo sarò di ritorno all'ora di cena, se 
riuscirò a fare i centoventi all'andata e al ritorno senza 
andare a sbattere (ma che importanza avrebbe?), e non 
voglio trovarti in casa. Ti prego, ti prego, parti subito, 
immediatamente, non leggere neanche fino in fondo questo 
assurdo biglietto. Va' via. Addio. 

«La situazione, chéri, è molto semplice. Naturalmente io 
so con assoluta certezza di non essere nulla per te, nulla di 
nulla. Oh, certo, ti piace parlare con me (e prendermi in 
giro, tapina che sono), ti sei affezionato alla nostra casa 
accogliente, ai libri che amo, al mio delizioso giardino, 
persino ai chiassosi modi di Lo... ma io, per te, non sono 
niente. Vero? Vero. Proprio niente. Ma, se dopo aver letto la 
mia "confessione" tu decidessi, in quel tuo modo tenebroso 
da romantico europeo, che mi trovi abbastanza attraente 
per approfittare della mia lettera e farmi un'avance, allora 
saresti un criminale - peggio di un rapitore che stupra i 
bambini. Perché vedi, chéri, se tu decidessi di rimanere, se 
mai io dovessi trovarti ancora a casa (e so bene che non ti 
troverò - per questo posso continuare su questo tono), il 
fatto stesso che tu sia rimasto vorrebbe dire una cosa sola: 
che mi vuoi quanto ti voglio io: come compagna di tutta la 
vita; e che sei pronto a legare per sempre la tua vita alla 
mia e a fare da padre alla mia bambina. 

«Lasciami delirare e divagare ancora un pochino, 
carissimo, tanto so che hai già stracciato questa lettera, e i 
suoi pezzi (illeggibili) saranno nel vortice della toilette. Mio 
caro, mon très, très cher, che mondo d'amore ho costruito 
per te in questo giugno miracoloso! So bene quanto sei 
riservato, quanto sei 'britannico'. La tua reticenza da 
vecchia Europa, il tuo senso del decoro forse sono rimasti 
scandalizzati dall'audacia di questa ragazza americana! Tu, 
che sai nascondere i sentimenti più intensi, penserai che 
sono una stupidella senza pudore per averti così spalancato 
il mio povero cuore ferito! Negli anni passati ho provato 
molte delusioni. Il signor Haze era una persona 
meravigliosa, un animo d'oro, ma purtroppo aveva 
vent'anni più di me e - be', niente pettegolezzi sul passato. 
Mio caro, se non hai dato ascolto alla mia richiesta e sei 


arrivato sino all'amara conclusione di questa lettera, la tua 
curiosità sarà ben soddisfatta. Ma non preoccuparti: 
distruggila e va'. Non dimenticare di lasciare la chiave sulla 
scrivania della tua stanza. E uno straccio di indirizzo, così 
che io possa rimborsarti i dodici dollari che hai già pagato 
sino alla fine del mese. Addio, mio caro. Prega per me, se 
qualche volta preghi. 

C.H.». 


Ho qui riportato ciò che ricordo di quella lettera, e ciò che 
ricordo lo ricordo parola per parola (compreso quell'atroce 
francese). Era lunga almeno il doppio. Ho tralasciato un 
passaggio lirico che al momento avevo più o meno saltato; vi 
si parlava del fratellino di Lolita, morto a due anni quando lei 
ne aveva quattro, e di quanto gli avrei voluto bene. Vediamo, 
che altro potrei dire? Ah, ecco. C'è la possibilità che il «vortice 
della toilette» (dove la lettera andò effettivamente a finire) 
sia un mio prosaico contributo. Lei probabilmente mi 
supplicava di bruciare la sua epistola in un fuoco acceso 
all'uopo. 

La mia prima reazione fu di ripulsa e di fuga. La seconda fu 
come la mano serena di un amico che, posandosi sulla mia 
spalla, mi esortasse a prendere tempo. Così feci. Emersi dal 
mio stordito torpore e mi resi conto che mi trovavo ancora 
nella camera di Lo. Al muro, sopra il letto, attaccata tra il 
muso di un cantante confidenziale e le ciglia di un'attrice 
cinematografica, c'era una réclame a piena pagina strappata 
da una rivista patinata. Rappresentava un giovane marito 
bruno, con un'espressione vagamente estenuata negli occhi 
irlandesi. Indossava una vestaglia di Tal dei Tali e reggeva un 
vassoio a ponte di Vattelapesca, con sopra la colazione per 
due. La didascalia, una citazione del Reverendo Thomas 
Morell, lo definiva un «eroe sgominatore». La signora 
sgominata (fuori quadro) si stava presumibilmente 
accomodando sui cuscini per ricevere la sua metà del 
vassoio. Come sarebbe riuscito il suo compagno di letto a 
infilarsi sotto il ponte senza far disastri non era chiaro. Lolita 
aveva tracciato una scherzosa freccetta in direzione del volto 
di quell'amante spossato, e in stampatello aveva scritto: H.H. 
E in effetti, nonostante qualche anno di differenza, la 
somiglianza era impressionante. Sotto c'era un'altra 


fotografia, sempre una pubblicità a colori. Un illustre 
commediografo fumava solennemente una Dromedary. Lui 
fumava sempre Dromedary. La somiglianza era lieve. Sotto 
ancora c'era il casto letto di Lo, disseminato di fumetti. Lo 
smalto della testiera era scrostato, e sul 

bianco affiorava una serie di macchie nere più o meno 
tondeggianti. Dopo essermi assicurato che Louise se n'era 
andata mi infilai nel letto di Lo e rilessi la lettera. 
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Signori! Non potrei giurare che certe manovre volte a 
prendere in pugno la situazione - se così posso esprimermi - 
non avessero già attraversato la mia mente. La quale mente 
non le aveva mai trattenute in forma logica, né in rapporto a 
circostanze ricordate con precisione; ma non potrei giurare - 
lasciatemelo ripetere - di non averle vellicate (per 
improvvisare un'altra espressione) nella mia foschia di 
pensiero, nella mia tenebra di passione. Possono esserci stati 
momenti - devono esserci stati momenti, se conosco il mio 
Humbert - in cui avevo evocato, per sottoporla a un esame 
distaccato, l'idea di sposare una matura vedova (Charlotte 
Haze, per esempio) rimasta senza un solo parente nel vasto, 
grigio mondo, all'unico scopo di potermi sollazzare con la sua 
bambina (Lo, Lola, Lolita). Sono persino disposto a 
confessare ai miei aguzzini di aver lanciato una o due fredde 
occhiate da estimatore alle labbra coralline di Charlotte, ai 
suol capelli bronzei e alla scollatura perigliosamente 
profonda, e di aver vagamente cercato di sistemarla in un 
plausibile sogno ad occhi aperti. Lo dichiaro sotto tortura. 
Una tortura immaginaria, forse, ma per questo tanto piu 
spaventevole. Vorrei poter fare una digressione per meglio 
raccontarvi del pavor nocturnus che mi dilaniava 
orrendamente quand'ero rimasto colpito, durante le 
disordinate letture della mia fanciullezza, da un'espressione 
casuale - come peine forte et dure (quale Genio del Dolore 
doveva averla coniata!), o le terribili, arcane, insidiose parole 
«trauma», «evento traumatico» e «trachea». Ma il mio 
racconto è già abbastanza scombinato. 


Dopo un po' distrussi la lettera e andai nella mia stanza; li 
ruminai, mi scompigliai i capelli, sfilai con la vestaglia viola, 
mugolai a denti stretti e d'un tratto... D'un tratto, signori 
della giuria, come un sole distante e terribile sentii 
albeggiare (sotto la smorfia che mi deformava la bocca) un 
ghigno dostoevskiano. Immaginai (in condizioni di nuova e 
nitidissima visibilità) tutte le carezze occasionali che il marito 
della madre avrebbe potuto profondere sulla sua Lolita. 
L'avrei stretta a me tre volte al giorno, tutti i giorni. Tutte le 
mie pene sarebbero svanite, sarei diventato un uomo 
sano. «Tenerti dolcemente sul gentil grembo, e imprimere un 
bacio paterno sulla soave guancia...». Ah, dotto Humbert! 

Poi, con tutta la possibile cautela, sulla punta dei piedi 
dell'immaginazione, per così dire, evocai Charlotte come 
possibile compagna. Per Dio, mi sarei persino adattato a 
portarle quel pompelmo parsimoniosamente dimezzato, 
quella colazione senza zucchero. 

Humbert Humbert, sudato sotto l'implacabile raggio di luce 
bianca, schernito e preso a calci da poliziotti sudati e urlanti, 
ora è pronto a completare la sua «deposizione» (quel mot!) 
mentre si rivolta la coscienza e ne strappa la più intima 
fodera. lo non progettavo di sposare la povera Charlotte per 
poi eliminarla in un modo volgare, ripugnante e pericoloso, 
come metterle cinque compresse di bicloruro di mercurio 
nello sherry preprandiale o qualcosa del genere; ma devo 
riconoscere che un pensiero farmacopeico, delicatamente 
affine, tintinnò nel mio cervello sonoro e offuscato. Perché 
limitarmi alla discreta, dissimulata delizia che avevo già 
sperimentato? Altre visioni di voluttà mi passarono dinanzi 
ancheggianti e sorridenti. Mi vidi nell'atto di somministrare 
una potente pozione sonnifera a madre e figlia insieme, così 
da poter carezzare la seconda per tutta la notte con assoluta 
impunità. La casa era colma del russare di Charlotte, mentre 
Lolita nel sonno respirava appena, immobile come una 
fanciulla dipinta. «Mamma, ti giuro che Kenny non mi ha mai 
nemmeno toccata!». «O menti, Dolores Haze, oppure è stato 
un incubus». No, non sarei arrivato a tanto. 

Così Humbert il Cubus macchinava e sognava - e il rosso 
sole del desiderio e della decisione (le due cose che creano 
un mondo vivo) si levava sempre più alto, mentre su una 


teoria di balconi una teoria di libertini, bicchiere scintillante 
in mano, brindava alla felicità di notti passate e future. Poi, 
metaforicamente — parlando, infransi il bicchiere e 
audacemente immaginai (perché quelle visioni mi avevano 
tanto ubriacato da farmi sottovalutare la mia connaturata 
mitezza) in che modo alla fine avrei potuto ricattare - no, è 
una parola troppo forte - obbligare la Haze grande a 
concedermi la compagnia della Haze piccola: se mi avesse 
impedito di trastullarmi con la mia legittima figliastra avrei 
pacatamente minacciato la povera, adorante Colombona di 
lasciarla. In una parola, di fronte a quell'Offerta Sensazionale, 
di fronte a quella vastità e varietà di panorami ero inerme 
come Adamo all'anteprima della storia mediorientale antica, 
proiettata tra i suoi meli come un miraggio. 

E ora prendete nota dell'importante osservazione che 
segue: ho lasciato che in me l'artista prendesse il 
sopravvento sul gentiluomo. E con un grandissimo sforzo di 
volontà che sono riuscito, in queste memorie, a conservare 
nello stile il tono del diario che tenevo quando la Haze era per 
me soltanto un ostacolo. Quel mio diario non esiste più, ma 
ho ritenuto mio dovere artistico mantenerne le inflessioni, 
per quanto contraffatte e brutali esse mi appaiano ora. Per 
fortuna, al punto in cui è arrivata la mia storia, posso 
smettere di ingiuriare la povera Charlotte per riguardo alla 
verosimiglianza retrospettiva. 

Nel desiderio di risparmiare alla poveretta due o tre ore di 
apprensione su una strada tutta curve (ed evitarle, magari, 
uno scontro frontale che avrebbe infranto i nostri sogni 
divergenti), feci un premuroso ma abortito tentativo di 
raggiungerla per telefono alla colonia. Era partita da 
mezz'ora, e quando al suo posto mi passarono Lo le dissi - 
trepido e traboccante d'orgoglio per aver così 
magistralmente padroneggiato il destino - che avrei sposato 
sua madre. Dovetti ripeterlo due volte, perché qualcosa le 
impediva di prestarmi attenzione. «Uh, che bello» disse 
ridendo. 

«A quando le nozze? Aspetta un attimo, il cagnetto... c'è un 
cagnetto che mi morde il calzino. Senti...». Si sarebbe 
divertita un sacco, aggiunse... e io mi resi conto che un paio 
d'ore al Camp Q erano bastate a cancellare, con le loro 


nuove impressioni, l'immagine del bell'Humbert Humbert 
dalla mente della piccola Lolita. Ma che importanza aveva, 
ormai? Non appena fosse trascorso un periodo decente dopo 
la cerimonia, l'avrei riavuta. «A stento i fiori d'arancio 
sarebbero appassiti sulla tomba», come avrebbe detto un 
poeta. Ma io non sono un poeta; sono soltanto un cronista 
molto coscienzioso. 

Dopo che Louise se ne fu andata ispezionai il frigorifero e, 
giudicandolo eccessivamente puritano, andai in città a piedi 
e comprai le cibarie più succulente che potei trovare. Presi 
anche dei buoni liquori e due o tre tipi di vitamine. Ero quasi 
sicuro che con l'aiuto di quegli stimolanti e delle mie risorse 
naturali sarei riuscito a evitare l'imbarazzo in cui avrebbe 
potuto incorrere la mia indifferenza, quando fosse stata 
chiamata a dimostrare un ardore vigoroso e impaziente. Più 
d'una volta l'ingegnoso Humbert evocò Charlotte vista dal 
buco della serratura di un'immaginazione virile. Era ben fatta 
e molto curata, dovevo riconoscerlo, era la sorella maggiore 
della mia Lolita - mi sarei forse potuto attenere a questo 
concetto, se non avessi messo a fuoco con troppo realismo | 
suoi fianchi pesanti, le ginocchia rotonde, il busto maturo, la 
pelle ruvida e rosea del collo («ruvida» in confronto alla seta e 
al miele), e tutte le altre caratteristiche di quella cosa 
uggiosa e miseranda chiamata «bella donna». 

Mentre il pomeriggio andava maturando nella sera, il sole 
fece il suo consueto giro della casa. Mi versai da bere, e poi 
ancora e ancora. Gin e succo d'ananas, il mio cocktail 
preferito, raddoppiano sempre le mie energie. Decisi di 
occuparmi del nostro prato maltenuto. Une petite attention. 
Era pieno di denti di leone, e un maledetto cane - io detesto i 
cani - aveva lordato le pietre piatte dove una volta c'era una 
meridiana. Da soli che erano, quasi tutti i denti di leone 
erano diventati lune. Il gin e Lolita danzavano dentro di me, e 
quasi inciampai nelle sdraio che cercavo di spostare. Zebre a 
strisce rosse! Ci sono rutti che riecheggiano come tanti urrà - 
i miei, per lo meno. Un vecchio steccato in fondo al giardino ci 
separava dalle pattumiere e dai lillà del vicino; ma sul davanti 
del nostro prato (lì dove andava digradando lungo un lato 
della casa) non c'era nulla. Potevo quindi sorvegliare (col 
sorrisetto furbo di chi sta per compiere una buona azione) il 


ritorno di Charlotte: quel dente andava cavato subito. Mentre 
scattavo e facevo i miei allunghi dietro il tosaerba a mano, e | 
frammenti di fili verdi pigolavano otticamente nel sole 
calante, tenevo d'occhio quella sezione di strada 
residenziale. Arrivava in curva da sotto un arco di enormi 
alberi ombrosi, e poi, rapida, scendeva verso di noi piuttosto 
bruscamente, dopo aver superato la casa di mattoni e edera 
della vecchia signorina Dirimpetto e il suo prato scosceso 
(molto più curato del nostro), per scomparire infine dietro la 
nostra veranda, a me invisibile dal punto in cui felicemente 
ruttavo e faticavo. Perivano i denti di leone. Un sentore di 
linfa si mescolava all'ananas. Due ragazzine, Marion e Mabel, 
i cul andirivieni avevo meccanicamente seguito di recente 
( ma chi poteva rimpiazzare la mia Lolita?), si diressero verso 
la strada principale (dalla quale dirupava la nostra Lawn 
Street), l'una portando a mano la bicicletta, l'altra cibandosi 
da un sacchetto di carta, entrambe parlando al culmine delle 
loro voci assolate. Leslie, il giardiniere e autista della 
signorina Dirimpetto, un negro molto amabile e atletico, mi 
sorrise da lontano e gridò e rigridò, significando coi gesti che 
ero davvero in forma, oggi. Lo stupido cane dell'agiato 
robivecchi che abitava accanto a noi si mise a correre dietro 
una macchina azzurra - non quella di Charlotte. La più carina 
delle due ragazze (Mabel, credo), calzoncini corti, copriseno 
con poco da coprire, capelli luminosi - una ninfetta, per Pan! 
-, tornò giù di corsa accartocciando il sacchetto, e la facciata 
della residenza del signor 

Humbert e signora la nascose alla vista del Verde Capro. Una 
giardinetta sbucò saltellando dalle ombre fronzute del viale, 
e ne trascinò alcune sul tetto finché non si spezzarono; mi 
sfrecciò davanti a una velocità idiota, l'autista in felpa con la 
mano sinistra che teneva il tetto, il cane del robivecchi che 
gli correva accanto a rompicollo. Ci fu una pausa sorridente, 
e poi, con un palpito nel petto, assistetti al ritorno della 
berlina azzurra. La vidi scivolare giù per la discesa e 
scomparire dietro l'angolo della casa. Intravidi il calmo, 
pallido profilo di Charlotte. Mi venne in mente che solo 
salendo di sopra avrebbe potuto sapere se ero partito o no. 
Un minuto più tardi, con un'espressione di profonda angoscia 
sul viso, si affacciò a guardarmi dalla finestra di Lo. Facendo i 


gradini a quattro a quattro riuscii a raggiungere quella stanza 
prima che lei ne uscisse. 
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Quando la sposa è vedova e lo sposo è vedovo; quando la 
prima vive nella Nostra Ridente Cittadina da nemmeno due 
anni e il secondo da nemmeno un mese; quando Monsieur 
vuole cavarsi il pensiero il più in fretta possibile e Madame 
cede con un sorriso indulgente; allora, lettore, le nozze sono 
generalmente una faccenda «discreta». La sposa può 
rinunciare alla coroncina di fiori d'arancio che ferma il mezzo 
velo, e all'orchidea bianca nel libro di preghiere. La figlioletta 
della sposa avrebbe forse dato alla cerimonia che univa H. a 
H. un tocco di vivido vermiglio, ma sapevo che non avrei 
ancora osato mostrarmi troppo tenero verso la piccola Lolita 
con le spalle al muro, e convenni che non era il caso di 
strapparla al suo amato Camp Q. 

La mia so/-disant passionale e solitaria Charlotte era, nella 
vita quotidiana, assai pratica e desiderosa di compagnia. 
Scoprii inoltre che, per quanto incapace fosse di controllare il 
suo cuore e le sue grida di piacere, era una donna di solidi 
princìpi. Immediatamente dopo esser diventata più o meno la 
mia amante (a dispetto degli stimolanti il suo «nervoso, 
impaziente chéri» - uno chéri davvero eroico! - ebbe qualche 
difficoltà iniziale, di cui egli la compensò ampiamente con una 
fantastica esibizione di tenerezze europee), la brava 
Charlotte mi intervistò sui miei rapporti con Dio. Avrei potuto 
rispondere che in quel campo ero libero da qualsiasi 
pregiudizio; dissi invece - pagando il mio tributo a un pio 
luogo comune - che credevo in uno spirito cosmico. Mi 
domandò anche, 
guardandosi le unghie, se non ci fosse nella mia famiglia 
qualche goccia di un certo sangue. Mi avrebbe sposato 
ugualmente, ribattei, se il nonno materno di mio padre fosse 
stato, mettiamo, un turco? Lei rispose che per carità, non 
gliene sarebbe importato nulla; ma se avesse mai scoperto 
che non credevo nel Nostro Dio Cristiano si sarebbe 
suicidata. Lo disse in un tono così solenne che mi venne la 


pelle d'oca. Capii a quel punto che era una donna di solidi 
princìpi. 

Oh, era molto ricercata: diceva pardon ogni volta che un 
ruttino interrompeva il suo fluente eloquio, pronunciava la en 
di envelope alla francese, e quando parlava con le amiche mi 
chiamava «il signor Humbert». Pensai di farle piacere 
entrando nella comunità locale con uno strascico di g/amor il 
giorno del nostro matrimonio apparve sulla rubrica mondana 
del «Journal» di Ramsdale una piccola intervista alla mia 
persona, con una foto di Charlotte (un sopracciglio alzato e un 
refuso nel cognome, «Hazer»). Nonostante il piccolo 
contrattempo la pubblicità scaldò gli anfratti di porcellana del 
suo cuore, e i miei sonagli di serpente  tintinnarono di 
abominevole soddisfazione. Dedicandosi alle opere di 
beneficenza della parrocchia e facendo la conoscenza delle 
madri più eleganti delle compagne di scuola di Lo, in una 
ventina di mesi Charlotte era riuscita a diventare un membro 
della comunità se non eminente, almeno accettabile; ma mai 
prima d'allora era comparsa in quella emozionante rubrique, 
ed era merito mio, del signor Edgar H. Humbert (avevo 
aggiunto l'«Edgar» così, per puro capriccio), «scrittore ed 


esploratore». Il fratello di McCoo, taccuino alla mano, mi 
aveva chiesto che cosa avessi scritto. La mia risposta, 
qualunque fosse, uscì così: «alcuni libri su Verlaine, 


Raimbaudelaire e altri poeti». Nell'articolo si diceva inoltre 
che Charlotte e io ci conoscevamo da parecchi anni, e che ero 
un lontano parente del suo primo marito. Avevo anche 
lasciato capire a McCoo che tredici anni prima avevamo 
avuto una relazione, ma il giornale non ne parlò. A Charlotte 
dissi che le rubriche mondane scintillavano sempre di quel 
genere di perle. 

Ma procediamo con questo curioso racconto. Quando fui 
chiamato a godere della mia promozione da pensionante ad 
amante, provai forse solo amarezza e disgusto? No. Il signor 
Humbert confessa un certo titillamento della sua vanità, una 
fievole tenerezza, persino un aggraziato arabesco di rimorso 
lungo l’acciaio del suo pugnale da cospiratore. Mai avrei 
pensato che l'alquanto ridicola signora Haze, seppur 
piuttosto avvenente, con la sua fede cieca nella saggezza 
della sua chiesa e del suo club del libro, la sua 


loquela affettata e il suo atteggiamento aspro, freddo e 
sprezzante verso  un'incantevole dodicenne dalle braccia 
vellutate, potesse trasformarsi in una creatura così inerme e 
commovente non appena l'avessi toccata - il che accadde 
sulla soglia della camera di Lolita, dove lei indietreggiò 
timorosa ripetendo «no, ti prego, no...». 

Quella trasformazione le donò. Il suo sorriso, fino ad allora 
così studiato, si trasformò nel bagliore di un'assoluta 
adorazione - un bagliore che aveva qualcosa di morbido e di 
umido, tanto che vi riconobbi stupito una somiglianza con lo 
sguardo adorabile, vacuo e perduto di Lo quando mangiava 
con gli occhi un nuovo intruglio della gelateria, o ammirava in 
silenzio i miei abiti costosi e sempre freschi di sartoria. 
Profondamente affascinato, guardavo Charlotte che, 
scambiando con qualche altra signora le sue tribolazioni di 
madre, faceva quella smorfia nazionale di rassegnazione 
femminile (occhi roteanti rivolti al cielo, un angolo della 
bocca torto all'ingiù) che avevo visto, in forma infantile, sul 
volto di Lo. Prima di andare a dormire bevevamo uno scotch, 
con l'aiuto del quale riuscivo, mentre carezzavo la madre, a 
evocare la bambina. In quel bianco ventre la mia ninfetta, nel 
1934, era stata un pesciolino ricurvo. In certi momenti 
illuminati dalla lampada i capelli di Charlotte, tinti con cura e 
così sterili al mio tatto e al mio olfatto, acquistavano nel letto 
a colonne la tonalità, se non la consistenza, dei riccioli di Lo. 
Mentre maneggiavo quella moglie nuova di zecca e a 
grandezza naturale, continuavo a ripetermi che da un punto 
di vista biologico non avrei potuto avvicinarmi a Lolita più di 
così; che, all'età di Lolita, Lotte era una scolara desiderabile 
come sua figlia, e come sarebbe stata un giorno la figlia di 
Lolita. Costrinsi mia moglie a disseppellire da sotto una 
collezione di scarpe (a quanto pareva il signor Haze ne 
andava matto) un album vecchio di trent'anni, per vedere 
com'era Lotte da bambina; e, nonostante l'esposizione 
sbagliata e gli abiti goffi, riuscii a discernere uno sfocato 
abbozzo della sagoma di Lolita, gambe, zigomi, nasetto 
rotondo. Lottelita, Lolitchen. 

Attraverso le siepi degli anni sbirciavo come un guardone 
dentro fioche finestrelle. E quando la dama dai nobili 
capezzoli e dalle cosce massicce mi preparava ai miei doveri 


notturni con le sue carezze pateticamente ardenti, 
ingenuamente lascive, io fiutavo sempre disperato, latrando 
nel sottobosco di foreste oscure e putrescenti, la traccia di 
una ninfetta. 

Davvero non so dirvi quanto gentile e toccante fosse la mia 
povera moglie. Al mattino, nel deprimente sfavillio della 
cucina, coi suoi cromi luccicanti, il calendario di Ferramenta 
and Co. e l'accogliente angolino 
della colazione (simulante il Coffee Shoppe in cui lei e 
Humbert tubavano ai tempi dell'università), Charlotte, in 
vestaglia rossa, il gomito sul tavolo di formica, la guancia 
poggiata sul pugno, mi fissava con insopportabile tenerezza 
mentre ingurgitavo le mie uova al prosciutto. La faccia di 
Humbert poteva anche essere contratta dagli spasmi della 
nevralgia, ma per lei gareggiava, in bellezza e vivacità, col 
sole e le ombre delle foglie che guizzavano sul frigorifero 
bianco. La mia cupa esasperazione era ai suoi occhi il silenzio 
dell'amore. La mia piccola rendita, sommata alla sua - 
ancora più modesta -, le pareva un brillante patrimonio; non 
perché la loro somma potesse soddisfare la maggioranza dei 
bisogni medioborghesi, ma perché anche nei miei soldi 
luccicava la magia della mia virilità, e lei vedeva il nostro 
comune conto in banca come uno di quei boulevard del sud 
che hanno, a mezzogiorno, ombra compatta da un lato e sole 
levigato dall'altro, e così sino alla fine di una prospettiva 
dove si erge una catena di montagne rosa. 

Nei cinquanta giorni della nostra convivenza Charlotte pigiò 
le occupazioni di altrettanti anni. La poveretta si dedicò 
affannosamente a un gran numero di attività che da tempo 
trascurava o che non l'avevano mai interessata, come se 
(per prolungare queste risonanze proustiane), sposando la 
madre della bambina che amavo, io avessi consentito a mia 
moglie di riconquistare per procura una sovrabbondante 
gioventù. Con lo zelo di una sposina qualsiasi cominciò ad 
«abbellire la casa». Poiché ne conoscevo a memoria ogni 
recesso - sin dai giorni in cui tracciavo mentalmente dalla 
mia sedia gli andirivieni di Lolita - avevo da tempo stabilito 
una sorta di rapporto affettivo con la sua stessa bruttezza e 
sporcizia, e adesso mi pareva quasi di vederla, la sciagurata 
casa, mentre cercava di sottrarsi a quel bagno di ocra ed 


écru, cuoio-stucco-tabacco che Charlotte aveva in animo di 
infliggerle. Grazie al cielo non arrivò sino a quello stadio, ma 
consumò un tremendo quantitativo di energia per lavare le 
tende, lucidare le liste delle veneziane, comprare nuove 
tende e nuove veneziane, tornare al negozio a cambiarle e 
così via, in un persistente chiaroscuro di cipigli e sorrisi, 
smorfiette e titubanze. Sguazzava nel cretonne e nel chintz; 
cambiò il colore del sofà - il sacro sofà sul quale, dentro di 
me, una volta era scoppiata al rallentatore una bolla di 
paradiso. Spostò i mobili e fu molto compiaciuta 
nell'apprendere, da un manuale di economia domestica, che 
«è ammissibile separare una coppia di tavolini dalle loro 
lampade gemelle». Come l'autrice di La tua casa sei tu, 
maturò un odio implacabile per le sedioline esili e i mobiletti 
gambuti. Era 

convinta che il prototipo dell'arredamento maschile fosse 
contraddistinto da vaste vetrate e pannelli opulenti, e quello 
femminile, invece, da finestre meno impegnative e da un uso 
meno massiccio del legno. | romanzi che leggeva al mio 
arrivo erano stati sostituiti da cataloghi illustrati e prontuari 
per casalinghe. Ordinò a una ditta di Filadelfia 4640 Roosevelt 
Blvd. - un «materasso a 312 molle rivestito di damasco» per 
il letto matrimoniale, benché a me quello vecchio sembrasse 
abbastanza elastico e durevole da sopportare tutto quello 
che doveva sopportare. 

Charlotte, come il suo defunto marito, era del Midwest, e 
viveva da troppo poco tempo nella civettuola Ramsdale, 
gemma di uno Stato dell'est, per poterne frequentare la 
crema. Conosceva appena il gioviale dentista che viveva in 
una specie di sgangherato castello di legno dietro il nostro 
giardino. Aveva conosciuto a un tè parrocchiale la moglie 
«snobbona» del locale robivecchi, il proprietario del candido 
orrore «coloniale» all'angolo della strada principale. Di tanto 
in tanto «si recava a far visita» alla vecchia signorina 
Dirimpetto; ma le matrone patrizie che andava a trovare, o 
che incontrava ai ricevimenti all'aperto, o con cui 
chiacchierava al telefono - dame «raffinate» come la signora 
Glave, la signora Sheridan, la signora McCrystal, la signora 
Knight e così via - venivano assai raramente dalla mia 
negletta Charlotte. In realtà l'unica coppia con cui fosse in 


rapporti di sincera cordialita, senza arriére-pensées né mire 
di ordine materiale, erano i Farlow, che erano appena tornati 
da un viaggio di lavoro in Cile giusto in tempo per 
partecipare al nostro matrimonio insieme ai Chatfield, ai 
McCoo e ad alcuni altri (ma non la signora Chincaglia né 
l'ancor più altera signora Talbot). John Farlow era un placido 
uomo di mezza età, placidamente atletico, placidamente 
«arrivato» col suo commercio di articoli sportivi; aveva un 
ufficio a Parkington, a quaranta miglia da Ramsdale, ed era 
stato lui, durante una domenicale passeggiata nei boschi, a 
fornirmi le cartucce per quella Colt e a mostrarmi come 
usarla; era inoltre, come diceva sorridendo, un avvocato a 
metà tempo, e si era occupato di certi affari di Charlotte. 
Jean, sua moglie (e prima cugina), era piuttosto giovane: una 
ragazza dalle lunghe gambe, con occhiali arlecchino, due 
boxer, due seni puntuti e una gran bocca  vermiglia. 
Dipingeva - paesaggi e persone -, e ricordo nitidamente di 
aver lodato, a un cocktail, il suo ritratto di una nipote, la 
piccola Rosaline Gratz, un grazioso tesorino in uniforme da 
girl-scout, con il berretto di panno verde, la cintura di tela 
verde e adorabili riccioli lunghi fino alle spalle - al che John si 
era tolto la pipa di bocca e aveva detto che era un peccato 
che a 

scuola i rapporti tra Dolly (la mia Dolita) e Rosaline fossero un 
po' tesi; sperava che al ritorno dalle rispettive colonie le cose 
sarebbero migliorate. Parlammo della scuola: aveva i suoi 
pregi e i suoi difetti. «E vero che un po' troppi negozianti qui 
da noi sono italiani,» disse John «ma grazie al cielo per il 
momento non sono ancora arrivati gli... 

«Si, mi piacerebbe tanto che Dolly e Rosaline passassero le 
vacanze insieme!» lo interruppe Jean con una risatina. D'un 
tratto immaginai Lo di ritorno dalla colonia - calda, 
abbronzata, stordita, cloroformizzata - e per poco non piansi 
di passione e di impazienza. 
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Ancora qualche parola a proposito della signora Humbert, 
finché tira buon vento (tra non molto accadrà un grave 


incidente). Mi ero gia accorto della sua vena possessiva, ma 
non l'avrei mai creduta così follemente gelosa, nella mia vita, 
di tutto ciò che non fosse lei. Mostrava per i miei trascorsi 
una curiosità feroce e insaziabile. Esigeva che riesumassi tutti 
i miei amori per costringermi a insultarli, a calpestarli e a 
rinnegarli con una totale abiura, distruggendo così il mio 
passato. Volle che le raccontassi del mio matrimonio con 
Valeria, che era, come sappiamo, un personaggio ridicolo; 
ma dovetti anche inventare, o gonfiare orrendamente, una 
lunga serie di amanti tutto per il morboso godimento di 
Charlotte. Per farla felice dovetti regalarle un catalogo 
illustrato di quelle donne; le avevo accuratamente 
discriminate secondo le regole di certe pubblicità americane 
in cui gli scolari sono raffigurati in sottile proporzione razziale, 
con un frugoletto dalla pelle di cioccolato e gli occhi sgranati 
- uno solo, ma da mangiare! - quasi esattamente al centro 
della prima fila. Così le presentai le mie donne, e le feci 
sorridere e ancheggiare - la bionda languida, la focosa 
brunetta, la rossa sensuale - come se sfilassero in un 
bordello. Quanto più le rendevo ordinarie e stereotipate, 
tanto più la signora Humbert apprezzava lo spettacolo. 

Mai in vita mia avevo fatto o ricevuto tante confessioni. 
L'ingenua schiettezza con cui Charlotte discuteva di quella 
che chiamava la sua «vita amorosa», dai primi sbaciucchi al 
corpo a corpo coniugale, era da un punto di vista etico in 
stridente contrasto con le mie spigliate affabulazioni; in 
senso tecnico, però, le due serie erano omogenee, perché 
entrambe influenzate dalla stessa materia prima (melensi 
radiodrammi, psicoanalisi e 
romanzetti rosa) dalla quale io attingevo i personaggi e lei il 
linguaggio. Mi divertivano parecchio certe insolite pratiche 
sessuali predilette dal buon Harold Haze (stando a Charlotte, 
che trovava la mia ilarità sconveniente); per il resto la sua 
autobiografia era priva di interesse quanto lo sarebbe stata 
la sua autopsia. A dispetto delle diete dimagranti non avevo 
mai visto donna più sana. 

Della mia Lolita parlava raramente - più raramente, in 
verità, che dello sfocato, biondo maschietto la cui fotografia, 
a esclusione di ogni altra, ornava la nostra spoglia camera da 
letto. In una delle sue fantasticherie Charlotte aveva 


predetto, con un certo cattivo gusto, che l'anima del bimbo 
morto sarebbe tornata sulla terra incarnandosi nel frutto del 
suo attuale matrimonio. E benché io non ci tenessi 
particolarmente a fornire al lignaggio degli Humbert una 
replica del prodotto di Harold (con un fremito incestuoso mi 
ero abituato a considerare Lolita figlia mia), mi frullò per la 
testa che un parto difficile in un sicuro reparto ostetrico, con 
un bel cesareo e altre complicazioni, mi avrebbe dato a 
primavera l'opportunità di restar solo con la mia Lolita 
magari per settimane - e di ingozzare l'inerte ninfetta di 
sonniferi. 

Oh, lei la odiava, la figlia! La sua più grande cattiveria, ai 
miei occhi, era stata darsi la pena di riempire con grande 
diligenza il questionario di un libro scritto da qualche 
imbecille (Guida allo sviluppo dei vostri figli), pubblicato a 
Chicago. La solfa procedeva anno per anno, e a ogni 
genetliaco del rampollo mamma doveva compilare una specie 
di riepilogo. Ai dodici anni di Lo, il 1° gennaio del 1947, 
Charlotte Haze nata Becker aveva sottolineato, nel capitolo 
«La personalità del vostro bambino», i seguenti epiteti (dieci 
su quaranta): aggressivo, turbolento, ipercritico, diffidente, 
impaziente, irritabile, indiscreto, indolente, oppositivo 
(sottolineato due volte) e caparbio. Aveva ignorato i trenta 
aggettivi restanti, tra i quali c'era allegro, servizievole, attivo, 
e così via. L'avrei strozzata! Con una brutalità che non si era 
mai rivelata nell'indole mite della mia affettuosa moglie, 
Charlotte assalì e mise in fuga tante piccole cose di Lolita 
che, dopo aver vagolato per varie parti della casa, si erano 
irrigidite come conigli ipnotizzati. Non le sarebbe neanche 
passato per l'anticamera del cervello, alla brava signora, che 
una mattina, quando un mal di stomaco (dovuto ai miei 
tentativi di migliorare le sue salse) mi aveva impedito di 
accompagnarla in chiesa, io potessi tradirla con un calzino di 
Lolita. Non parliamo poi delle sue reazioni alle lettere del mio 
sapido tesoro! 

«Cari Mammy e Hummy, 

«spero che stiate bene. Grazie mille per le caramelle. Ho 
(cancellato e poi riscritto) Ho perso il golf nuovo nel bosco. 
In questi ultimi giorni ha fatto freddo. Mi diverto matti. Baci 

Dolly». 


«Quella stupida!» commentò la signora Humbert. «Ha 
dimenticato una parola prima di "matti". Era un golf di pura 
lana, e comunque non dovresti mandarle delle caramelle 
senza dirmelo!». 
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A pochi chilometri da Ramsdale c'era un lago boschivo, il 
Lago a Clessidra; l'ultima settimana di luglio faceva un caldo 
soffocante, e ci andavamo tutti i giorni. Sono ora costretto a 
descrivere con tediosa precisione la nostra ultima nuotata, al 
mattino di un tropicale martedì. 

Avevamo lasciato la macchina in un parcheggio non lontano 
dalla strada, e ci eravamo incamminati per un sentiero tra i 
pini quando Charlotte osservò che Jean Farlow, in cerca di 
rari effetti di luce (Jean era della vecchia scuola), domenica 
alle cinque del mattino aveva visto Leslie che faceva il bagno 
«in costume camitico» (spiritoso ca/embour di John). 

«L'acqua doveva essere gelata» dissi. «La questione è 
un'altra» disse la cara, logica condannata. «E un subnormale, 
quello. E» continuò (scegliendo le parole con quella 
meticolosità di cui la mia salute cominciava già a risentire) 
«ho la netta impressione che la nostra Louise se ne sia 
innamorata. Un ritardato!». 

Impressione. «Abbiamo l'impressione che Dolly non si 
applichi quanto ecc.» (da una vecchia pagella). 

In sandali e accappatoio gli Humbert proseguirono il 
cammino. «Sai, Hum, ho un sogno molto ambizioso» proferì 
Lady Hum chinando il capo, intimidita da quel sogno, e in 
comunione col terreno bronzeo. «Vorrei tanto trovare una 
domestica veramente finita, come quella ragazza tedesca di 
cui parlavano i Talbot, ma che abiti con noi». 

«Non c'è posto» ribattei io. 

«Ma via,» continuò col suo sorriso interrogativo «tu 
sottovaluti, chéri, le possibilità di casa Humbert. La 
metteremmo nella camera di Lo. Volevo 
ricavarne comunque la stanza degli ospiti. E un buco, la più 
brutta e la più fredda di tutte». 

«Ma che cosa dici?» esclamai, con la pelle che mi si tendeva 


sugli zigomi (mi prendo la briga di registrare questo 
particolare solo perché mia figlia aveva la stessa reazione, 
quando provava sentimenti simili: incredulità, disgusto, 
irritazione). 

«C'è qualche Associazione Romantica che ti turba?» 
domandò mia moglie, alludendo alla sua prima resa. 

«Ma figuriamoci. Mi chiedo soltanto dove metterai tua figlia 
quando avrai l'ospite o la cameriera». 

«Ah» disse la signora Humbert, sognante, sorridente, 
emettendo  quell'«Ah» simultaneamente al levarsi di un 
sopracciglio e a un tenue sospiro. «Temo proprio che la 
piccola Lo uscirà di scena. La piccola Lo andrà dritta dritta 
dalla colonia in un buon collegio: severa disciplina e una 
buona dose di insegnamenti religiosi. Dopodiché, il Beardsley 
College. Ho già pianificato tutto, tu non devi preoccuparti». 

Aggiunse che lei, la signora Humbert, doveva vincere la 
propria abituale pigrizia e scrivere alla sorella della signorina 
Phalen, che insegnava al St. Algebra. Il lago abbacinante 
emerse davanti a noi. Avevo dimenticato gli occhiali da sole 
in macchina, dissi, e l'avrei raggiunta subito. 

Avevo sempre pensato che il torcersi le mani fosse un gesto 
prettamente letterario - l'oscuro residuo, forse, di qualche 
rituale del Medioevo; ma mentre mi addentravo nel bosco 
per concedermi un intermezzo di disperazione e disperate 
meditazioni, era proprio quel gesto («Guarda, oh Signore, 
queste catene!») che più si sarebbe avvicinato alla muta 
espressione del mio stato d'animo. 

Se Charlotte fosse stata Valeria avrei saputo benissimo 
come maneggiare la situazione; sì, «maneggiare» è proprio 
la parola giusta. Ai bei tempi andati mi bastava torcere alla 
grassa Valechka il fragile polso (si era fatta male cadendo 
dalla bicicletta) per farle cambiare idea all'istante; ma con 
Charlotte una cosa del genere era impensabile. La scialba, 
americana Charlotte mi faceva paura. Il mio sogno sventato di 
controllarla mediante la sua passione per me si era rivelato 
del tutto fallace. Non potevo rischiare di offuscare l'immagine 
di me che lei aveva deciso di adorare. 

Quando Charlotte era stata il temibile chaperon del mio 
tesoro io l'avevo blandita, e nel mio atteggiamento 
permaneva qualcosa di servile. Il mio unico atout era il fatto 


che ignorasse il mio mostruoso amore per Lo. Il 

debole che sua figlia aveva per me la irritava, ma i miei 
sentimenti non poteva indovinarli. A Valeria avrei potuto 
intimare: «Senti, stupida cicciona, c'est moi qui décide cosa 
va bene per Dolores Humbert». A Charlotte non potevo 
nemmeno dire (in tono pacato, per ingraziarmela): «Scusami, 
tesoro, ma non sono d'accordo. Facciamo un ultimo tentativo. 
Lascia che le dia io qualche lezione privata per un annetto. Tu 
stessa ne hai parlato una volta...». La verità era che a 
Charlotte non potevo dire nulla che riguardasse la bambina 
senza tradirmi. Ah, voi non immaginate neppure (come non 
l'immaginavo io) che cosa siano queste donne di solidi 
princìpi! Charlotte, che non percepiva la falsità di tutte le 
convenzioni quotidiane, delle regole di comportamento, dei 
cibi, dei libri e delle persone che la mandavano in visibilio, 
avrebbe immediatamente avvertito una nota falsa nella mia 
insistenza per tenermi vicina Lo. Era come un musicista che 
nella vita quotidiana sia di una volgarità ripugnante, del tutto 
privo di tatto e di gusto, ma che nella musica colga la minima 
stonatura con un orecchio diabolicamente infallibile. Per 
spezzare la volontà di Charlotte avrei dovuto spezzarle il 
cuore, e se le avessi spezzato il cuore si sarebbe infranta 
anche la mia immagine. Se avessi detto: «O mi consenti di 
fare a modo mio e mi aiuti a tenere il segreto, o ci lasciamo 
immediatamente», lei si sarebbe fatta esangue come una 
statuina di vetro opaco e mi avrebbe risposto senza fretta: 
«Bene, ora aggiungi o ritratta pure tutto quello che vuoi, ma 
tra noi è finita». E sarebbe finita davvero. 

Questo era, dunque, il pasticcio in cui mi ero cacciato 
Ricordo che raggiunsi il parcheggio, pompai dell'acqua che 
sapeva di ruggine, e la bevvi avidamente dalle mani a coppa 
come se potesse darmi magica saggezza, gioventù, libertà, 
una minuscola concubina. Per qualche momento, col mio 
accappatoio viola, i piedi ciondoloni, sedetti sul bordo di un 
grezzo tavolo di legno sotto i pini fruscianti. In secondo piano 
due verginelle in calzoncini e corpetto sbucarono da una 
latrina chiazzata di sole con la scritta «Donne». 
Laboriosamente, distrattamente, masticando gomma, Mabel 
(o la sua controfigura) inforcò una bicicletta, e Marion, 
scuotendo i capelli per scacciare le mosche, le si mise dietro a 


gambe larghe; e oscillando si fusero lentamente, 
distrattamente, con l'ombra e la luce. Lolita! Padre e figlia 
disciolti in quei boschi! La soluzione naturale era sopprimere 
la signora Humbert. Ma come? 

Nessun uomo può compiere il delitto perfetto, ma il caso SÌ. 
Alla fine del secolo scorso vi fu ad Arles, nel sud della 
Francia, il famoso assassinio di una certa M™* Lacour. Un 
uomo barbuto, alto un metro e ottanta, rimasto 
inidentificato - in seguito si fece l'ipotesi che fosse stato 
l'amante segreto della donna -, l'avvicinò in una via affollata 
poco dopo il suo matrimonio con il colonnello Lacour e 
l'accoltellò tre volte nella schiena, mentre il colonnello, un 
ometto che pareva un bulldog, addentava il braccio 
dell'omicida. Grazie a una coincidenza miracolosa e 
bellissima, proprio nell'istante in cui il malandrino cercava di 
allentare le ganasce del piccolo marito furibondo (parecchi 
passanti avevano fatto capannello intorno al gruppo), nella 
casa più vicina alla scena un italiano squilibrato fece saltare, 
per puro accidente, chissà quale esplosivo con cui stava 
armeggiando, e subito la strada si trasformò in un 
pandemonio di fumo, mattoni e gente in fuga. Nessuno restò 
ferito (anche se l'esplosione mise fuori combattimento il 
prode colonnello Lacour); ma l'amante vendicativo fuggì 
insieme agli altri - e visse per sempre felice e contento. 

Sentite invece che cosa succede quando il malandrino 
predispone di persona l'omicidio perfetto. Ridiscesi al lago. Il 
luogo dove noi e alcune altre coppie «scelte» (i Farlow, i 
Chatfield) andavamo a fare il bagno era una specie di 
caletta; alla mia Charlotte piaceva perché era quasi «una 
spiaggia privata». Quella «attrezzata» («per gli 
annegamenti», come aveva avuto occasione di scrivere il 
«Journal» di Ramsdale) era sul lato sinistro (orientale) della 
clessidra, e dalla caletta non si vedeva. Alla nostra destra | 
pini cedevano presto il posto a un curvo tratto di palude, che 
sull'altra sponda si trasformava di nuovo in foresta. 

Mi sedetti accanto a mia moglie, così silenziosamente che 

lei sussultò. «Facciamo il bagno?» chiese. 

«Ancora un minuto. Lasciami seguire il corso dei miei 

pensieri». Pensai. Passò più di un minuto. 

«Bene. Andiamo». 


«C'ero anch'io, in quel corso?». 

«Ma certo che c'eri!». 

«Lo spero» disse Charlotte addentrandosi nel lago. Presto 
l'acqua raggiunse la pelle d'oca delle sue cosce massicce, e 
poi lei, le labbra strette, il viso brutto sotto la cuffia di 
gomma nera, giunse le mani tese e si gettò in avanti con 
grande sciabordio. 

Avanzammo lentamente a nuoto nel bagliore del lago. 

Sulla riva opposta, ad almeno mille passi da noi (sempre 
che si possa camminare sull'acqua), distinguevo le minuscole 
sagome di due uomini che lavoravano come castori sul loro 
tratto di spiaggia. Sapevo perfettamente di chi si trattava: 
l'idraulico in pensione a cui apparteneva 
quasi tutta la foresta su quel lato, e un poliziotto di origine 
polacca a sua volta in pensione. Sapevo anche che stavano 
costruendo per puro, funereo divertimento - un pontile. | 
colpi che arrivavano fino a noi sembravano sproporzionati 
alle braccia e agli attrezzi da gnomi che vedevamo da lì; 
c'era da sospettare che il tecnico di quelle esagerate sonorità 
fosse in disaccordo col burattinaio, soprattutto perché il 
frastuono di ogni minuscolo colpo era in ritardo rispetto alla 
sua versione visiva. 

Nelle mattine feriali la breve striscia di sabbia bianca della 
«nostra» spiaggia, dalla quale ci eravamo un po' allontanati 
per arrivare al largo, era deserta. Non c'era nessuno in vista, 
eccetto quelle due figurine molto affaccendate sulla riva 
opposta, e un aereo privato rosso scuro che ronzò sulle 
nostre teste per poi scomparire nell'azzurro. Era uno scenario 
davvero perfetto per uno spiccio omicidio gorgogliante; ed 
ecco il tocco sopraffino: l'uomo della legge e l'uomo 
dell'acqua erano vicini quanto bastava per esser testimoni di 
un incidente, e lontani quanto bastava per non accorgersi di 
un delitto. Avrebbero sentito un bagnante sconvolto che, 
dibattendosi, urlava a squarciagola perché qualcuno lo 
aiutasse a salvare la moglie che annegava; ma non 
avrebbero capito che sott'acqua (casomai avessero guardato 
troppo presto) il bagnante tutt'altro che sconvolto stava 
finendo la moglie a calci. Non ero ancora arrivato a quella 
fase; voglio solo significare la semplicità di quell'atto, la 
perfezione di quello scenario! Ecco Charlotte che nuota con 


diligente goffaggine (una sirena assai mediocre), ma non 
senza un certo solenne piacere (non ha forse al fianco il suo 
tritone?); e mentre io guardo con la cruda lucidita d'un ricordo 
futuro (Sapete - cercando di vedere le cose come ricorderete 
di averle viste) il lucido biancore del suo viso bagnato, cosi 
poco abbronzato nonostante tutti gli sforzi, e le labbra 
pallide, e la fronte nuda e convessa, e la cuffia nera e 
aderente, e il collo grassoccio e bagnato, so che basterebbe 
restare un po' indietro e, dopo aver preso fiato, afferrarle una 
caviglia per tuffarmi fulmineo con il mio cadavere prigioniero. 
Dico cadavere perché la sorpresa, il panico e l'inesperienza 
l'avrebbero indotta a inalare immediatamente un letale 
gallone di lago, mentre io, con gli occhi aperti sott'acqua, 
avrei resistito per almeno un minuto. Quel gesto fatale 
traversò come la coda d'una stella cadente le tenebre del 
contemplato delitto. Era come un terrificante balletto 
silenzioso: il ballerino tiene per un piede la sua compagna e 
s'inabissa nel liquido crepuscolo. Pur tenendola sott'acqua 
avrei potuto tornare a galla per prendere una boccata d'aria, 
e poi rituffarmi tutte le volte che fosse stato necessario; solo 
quando il sipario fosse calato 

per sempre su di lei mi sarei consentito di chiedere aiuto. E 
quando, una ventina di minuti più tardi, facendosi man mano 
sempre più grandi, fossero arrivati i due burattini su una 
barca a remi a metà dipinta di fresco, la povera signora 
Humbert, vittima di un crampo o di un'occlusione coronarica, 
o di entrambi, si sarebbe trovata a testa in giù nella melma 
d'inchiostro, una decina di metri sotto la sorridente superficie 
del lago. Semplice, no? Ma pensate un po', ragazzi... proprio 
non ce l'ho fatta! 

Lei mi nuotava accanto, otaria goffa e fiduciosa, e tutta la 
logica della passione mi gridava nell'orecchio: Adesso! 
Adesso! Ma ragazzi, non ce l'ho fatta! In silenzio mi girai e 
tornai a riva, e anche Charlotte, compunta, sottomessa, si 
girò; e ancora l'inferno urlava il suo consiglio, e ancora non 
potevo risolvermi ad annegare quella povera, grossa, viscida 
creatura. L'urlo si faceva sempre più remoto mentre io mi 
rendevo conto della melanconica realtà: né l'indomani, né 
venerdì, né nessun altro giorno o nessun'altra notte mi sarei 
risolto a ucciderla. Oh, mi vedevo benissimo nell'atto di 


metter fuori squadra i seni di Valeria a suon di ceffoni, o di 
farle male in qualche altro modo - e mi vedevo, non meno 
chiaramente, mentre sparavo al suo amante nel basso 
ventre, costringendolo ad accasciarsi e a dire «Ah!». Ma non 
potevo uccidere Charlotte - specialmente se la situazione, 
nel complesso, non era disperata com'era parsa al primo 
sussulto di quello sciagurato mattino. Se avessi afferrato il 
suo piede vigoroso e scalciante; se avessi visto il suo sguardo 
allibito, udito la sua voce atroce; se avessi tuttavia affrontato 
quel tormentoso cimento, il suo fantasma mi avrebbe 
perseguitato per tutta la vita. Se fossimo stati nel 1447, 
invece che nel 1947, avrei forse potuto circuire la mia indole 
mite somministrando a Charlotte qualche classico veleno da 
un'agata cava, qualche tenero filtro di morte. Ma nella nostra 
era borghese e impicciona non l'avrei fatta franca come tra | 
broccati dei palazzi d'una volta. Oggi, se vuoi fare 
l'assassino, devi essere uno scienziato. No, no, io non ero né 
l'uno né l'altro. Signori e signore della giuria, la maggioranza 
dei criminali sessuali che bramano un rapporto palpitante, 
dolce-gemente, fisico ma non necessariamente coitale con 
una fanciulla sono sconosciuti innocui, inadeguati, timidi e 


passivi, che chiedono alla comunità solo il permesso di 
perseverare nel loro comportamento cosiddetto aberrante e 
concretamente inoffensivo - i loro piccoli, umidi, ardenti, 


privati atti di deviazione sessuale - senza che la polizia e la 
società tutta infieriscano troppo crudelmente su di loro. Noi 
non siamo dei depravati! Non violentiamo come fanno i bravi 
soldati. Siamo miti signori infelici, con 

occhi da cane, sufficientemente ben integrati da saper 
controllare i nostri impulsi in presenza degli adulti, ma pronti 
a dare anni e anni di vita per un'unica occasione di toccare 
una ninfetta. Non siamo, nel modo più categorico, degli 
assassini. | poeti non uccidono mai. Oh, mia povera 
Charlotte, non odiarmi dal tuo paradiso eterno, in quell'eterna 
alchimia di asfalto e gomma, metallo e sassi, ma non acqua, 
grazie a Dio, non acqua! 

Tuttavia, a voler essere del tutto obiettivi, ci mancò un pelo. 
E così arriviamo al succo della mia parabola sul delitto 
perfetto. Ci sedemmo sugli asciugamani nel sole assetato 
Charlotte si guardò intorno, slacciò il reggiseno e si mise 


bocconi per offrire la schiena a quel luminoso festino. Disse 
che mi amava. Trasse un profondo sospiro. Tese un braccio e 
frugò nella tasca del suo accappatoio in cerca delle sigarette. 
Si mise a sedere e fumò. Si esaminò la spalla destra. Mi baciò 
pesantemente con la bocca aperta che sapeva di fumo. D'un 
tratto, giù per la duna alle nostre spalle, da sotto i pini e i 
cespugli, rotolò un sasso e poi un altro. 

«Di nuovo quei monelli guardoni!» disse Charlotte, 
accostando al seno il voluminoso reggipetto e rimettendosi 
giù. «Dovrò parlarne a Peter Krestorski». 

Dall'imbocco del sentiero si udì un fruscio, un passo, e Jean 
Farlow marciò verso di noi col cavalletto e tutte le sue cose. 

«Ci hai spaventati» disse Charlotte. 

Jean disse che si era fermata a spiare la natura (di solito si 
fucilano, le spie) in un verde recesso sopra di noi; cercava 
finire un paesaggio, ma non ci era riuscita, non aveva nessun 
talento (il che era verissimo). «E lei non ha mai provato a 
dipingere, Humbert?». Charlotte, che era un po' gelosa di 
Jean, chiese se sarebbe venuto anche John. 

Sì. Oggi sarebbe tornato a pranzo. L'aveva accompagnata lì 
mentre andava a Parkington, e sarebbe tornato a prenderla. 
Che splendida mattina! In giornate come quella si sentiva in 
colpa quando lasciava Cavall e Melampus alla catena. 
Sedette sulla sabbia bianca tra Charlotte e me. Aveva i 
calzoni corti, e le sue lunghe gambe abbronzate mi 
attraevano quanto quelle di una giumenta saura. Quando 
sorrideva mostrava le gengive. 

«Stavo per mettervi tutti e due nel mio lago» disse. «Ho 
persino notato una cosa che a voi è sfuggita: tu (indicando 
Humbert) avevi l'orologio al polso, sissignore!». 

«Waterproof» disse piano Charlotte, facendo una bocca da 

pesce. 

Jean si mise il mio polso sul ginocchio ed esaminò il dono di 
Charlotte, poi appoggiò la mano di Humbert sulla sabbia, col 
palmo in su. «Stando lassù potresti vedere di tutto» disse 
Charlotte con aria maliziosa. 

«Una volta, al tramonto,» ribatté Jean con un sospiro «ho 
visto due bambini, maschio e femmina, che facevano l'amore 
proprio qui. Avevano ombre gigantesche. E vi ho già 
raccontato del signor Tomson, all'alba. La prossima volta 


vedrò di certo quel grassone di Ivor tutto nudo. Quell'uomo è 

un fenomeno. L'ultima volta mi ha raccontato una storia 

assolutamente indecente a proposito del nipote. Sembra...». 
«Buongiorno a tutti!». Era la voce di John. 
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La mia abitudine di tacere quando ero contrariato, o, più 
esattamente, la natura gelida e squamosa del mio 
contrariato silenzio spaventava Valeria a morte. Si metteva a 
piagnucolare: «Ce qui me rend folle, c'est que je ne sais a 
quoi tu penses quand tu es comme ca». Anche con Charlotte 
tentai l'arma del mutismo, ma lei continuava imperterrita a 
cinguettare, oppure solleticava il mio silenzio sotto il mento. 
Che donna stupefacente! Mi ritiravo nella mia camera d'un 
tempo, ora tramutata in un vero e proprio «studio», 
borbottando che in fin dei conti dovevo scrivere un'opera 
erudita; e Charlotte continuava allegramente ad abbellire la 
casa, a gorgheggiare al telefono e a scrivere lettere. Dalla 
mia finestra, in mezzo al laccato tremolio delle foglie dei 
pioppi, la vidi mentre attraversava la strada e imbucava 
compiaciuta la sua lettera per la sorella della signorina 
Phalen. 

La settimana di acquazzoni e ombre sparse che seguì 
quell'ultima visita alle sabbie immobili del lago fu una delle 
più tetre che ricordi. Poi vennero due o tre tenui raggi di 
speranza - prima dell'estremo sprazzo di sole. 

Mi venne in mente che avevo un cervello eccellente e in 
ottime condizioni; tanto valeva usarlo. Se non osavo 
interferire con i piani di mia moglie riguardo alla figlia (che 
nel tempo aprico della disperata lontananza diventava ogni 
giorno più calda e più abbronzata), potevo certo escogitare 
un generico pretesto per farmi genericamente valere, così da 
potermene servire più avanti in una circostanza specifica. 
Una sera Charlotte stessa me ne offrì il destro. 

«Ho una sorpresa per te» disse guardandomi con occhi 
adoranti al di sopra del suo cucchiaio di minestra. «In 
autunno io e te ce ne andiamo in Inghilterra». 

Inghiottii la mia cucchiaiata, mi pulii le labbra con il 


tovagliolo di carta rosa (ah, i freschi, opulenti lini dell'Hdétel 
Mirana!) e dissi: «Ho anch'io una sorpresa, mia cara. Noi due 
non andiamo affatto in Inghilterra». 

«Perché? Cosa c'è?» disse lei, guardando - più meravigliata 
di quanto avessi previsto - le mie mani (involontariamente 
piegavo e stracciavo e stritolavo e di nuovo stracciavo 
l'innocente tovagliolo rosa). Tuttavia il mio viso sorridente la 
rassicurò. 

«E molto semplice» risposi. «Anche nelle famiglie più 
armoniose, qual è la nostra, non tutte le decisioni vengono 
prese dalla moglie. Per certe cose c'è il marito. Posso ben 
immaginare quanto tu, sana ragazza americana, ti 
emozioneresti al traversare l'Atlantico sullo stesso bastimento 
di Lady Bumble - o di Sam Bumble, il re della Carne 
Congelata, o di una baldracca di Hollywood. E non dubito che 
non sfigureremmo nel dépliant dell'Agenzia di Viaggi, colti 
nell'atto di contemplare - tu con occhi apertamente stellanti, 
io reprimendo la mia invidiosa ammirazione - le Sentinelle 
del Palazzo, le Guardie Scarlatte o i Mangiatori di Roast-beef o 
come diavolo si chiamano. Ma purtroppo io sono allergico 
all'Europa, compresa la vecchia, gaia Inghilterra. Come tu 
ben sai, del Vecchio marcio Mondo ho solo ricordi assai tristi, 
e nessuna variopinta réclame delle tue riviste potrà cambiare 
le cose». 

«Ma tesoro,» disse Charlotte «io credevo...». 

«No, aspetta un momento. Questa è solo una circostanza 
marginale. A me interessa stabilire una tendenza generale. 
Quando hai voluto che passassi i miei pomeriggi a prendere il 
sole sul lago invece che a fare il mio lavoro, io ho ceduto, ben 
contento, e per amor tuo sono diventato un bronzeo apollo 
invece di rimanere uno studioso e, be', un pedagogo. Quando 
mi porti al bridge-con-bourbon da quei simpaticoni dei Farlow, 
ti seguo come un agnellino. No, no, aspetta. Quando arredi 
casa tua, io ti lascio fare. Quando decidi... quando decidi una 
cosa qualsiasi, io posso anche trovarmi in totale, o anche 
parziale, diciamo, disaccordo - ma sto zitto. Per quanto 
riguarda il particolare, lascio correre; ma non posso fare 
altrettanto col generale. Adoro piegarmi alla tua volontà, ma 
ogni gioco ha le sue regole. No, no, non sono arrabbiato, non 
sono assolutamente 


mit suicide if left alone, and since no other friends were available 
(Miss Opposite was incommunicado, the McCoos were busy building a new 
house miles away, and the Chatfields had been recently called to Maine by some 
family trouble of their own), Leslie and Louise were commissioned to keep me 
company under the pretense of helping me to sort out and pack a multitude of 
orphaned things. In a moment of superb inspiration I showed the kind and 
credulous Farlows (we were waiting for Leslie to come for his paid tryst with 
Louise) a little photograph of Charlotte I had found among her affairs. From a 
boulder she smiled through blown hair. It had been taken in April 1934, a 
memorable spring. While on a business visit to the States, I had had occasion to 
spend several months in Pisky. We met—and had a mad love affair. I was 
married, alas, and she was engaged to Haze, but after I returned to Europe, we 
corresponded through a friend, now dead. Jean whispered she had heard some 
rumors and looked at the snapshot, and, still looking, handed it to John, and John 
removed his pipe and looked at lovely and fast Charlotte Becker, and handed it 
back to me. Then they left for a few hours. Happy Louise was gurgling and 
scolding her swain in the basement. 


hardly had the Farlows gone than a blue-chinned cleric called—and I tried to 
make the interview as brief as was consistent with neither hurting his feelings 
nor arousing his doubts. 


Yes, I would devote all my life to the child's welfare. Here, incidentally, was a 
little cross that Charlotte Becker had given me when we were both young. I had 
a female cousin, a respectable spinster in New York. There we would find a good 
private school for Dolly. Oh, what a crafty Humbert! 


For the benefit of Leslie and Louise who might (and did) report it to John and 
Jean I made a tremendously loud and beautifully enacted long-distance call and 
simulated a conversation with Shirley Holmes. When John and Jean returned, I 
completely took them in by telling them, in a deliberately wild and confused 
mutter, that Lo had gone with the intermediate group on a five-day hike and 
could not be reached. 


"Good Lord," said Jean, "what shall we do?" 


John said it was perfectly simple—he would get the Climax police to find the 


hikers—it would not take them an hour. In fact, he knew the country and— 


"Look," he continued, "why don' I drive there right now, and you may sleep with 
Jean"— 


(he did not really add that but Jean supported his offer so passionately that it 
might be implied). 


I broke down. I pleaded with John to let things remain the way they were. I said 
I could not bear to have the child all around me, sobbing, clinging to me, she 
was so high-strung, the experience might react on her future, psychiatrists have 
analyzed such cases. There was a sudden pause. 


"Well, you are the doctor," said John a little bluntly. "But after all I was 
Charlotte's friend and adviser. One would like to know what you are going to do 
about the child anyway." 


"John," cried Jean, "she is his child, not Harold Haze's. Don't you understand? 
Humbert is Dolly's real father." 


"I see," said John. "I am sorry. Yes. I see. I did not realize that. It simplifies 
matters, of course. And whatever you feel is right." 


The distraught father went on to say he would go and fetch his delicate daughter 
immediately after the funeral, and would do his best to give her a good time in 
totally different surroundings, perhaps a trip to New Mexico or California— 
granted, of course, he lived. 


So artistically did I impersonate the calm of ultimate despair, the hush before 
some crazy outburst, that the perfect Farlows removed me to their house. They 
had a good cellar, as cellars go in this country; and that was helpful, for I feared 
insomnia and a ghost. 


Now I must explain my reasons for keeping Dolores away. Naturally, at first, 
when Charlotte had just been eliminated and I re-entered the house a free father, 
and gulped down PDF vytvořeno zkušební verzí pdfFactory Pro 
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the two whiskey-and-sodas I had prepared, and topped them with a pint or two 
of my "pin," 


and went to the bathroom to get away from neighbors and friends, there was but 
one thing in my mind and pulse—namely, the awareness that a few hours hence, 
warm, brown—haired, and mine, mine, mine, Lolita would be in my arms, 
shedding tears that I would kiss away faster than they could well. But as I stood 
wide-eyed and flushed before the mirror, John Farlow tenderly tapped to inquire 
if I was okay—and I immediately realized it would be madness on my part to 
have her in the house with all those busybodies milling around and scheming to 
take her away from me. Indeed, unpredictable Lo herself might—who knows?>— 
show some foolish distrust of me, a sudden repugnance, vague fear and the like 


and gone would be the magic prize at the very instant of triumph. 


Speaking of busybodies, I had another visitor—friend Beale, the fellow who 
eliminated my wife. Stodgy and solemn, looking like a kind of assistant 
executioner, with his bulldog jowls, small black eyes, thickly rimmed glasses 
and conspicuous nostrils, he was ushered in by John who then left us, closing the 
door upon us, with the utmost tact. Suavely saying he had twins in my 
stepdaughter's class, my grotesque visitor unrolled a large diagram he had made 
of the accident. It was, as my stepdaughter would have put it, "a beaut," with all 
kinds of impressive arrows and dotted lines in varicolored inks. Mrs. H.H.'s 
trajectory was illustrated at several points by a series of those little outline 
figures—doll-like wee career girl or WAC—used in statistics as visual aids. Very 
clearly and conclusively, this route came into contact with a boldly traced 
sinuous line representing two consecutive swerves— 


one which the Beale car made to avoid the Junk dog (dog not shown), and the 
second, a kind of exaggerated continuation of the first, meant to avert the 
tragedy. A very black cross indicated the spot where the trim little outline figure 
had at last come to rest on the sidewalk. I looked for some similar mark to 
denote the place on the embankment where my visitor's huge wax father had 
reclined, but there was none. That gentleman, however, had signed the document 
as a witness underneath the name of Leslie Tomson, Miss Opposite and a few 
other people. 


With his hummingbird pencil deftly and delicately flying from one point to 
another, Frederick demonstrated his absolute innocence and the recklessness of 
my wife: while he was in the act of avoiding the dog, she slipped on the freshly 
watered asphalt and plunged forward whereas she should have flung herself not 


forward but backward (Fred showed how by a jerk of his padded shoulder). I 
said it was certainly not his fault, and the inquest upheld my view. 


Breathing violently though jet-black tense nostrils, he shook his head and my 
hand; then, with an air of perfect savoir vivre and gentlemanly generosity, he 
offered to pay the funeral-home expenses. He expected me to refuse his offer. 
With a drunken sob of gratitude I accepted it. This took him aback. Slowly, 
incredulously, he repeated what he had said. I thanked him again, even more 
profusely than before. 


In result of that weird interview, the numbness of my soul was for a moment 
resolved. And no wonder! I had actually seen the agent of fate. I had palpated 
the very flesh of fate—and its padded shoulder. A brilliant and monstrous 
mutation had suddenly taken place, and here was the instrument. Within the 
intricacies of the pattern (hurrying housewife, slippery pavement, a pest of a 
dog, steep grade, big car, baboon at its wheel), I could dimly distinguish my own 
vile contribution. Had I not been such a fool—or such an intuitive genius—to 
preserve that journal, fluids produced by vindictive anger and hot shame would 
not have blinded Charlotte in her dash to the mailbox. But even had they blinded 
her, still nothing might have happened, had not precise fate, that synchronizing 
phantom, mixed within its alembic the car and the dog and the sun and the shade 
and the wet and the weak and the strong and the stone. Adieu, Marlene! Fat 
fate's formal handshake (as reproduced by Beale before leaving the room) 
brought me out of my torpor; and I wept. Ladies and gentlemen of the jury—I 
wept. 
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The elms and the poplars were turning their ruffled backs to a sudden onslaught 
of wind, and a black thunderhead loomed above Ramsdale's white church tower 
when I looked around me for the last time. For unknown adventures I was 
leaving the livid house where I had rented a room only ten weeks before. The 
shades—thrifty, practical bamboo shades— 


were already down. On porches or in the house their rich textures lend modern 
drama. The house of heaven must seem pretty bare after that. A raindrop fell on 
my knuckles. I went back into the house for something or other while John was 
putting my bags into the car, and then a funny thing happened. I do not know if 
in these tragic notes I have sufficiently stressed the peculiar "sending" effect that 
the writer's good looks—pseudo-Celtic, attractively simian, boyishly manly— 
had on women of every age and environment. Of course, such announcements 
made in the first person may sound ridiculous. But every once in a while I have 
to remind the reader of my appearance much as a professional novelist, who has 
given a character of his some mannerism or a dog, has to go on producing that 
dog or that mannerism every time the character crops up in the course of the 
book. There may be more to it in the present case. My gloomy good looks 
should be kept in the mind's eye if my story is to be properly understood. 
Pubescent Lo swooned to Humbert's charm as she did to hiccuppy music; adult 
Lotte loved me with a mature, possessive passion that I now deplore and respect 
more than I care to say. Jean Farlow, who was thirty-one and absolutely neurotic, 
had also apparently developed a strong liking for me. She was handsome in a 
carved-Indian sort of way, with a burnt sienna complexion. Her lips were like 
large crimson polyps, and when she emitted her special barking laugh, she 
showed large dull teeth and pale gums. 


She was very tall, wore either slacks with sandals or billowing skirts with ballet 
slippers, drank any strong liquor in any amount, had had two miscarriages, wrote 
stories about animals, painted, as the reader knows, lakescapes, was already 
nursing the cancer that was to kill her at thirty-three, and was hopelessly 
unattractive to me. Judge then of my alarm when a few seconds before I left (she 
and I stood in the hallway) Jean, with her always trembling fingers, took me by 


the temples, and, tears in her bright blue eyes, attempted, unsuccessfully, to glue 
herself to my lips. 


"Take care of yourself," she said, "kiss your daughter for me." 
A clap of thunder reverberated throughout the house, and she added: 


"Perhaps, somewhere, some day, at a less miserable time, we may see each other 
again" 


(Jean, whatever, wherever you are, in minus time-space or plus soul-time, 
forgive me all this, parenthesis included). 


And presently I was shaking hands with both of them in the street, the sloping 
street, and everything was whirling and flying before the approaching white 
deluge, and a truck with a mattress from Philadelphia was confidently rolling 
down to an empty house, and dust was running and writhing over the exact slab 
of stone where Charlotte, when they lifted the laprobe for me, had been revealed, 
curled up, her eyes intact, their black lashes still wet, matted, like yours, Lolita. 
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One might suppose that with all blocks removed and a prospect of delirious and 
unlimited delights before me, I would have mentally sunk back, heaving a sigh 
of delicious relief. Eh bine, pas du tout! Instead of basking in the beams of 
smiling Chance, I was obsessed by all sorts of purely ethical doubts and fears. 
For instance: might it not surprise people that Lo was so consistently debarred 
from attending festive and funeral functions in her immediate family? You 
remember—we had not had her at our wedding. Or another thing: granted it was 
the long hairy arm of Coincidence that had reached out to remove an innocent 
woman, might Coincidence not ignore in a heathen moment what its twin lamb 
had done and hand Lo a premature note of commiseration? True, the accident 
had been reported only by the Ramsdale Journal—not by the Parkington 
Recorder or the Climax Herald, Camp Q being PDF vytvoreno zkuSebni verzi 
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in another state, and local deaths having no federal news interest; but I could not 
help fancying that somehow Dolly Haze had been informed already, and that at 
the very time I was on my way to fetch her, she was being driven to Ramsdale by 
friends unknown to me. 


Still more disquieting than all these conjectures and worries, was the fact that 
Humbert Humbert, a brand-new American citizen of obscure European origin, 
had taken no steps toward becoming the legal guardian of his dead wife's 
daughter (twelve years and seven months old). Would I ever dare take those 
steps? I could not repress a shiver whenever I imagined my nudity hemmed in by 
mysterious statutes in the merciless glare of the Common Law. 


My scheme was a marvel of primitive art: I would whizz over to Camp Q, tell 
Lolita her mother was about to undergo a major operation at an invented 
hospital, and then keep moving with my sleepy nymphet from inn to inn while 
her mother got better and better and finally died. But as I traveled campward my 
anxiety grew. I could not bear to think I might not find Lolita there—or find, 
instead, another, scared, Lolita clamoring for some family friend: not the 
Farlows, thank God—she hardly knew them—but might there not be other 
people I had not reckoned with? Finally, I decided to make the long-distance call 
I had simulated so well a few days before. It was raining hard when I pulled up 


in a muddy suburb of Parkington, just before the Fork, one prong of which 
bypassed the city and led to the highway which crossed the hills to Lake Climax 
and Camp Q. I flipped off the ignition and for quite a minute sat in the car 
bracing myself for that telephone call, and staring at the rain, at the inundated 
sidewalk, at a hydrant: a hideous thing, really, painted a thick silver and red, 
extending the red stumps of its arms to be varnished by the rain which like 
stylized blood dripped upon its argent chains. No wonder that stopping beside 
those nightmare cripples is taboo. I drove up to a gasoline station. A surprise 
awaited me when at last the coins had satisfactorily clanked down and a voice 
was allowed to answer mine. 


Holmes, the camp mistress, informed me that Dolly had gone Monday (this was 
Wednesday) on a hike in the hills with her group and was expected to return 
rather late today. Would I care to come tomorrow, and what was exactly— 
Without going into details, I said that her mother was hospitalized, that the 
situation was grave, that the child should not be told it was grave and that she 
should be ready to leave with me tomorrow afternoon. The two voices parted in 
an explosion of warmth and good will, and through some freak mechanical flaw 
all my coins came tumbling back to me with a hitting-the-jackpot clatter that 
almost made me laugh despite the disappointment at having to postpone bliss. 
One wonders if this sudden discharge, this spasmodic refund, was not correlated 
somehow, in the mind of McFate, with my having invented that little expedition 
before ever learning of it as I did now. 


What next? I proceeded to the business center of Parkington and devoted the 
whole afternoon (the weather had cleared, the wet town was like silver-and- 
glass) to buying beautiful things for Lo. Goodness, what crazy purchases were 
prompted by the poignant predilection Humbert had in those days for check 
weaves, bright cottons, frills, puffed-out short sleeves, soft pleats, snug-fitting 
bodices and generously full skirts! Oh Lolita, you are my girl, as Vee was Poe's 
and Bea Dante's, and what little girl would not like to whirl in a circular skirt and 
scanties? Did I have something special in mind? coaxing voices asked me. 


Swimming suits? We have them in all shades. Dream pink, frosted aqua, glans 
mauve, tulip red, oolala black. What about paysuits? Slips? No slips. Lo and I 
loathed slips. 


One of my guides in these matters was an anthropometric entry made by her 
mother on Lo's twelfth birthday (the reader remembers that Know-Your-Child 


book). I had the feeling that Charlotte, moved by obscure motives of envy and 
dislike, had added an inch here, a pound there; but since the nymphet had no 
doubt grown somewhat in the last seven months, I thought I could safely accept 
most of those January measurements: hip girth, twenty-nine inches; thigh girth 
(just below the gluteal sulcus), seventeen; calf girth and neck circumference, 
eleven; chest circumference, twenty-seven; upper arm girth, eight; waist, twenty- 
three; stature, fifty-seven inches; weight, seventy-eight pounds; figure, linear; 
intelligence quotient, 121; vermiform appendix present, thank God. 
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Apart from measurements, I could of course visualize Lolita with hallucinational 
lucidity; and nursing as I did a tingle on my breastbone at the exact spot her silky 
top had come level once or twice with my heart; and feeling as I did her warm 
weight in my lap (so that, in a sense, I was always "with Lolita" as a woman is 
"with child"), I was not surprised to discover later that my computation had been 
more or less correct. Having moreover studied a midsummer sale book, it was 
with a very knowing air that I examined various pretty articles, sport shoes, 
sneakers, pumps of crushed kid for crushed kids. The painted girl in black who 
attended to all these poignant needs of mine turned parental scholarship and 
precise description into commercial euphemisms, such as " petite." Another, 
much older woman, in a white dress, with a pancake make-up, seemed to be 
oddly impressed by my knowledge of junior fashions; perhaps I had a midget for 
mistress; so, when shown a skirt with "cute" pockets in front, I intentionally put 
a naive male question and was rewarded by a smiling demonstration of the way 
the zipper worked in the back of the skirt. I had next great fun with all kinds of 
shorts and briefs—phantom little Lolitas dancing, falling, daisying all over the 
counter. We rounded up the deal with some prim cotton pajamas in popular 
butcher-boy style. Humbert, the popular butcher. 


There is a touch of the mythological and the enchanted in those large stores 
where according to ads a career girl can get a complete desk-to-date wardrobe, 
and where little sister can dream of the day when her wool jersey will make the 
boys in the back row of the classroom drool. Life-size plastic figures of snubbed- 
nosed children with dun-colored, greenish, brown-dotted, faunish faces floated 
around me. I realized I was the only shopper in that rather eerie place where I 
moved about fishlike, in a glaucous aquarium. I sensed strange thoughts form in 
the minds of the languid ladies that escorted me from counter to counter, from 
rock ledge to seaweed, and the belts and the bracelets I chose seemed to fall 


from siren hands into transparent water. I bought an elegant valise, had my 
purchases put into it, and repaired to the nearest hotel, well pleased with my day. 


Somehow, in connection with that quiet poetical afternoon of fastidious 
shopping, I recalled the hotel or inn with the seductive name of The Enchanted 
Hunters with Charlotte had happened to mention shortly before my liberation. 
With the help of a guidebook I located it in the secluded town of Briceland, a 
four-hour drive from Lo's camp. I could have telephoned but fearing my voice 
might go out of control and lapse into coy croaks of broken English, I decided to 
send a wire ordering a room with twin beds for the next night. What a comic, 
clumsy, wavering Prince Charming I was! How some of my readers will laugh at 
me when I tell them the trouble I had with the wording of my telegram! What 
should I put: Humbert and daughter? Humberg and small daughter? Homberg 
and immature girl? 


Homburg and child? The droll mistake—the "g" at the end—which eventually 
came through may have been a telepathic echo of these hesitations of mine. 


And then, in the velvet of a summer night, my broodings over the philer I had 
with me! Oh miserly Hamburg! Was he not a very Enchanted Hunter as he 
deliberated with himself over his boxful of magic ammunition? To rout the 
monster of insomnia should he try himself one of those amethyst capsules? 
There were forty of them, all told—forty nights with a frail little sleeper at my 
throbbing side; could I rob myself of one such night in order to sleep? 


Certainly not: much too precious was each tiny plum, each microscopic 
planetarium with its live startdust. Oh, let me be mawkish for the nonce! I am so 
tired of being cynical. 


26 


This daily headache in the opaque air of this tombal jail is disturbing, but I must 
persevere. 


Have written more than a hundred pages and not got anywhere yet. My calendar 
is getting confused. That must have been around August 15, 1947. Don't think I 
can go on. Heart, head—everything. Lolita, Lolita, Lolita, Lolita, Lolita, Lolita, 
Lolita, Lolita, Lolita, Lolita. 

Repeat till the page is full, printer. 
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Still in Parkington. Finally, I did achieve an hour's slumber—from which I was 
aroused by gratuitous and horribly exhausting congress with a small hairy 
hermaphrodite, a total stranger. By then it was six in the morning, and it 
suddenly occurred to me it might be a good thing to arrive at the camp earlier 
than I had said. From Parkington I had still a hundred miles to go, and there 
would be more than that to the Hazy Hills and Briceland. If I had said I would 
come for Dolly in the afternoon, it was only because my fancy insisted on 
merciful night falling as soon as possible upon my impatience. But now I 
foresaw all kinds of misunderstandings and was all a-jitter lest delay might give 
her the opportunity of some idle telephone call to Ramsdale. However, when at 
9.30 a.m. I attempted to start, I was confronted by a dead battery, and noon was 
nigh when at last I left Parkington. 


I reached my destination around half past two; parked my car in a pine grove 
where a green-shirted, redheaded impish lad stood throwing horseshoes in sullen 
solitude; was laconically directed by him to an office in a stucco cottage; in a 
dying state, had to endure for several minutes the inquisitive commiseration of 
the camp mistress, a sluttish worn out female with rusty hair. Dolly she said was 
all packed and ready to go. She knew her mother was sick but not critically. 
Would Mr. Haze, I mean, Mr. Humbert, care to meet the camp counselors? Or 
look at the cabins where the girls live? Each dedicated to a Disney creature? Or 
visit the Lodge? Or should Charlie be sent over to fetch her? The girls were just 
finishing fixing the Dining Room for a dance. (And perhaps afterwards she 
would say to somebody or other: 


"The poor guy looked like his own ghost.") 


Let me retain for a moment that scene in all its trivial and fateful detail: hag 
Holmes writing out a receipt, scratching her head, pulling a drawer out of her 
desk, pouring change into my impatient palm, then neatly spreading a banknote 
over it with a bright ". . . and five!"; photographs of girl-children; some gaudy 
moth or butterfly, still alive, safely pinned to the wall ("nature study"); the 
framed diploma of the camp's dietitian; my trembling hands; a card produced by 
efficient Holmes with a report of Dolly Haze's behavior for July ("fair to good; 
keen on swimming and boating"); a sound of trees and birds, and my pounding 


heart . 


.. I was standing with my back to the open door, and then I felt the blood rush to 
my head as I heart her respiration and voice behind me. She arrived dragging 
and bumping her heavy suitcase. "Hi!" she said, and stood still, looking at me 
with sly, glad eyes, her soft lips parted in a slightly foolish but wonderfully 
endearing smile. 


She was thinner and taller, and for a second it seemed to me her face was less 
pretty than the mental imprint I had cherished for more than a month: her cheeks 
looked hollowed and too much lentigo camouflaged her rosy rustic features; and 
that first impression (a very narrow human interval between two tiger heartbeats) 
carried the clear implication that all widower Humbert had to do, wanted to do, 
or would do, was to give this wan-looking though sun-colored little orphan au 
yeux battus (and even those plumbaceous umbrae under her eyes bore freckles) a 
sound education, a healthy and happy girlhood, a clean home, nice girlfriends of 
her age among whom (if the fates deigned to repay me) I might find, perhaps, a 
pretty little Magdlein for Herr Doktor Humbert alone. But "in a wink," as the 
Germans say, the angelic line of conduct was erased, and I overtook my prey 
(time moves ahead of our fancies!), and she was my Lolita again—in fact, more 
of my Lolita than ever. I let my hand rest on her warm auburn head and took up 
her bag. She was all rose and honey, dressed in her brightest gingham, with a 
pattern of little red apples, and her arms and legs were of a deep golden brown, 
with scratches like tiny dotted lines of coagulated rubies, and the ribbed cuffs of 
her white socks were turned down at the remembered level, and because of her 
childish gait, or because I had memorized her as always wearing heelless shoes, 
her saddle oxfords looked somehow too large and too high-heeled for her. Good- 
bye, Camp Q, merry Camp Q. Good-bye, plain unwholesome food, good-bye 
Charlie boy. In the hot car she settled down beside me, slapped a prompt fly on 
her lovely knee; then, her mouth working PDF vytvořeno zkušební verzí 
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violently on a piece of chewing gum, she rapidly cranked down the window on 
her side and settled back again. We sped through the striped and speckled forest. 


"How's Mother?" she asked dutifully. 


I said the doctors did not quite know yet what the trouble was. Anyway, 
something abdominal. Abominable? No, abdominal. We would have to hang 


around for a while. The hospital was in the country, near the gay town of 
Lepingville, where a great poet had resided in the early nineteenth century and 
where we would take in all the shows. She thought it a peachy idea and 
wondered if we could make Lepingville before nine p.m. 


"We should be at Briceland by dinner time," I said, "and tomorrow we'll visit 
Lepingville. 


How was the hike? Did you have a marvelous time at the camp?" 
"Uh-huh." 

"Sorry to leave?" 

"Un-un." 

"Talk, Lo—don't grunt. Tell me something." 

"What thing, Dad?" (she let the word expand with ironic deliberation). 
"Any old thing." 

"Okay, if I call you that?" (eyes slit at the road). 

"Quite." 

"It's a sketch, you know. When did you fall for my mummy?" 


"Some day, Lo, you will understand many emotions and situations, such as for 
example the harmony, the beauty of spiritual relationship." 


"Bah!" said the cynical nymphet. 

Shallow lull in the dialogue, filled with some landscape. 
"Look, Lo, at all those cows on that hillside." 

"I think I'll vomit if I look at a cow again." 


"You know, I missed you terribly, Lo." 


" I did not. Fact I've been revoltingly unfaithful to you, but it does not matter one 
bit, because you've stopped caring for me, anyway. You drive much faster than 
my mummy, mister." 


I slowed down from a blind seventy to a purblind fifty. 
"Why do you think I have ceased caring for you, Lo?" 
"Well, you haven't kissed me yet, have you?" 


Inly dying, inly moaning, I glimpsed a reasonably wide shoulder of road ahead, 
and bumped and wobbled into the weeds. Remember she is only a child, 
remember she is only— 


Hardly had the car come to a standstill than Lolita positively flowed into my 
arms. Not daring, not daring let myself go—not even daring let myself realize 
that this (sweet wetness and trembling fire) was the beginning of the ineffable 
life which, ably assisted by fate, I had finally willed into being—not daring 
really kiss her, I touched her hot, opening lips with the utmost piety, tiny sips, 
nothing salacious; but she, with an impatient wriggle, pressed her mouth to mine 
so hard that I felt her big front teeth and shared in the peppermint taste of her 
saliva. I knew, of course, it was but an innocent game on her part, a bit of 
backfisch foolery in imitation of some simulacrum of fake romance, and since 
(as the psychotherapist, as well as the rapist, will tell you) the limits and rules of 
such girlish games are fluid, or at least too childishly subtle for the senior partner 
to grasp—I was dreadfully afraid I might go too far and cause her to start back in 
revulsion and terror. And, as above all I was agonizingly anxious to smuggle her 
into the hermetic seclusion of The Enchanged Hunters, and we had still eighty 
miles to go, blessed intuition broke our embrace—a split second before a 
highway patrol car drew up alongside. 


Florid and beetle-browed, its driver stared at me: 
"Happen to see a blue sedan, same make as yours, pass you before the junction?" 
"Why, no." 


"We didn't," said Lo, eagerly leaning across me, her innocent hand on my legs, 
"but are you sure it was blue, because—" 


The cop (what shadow of us was he after?) gave the little colleen his best smile 
and went into a U-turn. 
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We drove on. 

"The fruithead!" remarked Lo. "He should have nabbed you." 
"Why me for heaven's sake?" 


"Well, the speed in this bum state is fifty, and—No, don't slow down, you, dull 
bulb. He's gone now." 


"We have still quite a stretch," I said, "and I want to get there before dark. So be 
a good girl." 


"Bad, bad girl," said Lo comfortably. "Juvenile delickwent, but frank and 
fetching. That light was red. I've never seen such driving." 


We rolled silently through a silent townlet. 

"Say, wouldn't Mother be absolutely mad if she found out we were lovers?" 
"Good Lord, Lo, let us not talk that way." 

"But we are lovers, aren't we?" 


"Not that I know of. I think we are going to have some more rain. Don't you 
want to tell me of those little pranks of yours in camp?" 


"You talk like a book, Dad. " 

"What have you been up to? I insist you tell me." 
"Are you easily shocked?" 

"No. Go on." 


"Let us turn into a secluded lane and I'll tell you." 


"Lo, I must seriously ask you not to play the fool. Well?" 
"Well—I joined in all the activities that were offered." 
" Ensuite? " 


"Ansooit, I was taught to live happily and richly with others and to develop a 
wholesome personality. Be a cake, in fact." 


"Yes. I saw something of the sort in the booklet." 


"We loved the sings around the fire in the big stone fireplace or under the darned 
stars, where every girl merged her own spirit of happiness with the voice of the 
group." 


"Your memory is excellent, Lo, but I must trouble you to leave out the swear 
words. 


Anything else?" 


"The Girl Scout's motto," said Lo rhapsodically, "is also mine. I fill my life with 
worthwhile deeds such as—well, never mind what. My duty is—to be useful. I 
am a friend to male animals. I obey orders. I am cheerful. That was another 
police car. I am thrifty and I am absolutely filthy in thought, word and deed." 


"Now I do hope that's all, you witty child." 


"Yep. That's all. No—wait a sec. We baked in a reflector oven. Isn't that 
terrific?" 


"Well, that's better." 


"We washed zillions of dishes. 'Zillions' you know is schoolmarm's slang for 
many-many-many-many. Oh yes, last but not least, as Mother says—Now let me 
see—what was it? I know we made shadowgraphs. Gee, what fun." 


" C'est bien tout? " 


" C'est. Except for one little thing, something I simply can't tell you without 
blushing all over." 


"Will you tell it me later?" 


"If we sit in the dark and you let me whisper, I will. Do you sleep in your old 
room or in a heap with Mother?" 


"Old room. Your mother may have to undergo a very serious operation, Lo." 
"Stop at that candy bar, will you," said Lo. 


Sitting on a high stool, a band of sunlight crossing her bare brown forearm, 
Lolita was served an elaborate ice-cream concoction topped with synthetic 
syrup. It was erected and brought her by a pimply brute of a boy in a greasy 
bow-tie who eyed my fragile child in her thin cotton frock with carnal 
deliberation. My impatience to reach Briceland and The Enchanted Hunters was 
becoming more than I could endure. Fortunately she dispatched the stuff with 
her usual alacrity. 


"How much cash do you have?" I asked. 
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"Not a cent," she said sadly, lifting her eyebrows, showing me the empty inside 
of her money purse. 


"This is a matter that will be mended in due time," I rejoined archly. "Are you 
coming?" 


"Say, I wonder if they have a washroom." 


"you are not going there," I said Firmly. "It is sure to be a vile place. Do come 


W 


on. 


She was on the whole an obedient little girl and I kissed her in the neck when we 
got back into the car. 


" Don't do that," she said looking at me with unfeigned surprise. "Don't drool on 
me. You dirty man." 


She rubbed the spot against her raised shoulder. 


"Sorry," I murmured. "I'm rather fond of you, that's all." 
We drove under a gloomy sky, up a winding road, then down again. 


"Well, I'm also sort of fond of you," said Lolita in a delayed soft voice, with a 
sort of sigh, and sort of settled closer to me. 


(Oh, my Lolita, we shall never get there!) 


Dusk was beginning to saturate pretty little Briceland, its phony colonial 
architecture, curiosity sops and imported shade trees, when we drove through the 
weakly lighted streets in search of the Enchanted Hunters. The air, despite a 
steady drizzle beading it, was warm and green, and a queue of people, mainly 
children and old men, had already formed before the box office of a movie 
house, dripping with jewel-fires. 


"Oh, I want to see that picture. Let's go right after dinner. Oh, let's!" 


"We might," chanted Humbert—knowing perfectly well, the sly tumescent devil, 
that by nine, when his show began, she would be dead in his arms. 


"Easy!" cried Lo, lurching forward, as an accursed truck in front of us, its 
backside carbuncles pulsating, stopped at a crossing. 


If we did not get to the hotel soon, immediately, miraculously, in the very next 
block, I felt I would lose all control over the Haze jalopy with its ineffectual 
wipers and whimsical brakes; but the passers-by I applied to for directions were 
either strangers themselves or asked with a frown "Enchanted what?" as if I were 
a madman; or else they went into such complicated explanations, with 
geometrical gestures, geographical generalities and strictly local clues (. . . then 
bear south after you hit the court-house. . .) that I could not help losing my way 
in the maze of their well-meaning gibberish. Lo, whose lovely prismatic entrails 
had already digested the sweetmeat, was looking forward to a big meal and had 
begun to fidget. As to me, although I had long become used to a kind of 
secondary fate (McFate's inept secretary, so to speak) pettily interfering with the 
boss's generous magnificent plan— 


to grind and grope through the avenues of Briceland was perhaps the most 
exasperating ordeal I had yet faced. In later months I could laugh at my 
inexperience when recalling the obstinate boyish way in which I had 


concentrated upon that particular inn with its fancy name; for all along our route 
countless motor courts proclaimed their vacancy in neon lights, ready to 
accommodate salesmen, escaped convicts, impotents, family groups, as well as 
the most corrupt and vigorous couples. Ah, gentle drivers gliding through 
summer's black nights, what frolics, what twists of lust, you might see from your 
impeccable highways if Kumfy Kabins were suddenly drained of their pigments 
and became as transparent as boxes of glass! 


The miracle I hankered for did happen after all. A man and a girl, more or less 
conjoined in a dark car under dripping trees, told us we were in the heart of The 
Park, but had only to turn left at the next traffic light and there we would be. We 
did not see any next traffic light—in fact, The Park was as black as the sins it 
concealed—but soon after falling under the smooth spell of a nicely graded 
curve, the travelers became aware of a diamond glow through the mist, then a 
gleam of lakewater appeared—and there it was, marvelously and inexorably, 
under spectral trees, at the top of a graveled drive—the pale palace of The 
Enchanted Hunters. 


A row of parked cars, like pigs at a trough, seemed at first sight to forbid access; 
but then, by magic, a formidable convertible, resplendent, rubious in the lighted 
rain, came into motion—was energetically backed out by a broad-shouldered 
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slipped into the gap it had left. I immediately regretted my haste for I noticed 
that my predecessor had now taken advantage of a garage-like shelter nearby 
where there was ample space for another car; but I was too impatient to follow 
his example. 


"Wow! Looks swank," remarked my vulgar darling squinting at the stucco as she 
crept out into the audible drizzle and with a childish hand tweaked loose the 
frock-fold that had struck in the peach-cleft—to quote Robert Browning. Under 
the arclights enlarged replicas of chestnut leaves plunged and played on white 
pillars. I unlocked the trunk compartment. A hunchbacked and hoary Negro in a 
uniform of sorts took our bags and wheeled them slowly into the lobby. It was 
full of old ladies and clergy men. Lolita sank down on her haunches to caress a 
pale-faced, blue-freckled, black-eared cocker spaniel swooning on the floral 
carpet under her hand—as who would not, my heart—while I cleared my throat 
through the throng to the desk. There a bald porcine old man—everybody was 


old in that old hotel—examined my features with a polite smile, then leisurely 
produced my (garbled) telegram, wrestled with some dark doubts, turned his 
head to look at the clock, and finally said he was very sorry, he had held the 
room with the twin beds till half past six, and now it was gone. A religious 
convention, he said, had clashed with a flower show in Briceland, and—"The 
name," I said coldly, "is not Humberg and not Humbug, but Herbert, I mean 
Humbert, and any room will do, just put in a cot for my little daughter. She is ten 
and very tired." 


The pink old fellow peered good-naturedly at Lo—still squatting, listening in 
profile, lips parted, to what the dog's mistress, an ancient lady swathed in violet 
veils, was telling her from the depths of a cretonne easy chair. 


Whatever doubts the obscene fellow had, they were dispelled by that blossom- 
like vision. 


He said, he might still have a room, had one, in fact—with a double bed. As to 
the cot— 


"Mr. Potts, do we have any cots left?" Potts, also pink and bald, with white hairs 
growing out of his ears and other holes, would see what could be done. He came 
and spoke while I unscrewed my fountain pen. Impatient Humbert! 


"Our double beds are really triple," Potts cozily said tucking me and my kid in. 
"One crowded night we had three ladies and a child like yours sleep together. I 
believe one of the ladies was a disguised man [ my static]. However—would 
there be a spare cot in 49, Mr. 


Swine? 
"I think it went to the Swoons," said Swine, the initial old clown. 


"We'll manage somehow," I said. "My wife may join us later—but even then, I 
suppose, we'll manage." 


The two pink pigs were now among my best friends. In the slow clear hand of 
crime I wrote: Dr. Edgar H. Humbert and daughter, 342 Lawn Street, Ramsdale. 
A key (342!) was half-shown to me (magician showing object he is about to 
palm)—and handed over to Uncle tom. Lo, leaving the dog as she would leave 
me some day, rose from her haunches; a raindrop fell on Charlotte's grave; a 


handsome young Negress slipped open the elevator door, and the doomed child 
went in followed by her throat-clearing father and crayfish Tom with the bags. 


Parody of a hotel corridor. Parody of silence and death. 
"Say, it's our house number," said cheerful Lo. 


There was a double bed, a mirror, a double bed in the mirror, a closet door with 
mirror, a bathroom door ditto, a blue-dark window, a reflected bed there, the 
same in the closet mirror, two chairs, a glass-topped table, two bedtables, a 
double bed: a big panel bed, to be exact, with a Tuscan rose chenille spread, and 
two frilled, pink-shaded nightlamps, left and right. 


I was tempted to place a five-dollar bill in that sepia palm, but thought the 
largesse might be misconstrued, so I placed a quarter. Added another. He 
withdrew. Click. Enfin seuls. 

"Are we going to sleep in one room?" said Lo, her features working in that 
dynamic way they did—not cross or disgusted (though plain on the brink of it) 
but just dynamic—when she wanted to load a question with violent significance. 
"T've asked them to put in a cot. Which I'll use if you like." 

"You are crazy," said Lo. 

"Why, my darling?" 
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"Because, my dahrling, when dahrling Mother finds out she'll divorce you and 
strangle me." 


Just dynamic. Not really taking the matter too seriously. 


"Now look here," I said, sitting down, while she stood, a few feet away from me, 
and stared at herself contentedly, not unpleasantly surprised at her own 
appearance, filling with her own rosy sunshine the surprised and pleased closet- 
door mirror. 


"Look here, Lo. Let's settle this once for all. For all practical purposes I am your 


father. I have a feeling of great tenderness for you. In your mother's absence I am 
responsible for your welfare. We are not rich, and while we travel, we shall be 
obliged—we shall be thrown a good deal together. Two people sharing one 
room, inevitably enter into a kind—how shall I say—a kind—" 


"The word is incest," said Lo—and walked into the closet, walked out again with 
a young golden giggle, opened the adjoining door, and after carefully peering 
inside with her strange smoky eyes lest she make another mistake, retired to the 
bathroom. 


I opened the window, tore off my sweat-drenched shirt, changed, checked the 
pill vial in my coat pocket, unlocked the— 


She drifted out. I tried to embrace her: casually, a bit of controlled tenderness 
before dinner. 


She said: "Look, let's cut out the kissing game and get something to eat." 
It was then that I sprang my surprise. 


Oh, what a dreamy pet! She walked up to the open suitcase as if stalking it from 
afar, at a kind of slow-motion walk, peering at that distant treasure box on the 
luggage support. (Was there something wrong, I wondered, with those great gray 
eyes of hers, or were we both plunged in the same enchanted mist?) She stepped 
up to it, lifting her rather high-heeled feet rather high, and bending her beautiful 
boy-knees while she walked through dilating space with the lentor of one 
walking under water or in a flight dream. Then she raised by the armlets a 
copper-colored, charming and quite expensive vest, very slowly stretching it 
between her silent hands as if she were a bemused bird-hunter holding his breath 
over the incredible bird he spreads out by the tips of its flaming wings. Then 
(while I stood waiting for her) she pulled out the slow snake of a brilliant belt 
and tried it on. 


Then she crept into my waiting arms, radiant, relaxed, caressing me with her 
tender, mysterious, impure, indifferent, twilight eyes—for all the world, like the 
cheapest of cheap cuties. For that is what nymphets imitate—while we moan and 
die. 


"What's the katter with misses?" I muttered (word-control gone) into her hair. 


"If you must know," she said, "you do it the wrong way." 
"Show, wight ray." 
"All in good time," responded the spoonerette. 


Seva ascendes, pulsata, brulans, kizelans, dementissima. Elevator clatterans, 
pausa, clatterans, populus in corridoro. Hanc nisi mors mihi adimet nemo! 
Juncea puellula, jo pensavo fondissime, nobserva nihil quidquam; but, of course, 
in another moment I might have committed some dreadful blunder; fortunately, 
she returned to the treasure box. 


From the bathroom, where it took me quite a time to shift back into normal gear 
for a humdrum purpose, I heard, standing, drumming, retaining my breath, my 


Ia" 


Lolita's "oo's" and 

"gee's" of girlish delight. 

She had used the soap only because it was sample soap. 
"Well, come on, my dear, if you are as hungry as I am." 


And so to the elevator, daughter swinging her old white purse, father walking in 
front (nota bene: never behind, she is not a lady). As we stood (now side by side) 
waiting to be taken down, she threw back her head, yawned without restraint and 
shook her curls. 


"When did they make you get up at that camp?" 


"Half-past—" she stifled another yawn—"six"—yawn in full with a shiver of all 
her frame. 


"Half-past," she repeated, her throat filling up again. 


The dining room met us with a smell of fried fat and a faded smile. It was a 
spacious and pretentious place with maudlin murals depicting enchanted hunters 
in various postures and states of enchantment amid a medley of pallid animals, 
dryads and trees. A few scattered old ladies, two clergymen, and a man in a 
sports coat were finishing their meals in silence. The PDF vytvořeno zkušební 
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dining room closed at nine, and the green-clad, poker-faced serving girls were, 
happily, in a desperate hurry to get rid of us. 


"Does not he look exactly, but exactly, like Quilty?" said Lo in a soft voice, her 
sharp brown elbow not pointing, but visibly burning to point, at the lone diner in 
the loud checks, in the far corner of the room. 


"Like our fat Ramsdale dentist?" 


Lo arrested the mouthful of water she had just taken, and put down her dancing 
glass. 


"Course not," she said with a splutter of mirth. "I meant the writer fellow in the 
Dromes ad." 


Oh, Fame! Oh, Femina! 


When the dessert was plunked down—a huge wedge of cherry pie for the young 
lady and vanilla ice cream her protector, most of which she expeditiously added 
to her pie—I produced a small vial containing Papa's Purple Pills. As I look back 
at those seasick murals, at that strange and monstrous moment, I can only 
explain my behavior then by the mechanism of that dream vacuum wherein 
revolves a deranged mind; but at the time, it all seemed quite simple and 
inevitable to me. I glanced around, satisfied myself that the last diner had left, 
removed the stopped, and with the utmost deliberation tipped the philter into my 
palm. I had carefully rehearsed before a mirror the gesture of clapping my empty 
hand to my open mouth and swallowing a (fictitious) pill. As I expected, she 
pounced upon the vial with its plump, beautifully colored capsules loaded with 
Beauty's Sleep. 


"Blue!" she exclaimed. "Violet blue. What are they made of?" 
"Summer skies," I said, "and plums and figs, and the grapeblood of emperors." 
"No, seriously—please." 


"Oh, just purpills. Vitamin X. Makes one strong as an ox or an ax. Want to try 
one?" 


Lolita stretched out her hand, nodding vigorously. 


I had hoped the drug would work fast. It certainly did. She had had a long long 
day, she had gone rowing in the morning with Barbara whose sister was 
Waterfront Director, as the adorable accessible nymphet now started to tell me in 
between suppressed palate-humping yawns, growing in volume—oh, how fast 
the magic potion worked!—and had been active in other ways too. The movie 
that had vaguely loomed in her mind was, of course, by the time we 
watertreaded out of the dining room, forgotten. As we stood in the elevator, she 
leaned against me, faintly smiling—wouldn't you like me to tell you—half 
closing her dark-lidded eyes. "Sleepy, huh?" said Uncle Tom who was bringing 
up the quiet Franco-Irish gentleman and his daughter as well as two withered 
women, experts in roses. They looked with sympathy at my frail, tanned, 
tottering, dazed rosedarling. I had almost to carry her into our room. There, she 
sat down on the edge of the bed, swaying a little, speaking in dove-dull, long- 
drawn tones. 


"If I tell you—if I tell you, will you promise [sleepy, so sleepy—head lolling, 
eyes going out], promise you won't make complaints?" 


"Later, Lo. Now go to bed. I'll leave you here, and you go to bed. Give you ten 
minutes." 


"Oh, I've been such a disgusting girl," she went on, shaking her hair, removing 
with slow fingers a velvet hair ribbon. "Lemme tell you—" 


"Tomorrow, Lo. Go to bed, go to bed—for goodness sake, to bed." 


I pocketed the key and walked downstairs. 


28 


Gentlewomen of the jury! Bear with me! Allow me to take just a tiny bit of your 
precious time. So this was le grand moment. I had left my Lolita still sitting on 
the edge of the abysmal bed, drowsily raising her foot, fumbling at the shoelaces 
and showing as she did so the nether side of her thigh up to the crotch of her 
panties—she had always been singularly absentminded, or shameless, or both, in 
matters of legshow. This, then, was the hermetic vision of her which I had locked 
in—after satisfying myself that the door carried no inside bolt. The key, with its 
numbered dangler of carved wood, became forthwith the weighty PDF 
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sesame to a rapturous and formidable future. It was mine, it was part of my hot 
hairy fist. In a few minutes—say, twenty, say half-an-hour, sicher its sicher as 
my uncle Gustave used to say—I would let myself into that "342" and find my 
nymphet, my beauty and bride, imprisoned in her crystal sleep. Jurors! If my 
happiness could have talked, it would have filled that genteel hotel with a 
deafening roar. And my only regret today is that I did not quietly deposit key 
"342" at the office, and leave the town, the country, the continent, the 
hemisphere,—indeed, the globe—that very same night. 


Let me explain. I was not unduly disturbed by her self-accusatory innuendoes. I 
was still firmly resolved to pursue my policy of sparing her purity by operating 
only in the stealth of night, only upon a completely anesthetized little nude. 
Restraint and reverence were still my motto-even if that "purity" (incidentally, 
thoroughly debunked by modern science) had been slightly damaged through 
some juvenile erotic experience, no doubt homosexual, at that accursed camp of 
hers. Of course, in my old-fashioned, old-world way, I, Jean-Jacques Humbert, 
had taken for granted, when I first met her, that she was as unravished as the 
stereotypical notion of "normal child" had been since the lamented end of the 
Ancient World B.C. and its fascinating practices. We are not surrounded in our 
enlighted era by little slave flowers that can be casually plucked between 
business and bath as they used to be in the days of the Romans; and we do not, 
as dignified Orientals did in still more luxurious times, use tiny entertainers fore 
and aft between the mutton and the rose sherbet. The whole point is that the old 
link between the adult world and the child world has been completely severed 
nowadays by new customs and new laws. Despite my having dabbled in 


psychiatry and social work, I really knew very little about children. After all, 
Lolita was only twelve, and no matter what concessions I made to time and place 
—even bearing in mind the crude behavior of American schoolchildren—I still 
was under the impression that whatever went on among those brash brats, went 
on at a later age, and in a different environment. Therefore (to retrieve the thread 
of this explanation) the moralist in me bypassed the issue by clinging to 
conventional notions of what twelve-year-old girls should be. The child therapist 
in me (a fake, as most of them are—but no matter) regurgitated neo-Freudian 
hash and conjured up a dreaming and exaggerating Dolly in the "latency" period 
of girlhood. Finally, the sensualist in me (a great and insane monster) had no 
objection to some depravity in his prey. But somewhere behind the raging bliss, 
bewildered shadows conferred—and not to have heeded them, this is what I 
regret! Human beings, attend! I should have understood that Lolita had already 
proved to be something quite different from innocent Annabel, and that the 
nymphean evil breathing through every pore of the fey child that I had prepared 
for my secret delectation, would make the secrecy impossible, and the 
delectation lethal. I should have known (by the signs made to me by something 
in Lolita—the real child Lolita or some haggard angel behind her back) that 
nothing but pain and horror would result from the expected rapture. Oh, winged 
gentlemen of the jury! 


And she was mine, she was mine, the key was in my fist, my fist was in my 
pocket, she was mine. In the course of evocations and schemes to which I had 
dedicated so many insomnias, I had gradually eliminated all the superfluous blur, 
and by stacking level upon level of translucent vision, had evolved a final 
picture. Naked, except for one sock and her charm bracelet, spread-eagled on the 
bed where my philter had felled her—so I foreglimpsed her; a velvet hair ribbon 
was still clutched in her hand; her honey-brown body, with the white negative 
image of a rudimentary swimsuit patterned against her tan, presented to me its 
pale breastbuds; in the rosy lamplight, a little pubic floss glistened on its plump 
hillock. The cold key with its warm wooden addendum was in my pocket. 


I wandered through various public rooms, glory below, gloom above: for the 
look of lust always is gloomy; lust is never quite sure—even when the velvety 
victim is locked up in one's dungeon—that some rival devil or influential god 
may still not abolish one's prepared triumph. In common parlance, I needed a 
drink; but there was no barroom in that venerable place full of perspiring 
philistines and period objects. 


I drifted to the Men's Room. There, a person in the clerical black—a "hearty 
party" comme on dit—checking with the assistance of Vienna, if it was still 
there, inquired of me how I had liked Dr. Boyd's talk, and looked puzzled when I 
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was quite a boy. Upon which, I neatly chucked the tissue paper I had been 
wiping my sensitive finger tips with into the receptacle provided for it, and 
sallied lobbyward. 


Comfortably resting my elbows on the counter, I asked Mr. Potts was he quite 
sure my wife had not telephoned, and what about that cot? He answered she had 
not (she was dead, of course) and the cot would be installed tomorrow if we 
decided to stay on. From a big crowded place called The Hunters’ Hall came a 
sound of many voices discussing horticulture or eternity. Another room, called 
The Raspberry Room, all bathed in light, with bright little tables and a large one 
with "refreshments," was still empty except for a hostess (that type of worn 
woman with a glassy smile and Charlotte's manner of speaking); she floated up 
to me to ask if I was Mr. Braddock, because if so, Miss Beard had been looking 
for me. "What a name for a woman," I said and strolled away. 


In and out of my heart flowed my rainbow blood. I would give her till half-past- 
nine. Going back to the lobby, I found there a change: a number of people in 
floral dresses or black cloth had formed little groups here and there, and some 
elfish chance offered me the sight of a delightful child of Lolita's age, in Lolita's 
type of frock, but pure white, and there was a white ribbon in her black hair. She 
was not pretty, but she was a nymphet, and her ivory pale legs and lily neck 
formed for one memorable moment a most pleasurable antiphony (in terms of 
spinal music) to my desire for Lolita, brown and pink, flushed and fouled. The 
pale child noticed my gaze (which was really quite casual and debonair), and 
being ridiculously self-conscious, lost countenance completely, rolling her eyes 
and putting the back of her hand to her cheek, and pulling at the hem of her skirt, 
and finally turning her thin mobile shoulder blades to me in specious chat with 
her cow-like mother. 


I left the loud lobby and stood outside, on the white steps, looking at the 
hundreds of powdered bugs wheeling around the lamps in the soggy black night, 
full of ripple and stir. 


All I would do—all I would dare do—would amount to such a trifle... 
Suddenly I was aware that in the darkness next to me there was somebody sitting 
in a chair on the pillared porch. I could not really see him but what gave him 
away was the rasp of a screwing off, then a discreet gurgle, then the final note of 
a placid screwing on. I was about to move away when his voice addressed me: 
"Where the devil did you get her?" 

"I beg your pardon?" 

"I said: the weather is getting better." 

"Seems so." 

"Who's the lassie?” 

"My daughter." 

"You lie—she's not." 

"I beg your pardon?" 

"I said: July was hot. Where's her mother?" 


"Dead." 


"I see. Sorry. By the way, why don't you two lunch with me tomorrow. That 
dreadful crowd will be gone by then." 


"We'll be gone too. Good night." 


"Sorry. I'm pretty drunk. Good night. That child of yours needs a lot of sleep. 
Sleep is a rose, as the Persians say. Smoke?" 


"Not now." 


He struck a light, but because he was drunk, or because the wind was, the flame 
illumined not him but another person, a very old man, one of those permanent 
guests of old hotels— 


and his white rocker. Nobody said anything and the darkness returned to its 


initial place. 
Then I heard the old-timer cough and deliver himself of some sepulchral mucus. 


I left the porch. At least half an hour in all had elapsed. I ought to have asked for 
a sip. The strain was beginning to tell. If a violin string can ache, then I was that 
string. But it would have been unseemly to display any hurry. As I made my way 
through a constellation of fixed people in one corner of the lobby, there came a 
blinding flash—and beaming Dr. 


Braddock, two orchid-ornamentalized matrons, the small girl in white, and 
presumably the bared teeth of Humbert Humbert sidling between the bridelike 
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cleric, were immortalized—insofar as the texture and print of small-town 
newspapers can be deemed immortal. A twittering group had gathered near the 
elevator. I again chose the stairs. 342 was near the fire escape. One could still— 
but the key was already in the lock, and then I was in the room. 


29 


The door of the lighted bathroom stood ajar; in addition to that, a skeleton glow 
came though the Venetian blind from the outside arclights; these intercrossed 
rays penetrated the darkness of the bedroom and revealed the following 
situation. 


Clothed in one of her old nightgowns, my Lolita lay on her side with her back to 
me, in the middle of the bed. Her lightly veiled body and bare limbs formed a Z. 
She had put both pillows under her dark rousled head; a band of pale light 
crossed her top vertebrae. 


I seemed to have shed my clothes and slipped into pajamas with the kind of 
fantastic instantaneousness which is implied when in a cinematographic scene 
the process of changing is cut; and I had already placed my knee on the edge of 
the bed when Lolita turned her head and stared at me though the striped 
shadows. 


Now this was something the intruder had not expected. The whole pill-spiel (a 
rather sordid affair, entre nous soit dit) had had for object a fastness of sleep that 
a whole regiment would not have disturbed, and here she was staring at me, and 
thickly calling me "Barbara." 


Barbara, wearing my pajamas which were much too tight for her, remained 
poised motionless over the little sleep-talker. Softly, with a hopeless sigh, Dolly 
turned away, resuming her initial position. For at least two minutes I waited and 
strained on the brink, like that tailor with his homemade parachute forty years 
ago when about to jump from the Eiffel Tower. Her faint breathing had the 
rhythm of sleep. Finally I heaved myself onto my narrow margin of bed, 
stealthily pulled at the odds and ends of sheets piled up to the south of my stone- 
cold heels—and Lolita lifted her head and gaped at me. 


As I learned later from a helpful pharmaceutist, the purple pill did not even 
belong to the big and noble family of barbiturates, and though it might have 
induced sleep in a neurotic who believed it to be a potent drug, it was too mild a 
sedative to affect for any length of time a wary, albeit weary, nymphet. Whether 
the Ramsdale doctor was a charlatan or a shrewd old rogue, does not, and did 
not, really matter. What mattered, was that I had been deceived. 


When Lolita opened her eyes again, I realized that whether or not the drug might 
work later in the night, the security I had relied upon was a sham one. Slowly her 
head turned away and dropped onto her unfair amount of pillow. I lay quite still 
on my brink, peering at her rumpled hair, at the glimmer of nymphet flesh, 
where half a haunch and half a shoulder dimly showed, and trying to gauge the 
depth of her sleep by the rate of her respiration. 


Some time passed, nothing changed, and I decided I might risk getting a little 
closer to that lovely and maddening glimmer; but hardly had I moved into its 
warm purlieus than her breathing was suspended, and I had the odious feeling 
that little Dolores was wide awake and would explode in screams if I touched 
her with any part of my wretchedness. Please, reader: no matter your 
exasperation with the tenderhearted, morbidly sensitive, infinitely circumspect 
hero of my book, do not skip these essential pages! Imagine me; I shall not exist 
if you do not imagine me; try to discern the doe in me, trembling in the forest of 
my own iniquity; let's even smile a little. After all, there is no harm in smiling. 
For instance (I almost wrote "frinstance"), I had no place to rest my head, and a 
fit of heartburn (they call those fries "French," grand Dieu! ) was added to my 
discomfort. 


She was again fast asleep, my nymphet, but still I did not dare to launch upon 
my enchanted voyage. La Petite Dormeuse ou l'Amant Ridicule. Tomorrow I 
would stuff her with those earlier pills that had so thoroughly numbed her 
mummy. In the glove compartment—or in the Gladstone bag? Should I wait a 
solid hour and then creep up again? The science of nympholepsy is a precise 
science. Actual contact would do it in one second flat. An interspace of a 
millimeter would do it in ten. Let us wait. 
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There is nothing louder than an American hotel; and, mind you, this was 
supposed to be a quiet, cozy, old-fashioned, homey place—"gracious living" and 
all that stuff. The clatter of the elevator's gate—some twenty yards northeast of 
my head but as clearly perceived as if it were inside my left temple—alternated 
with the banging and booming of the machine's various evolutions and lasted 
well beyond midnight. Every now and then, immediately east of my left ear 
(always assuming I lay on my back, not daring to direct my viler side toward the 
nebulous haunch of my bed-mate), the corridor would brim with cheerful, 
resonant and inept exclamations ending in a volley of good-nights. When that 


stopped, a toilet immediately north of my cerebellum took over. It was a manly, 
energetic, deep-throated toilet, and it was used many times. Its gurgle and gush 
and long afterflow shook the wall behind me. Then someone in a southern 
direction was extravagantly sick, almost coughing out his life with his liquor, 
and his toilet descended like a veritable Niagara, immediately beyond our 
bathroom. And when finally all the waterfalls had stopped, and the enchanted 
hunters were sound asleep, the avenue under the window of my insomnia, to the 
west of my wake—a staid, eminently residential, dignified alley of huge trees— 
degenerated into the despicable haunt of gigantic trucks roaring through the wet 
and windy night. 


And less than six inches from me and my burning life, was nebulous Lolita! 
After a long stirless vigil, my tentacles moved towards her again, and this time 
the creak of the mattress did not awake her. I managed to bring my ravenous 
bulk so close to her that I felt the aura of her bare shoulder like a warm breath 
upon my cheek. And then, she sat up, gasped, muttered with insane rapidity 
something about boats, tugged at the sheets and lapsed back into her rich, dark, 
young unconsciousness. As she tossed, within that abundant flow of sleep, 
recently auburn, at present lunar, her arm struck me across the face. For a second 
I held her. 


She freed herself from the shadow of my embrace—doing this not consciously, 
not violently, not with any personal distaste, but with the neutral plaintive 
murmur of a child demanding its natural rest. And again the situation remained 
the same: Lolita with her curved spine to Humbert, Humbert resting his head on 
his hand and burning with desire and dyspepsia. 


The latter necessitated a trip to the bathroom for a draft of water which is the 
best medicine I know in my case, except perhaps milk with radishes; and when I 
re-entered the strange pale-striped fastness where Lolita's old and new clothes 
reclined in various attitudes of enchantment on pieces of furniture that seemed 
vaguely afloat, my impossible daughter sat up and in clear tones demanded a 
drink, too. She took the resilient and cold paper cup in her shadowy hand and 
gulped down its contents gratefully, her long eyelashes pointing cupward, and 
then, with an infantile gesture that carried more charm than any carnal caress, 
little Lolita wiped her lips against my shoulder. She fell back on her pillow (I 
had subtracted mine while she drank) and was instantly asleep again. 


I had not dared offer her a second helping of the drug, and had not abandoned 


hope that the first might still consolidate her sleep. I started to move toward her, 
ready for any disappointment, knowing I had better wait but incapable of 
waiting. My pillow smelled of her hair. I moved toward my glimmering darling, 
stopping or retreating every time I thought she stirred or was about to stir. A 
breeze from wonderland had begun to affect my thoughts, and now they seemed 
couched in italics, as if the surface reflecting them were wrinkled by the 
phantasm of that breeze. Time and again my consciousness folded the wrong 
way, my shuffling body entered the sphere of sleep, shuffled out again, and once 
or twice I caught myself drifting into a melancholy snore. Mists of tenderness 
enfolded mountains of longing. 


Now and then it seemed to me that the enchanted prey was about to meet 
halfway the enchanted hunter, that her haunch was working its way toward me 
under the soft sand of a remote and fabulous beach; and then her dimpled 
dimness would stir, and I would know she was farther away from me than ever. 


If I dwell at some length on the tremors and groupings of that distant night, it is 
because I insist upon proving that I am not, and never was, and never could have 
been, a brutal scoundrel. The gentle and dreamy regions though which I crept 
were the patrimonies of poets— not crime's prowling ground. Had I reached my 
goal, my ecstasy would have been all softness, a case of internal combustion of 
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even if she were wide awake. But I still hoped she might gradually be engulfed 
in a completeness of stupor that would allow me to taste more than a glimmer of 
her. And so, in between tentative approximations, with a confusion of perception 
metamorphosing her into eyespots of moonlight or a fluffy flowering bush, I 
would dream I regained consciousness, dream I lay in wait. 


In the first antemeridian hours there was a lull in the restless hotel night. Then 
around four the corridor toilet cascaded and its door banged. A little after five a 
reverberating monologue began to arrive, in several installments, from some 
courtyard or parking place. It was not really a monologue, since the speaker 
stopped every few seconds to listen (presumably) to another fellow, but that 
other voice did not reach me, and so no real meaning could be derived from the 
part heard. Its matter-of-fact intonations, however, helped to bring in the dawn, 
and the room was already suffused with lilac gray, when several industrious 
toilets went to work, one after the other, and the clattering and whining elevator 


began to rise and take down early risers and downers, and for some minutes I 
miserably dozed, and Charlotte was a mermaid in a greenish tank, and 
somewhere in the passage Dr. Boyd said "Good morning to you" in a fruity 
voice, and birds were busy in the trees, and then Lolita yawned. 


Frigid gentlewomen of the jury! I had thought that months, perhaps years, would 
elapse before I dared to reveal myself to Dolores Haze; but by six she was wide 
awake, and by six fifteen we were technically lovers. I am going to tell you 
something very strange: it was she who seduced me. 


Upon hearing her first morning yawn, I feigned handsome profiled sleep. I just 
did not know what to do. Would she be shocked at finding me by her side, and 
not in some spare bed? 


Would she collect her clothes and lock herself up in the bathroom? Would she 
demand to be taken at once to Ramsdale—to her mother's bedside—back to 
camp? But my Lo was a sportive lassie. I felt her eyes on me, and when she 
uttered at last that beloved chortling note of hers, I knew her eyes had been 
laughing. She rolled over to my side, and her warm brown hair came against my 
collarbone. I gave a mediocre imitation of waking up. We lay quietly. 


I gently caressed her hair, and we gently kissed. Her kiss, to my delirious 
embarrassment, had some rather comical refinements of flutter and probe which 
made me conclude she had been coached at an early age by a little Lesbian. No 
Charlie boy could have taught her that. 


As if to see whether I had my fill and learned the lesson, she drew away and 
surveyed me. 


Her cheekbones were flushed, her full underlip glistened, my dissolution was 
near. All at once, with a burst of rough glee (the sign of the nymphet!), she put 
her mouth to my ear— 


but for quite a while my mind could not separate into words the hot thunder of 
her whisper, and she laughed, and brushed the hair off her face, and tried again, 
and gradually the odd sense of living in a brand new, mad new dream world, 
where everything was permissible, came over me as I realized what she was 
suggesting. I answered I did not know what game she and Charlie had played. 
"You mean you have never—?"—her features twisted into a stare of disgusted 
incredulity. "You have never—" she started again. I took time out by nuzzling 


her a little. "Lay off, will you," she said with a twangy whine, hastily removing 
her brown shoulder from my lips. (It was very curious the way she considered— 
and kept doing so for a long time—all caresses except kisses on the mouth or the 
stark act of love either 


"romantic slosh" or "abnormal".) 


"You mean," she persisted, now kneeling above me, "you never did it when you 
were a kid?" 


"Never," I answered quite truthfully. 
"Okay," said Lolita, "here is where we start." 


However, I shall not bore my learned readers with a detailed account of Lolita's 
presumption. Suffice it to say that not a trace of modesty did I perceive in this 
beautiful hardly formed young girl whom modem coeducation, juvenile mores, 
the campfire racket and so forth had utterly and hopelessly depraved. She saw 
the stark act merely as part of a youngster's furtive world, unknown to adults. 
What adults did for purposes of procreation was no business of hers. My life was 
handled by little Lo in an energetic, matter-of-fact manner as if it were an 
insensate gadget unconnected with me. While eager to impress me PDF 
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with the world of tough kids, she was not quite prepared for certain 
discrepancies between a kid's life and mine. Pride alone prevented her from 
giving up; for, in my strange predicament, I feigned supreme stupidity and had 
her have her way—at least while I could still bear it. But really these are 
irrelevant matters; I am not concerned with so-called "sex" 


at all. Anybody can imagine those elements of animality. A greater endeavor 
lures me on: to fix once for all the perilous magic of nymphets. 


30 


I have to tread carefully. I have to speak in a whisper. Oh you, veteran crime 
reporter, you grave old usher, you once popular policeman, now in solitary 
confinement after gracing that school crossing for years, you wretched emeritus 
read to by a boy! It would never do, would it, to have you fellows fall madly in 
love with my Lolita! had I been a painter, had the management of The Enchanted 
Hunters lost its mind one summer day and commissioned me to redecorate their 
dining room with murals of my own making, this is what I might have thought 
up, let me list some fragments: 


There would have been a lake. There would have been an arbor in flame-flower. 
There would have been nature studies—a tiger pursuing a bird of paradise, a 
choking snake sheathing whole the flayed trunk of a shoat. There would have 
been a sultan, his face expressing great agony (belied, as it were, by his molding 
caress), helping a callypygean slave child to climb a column of onyx. There 
would have been those luminous globules of gonadal glow that travel up the 
opalescent sides of juke boxes. There would have been all kinds of camp 
activities on the part of the intermediate group, Canoeing, Coranting, Combing 
Curls in the lakeside sun. There would have been poplars, apples, a suburban 
Sunday. There would have been a fire opal dissolving within a ripple-ringed 
pool, a last throb, a last dab of color, stinging red, smearing pink, a sigh, a 
wincing child. 
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I am trying to describe these things not to relive them in my present boundless 
misery, but to sort out the portion of hell and the portion of heaven in that 
strange, awful, maddening world—nymphet love. The beastly and beautiful 
merged at one point, and it is that borderline I would like to fix, and I feel I fail 
to do so utterly. Why? 


The stipulation of the Roman law, according to which a girl may marry at 
twelve, was adopted by the Church, and is still preserved, rather tacitly, in some 
of the United States. 


And fifteen is lawful everywhere. There is nothing wrong, say both hemispheres, 
when a brute of forty, blessed by the local priest and bloated with drink, sheds 
his sweat-drenched finery and thrusts himself up to the hilt into his youthful 
bride. "In such stimulating temperate climates [says an old magazine in this 
prison library] as St. Louis, Chicago and Cincinnati, girls mature about the end 
of their twelfth year." Dolores Haze was born less than three hundred miles from 
stimulating Cincinnati. I have but followed nature. I am nature's faithful hound. 
Why then this horror that I cannot shake off? Did I deprive her of her flower? 
Sensitive gentlewomen of the jury, I was not even her first lover. 


32 


She told me the way she had been debauched. We ate flavorless mealy bananas, 
bruised peaches and very palatable potato chips, and die Lleine told me 
everything. Her voluble but disjointed account was accompanied by many a droll 
moue. As I think I have already PDF vytvořeno zkušební verzí pdfFactory Pro 
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observed, I especially remember one wry face on an "ugh!" basis: jelly-mouth 
distended sideways and eyes rolled up in a routine blend of comic disgust, 
resignation and tolerance for young frailty. 


Her astounding tale started with an introductory mention of her tent-mate of the 
previous summer, at another camp, a "very select" one as she put it. That tent- 
mate ("quite a derelict character," "half-crazy," but a "swell kid") instructed her 
in various manipulations. At first, loyal Lo refused to tell me her name. 


"Was it Grace Angel?" I asked. 

She shook her head. No, it wasn't it was the daughter of a big shot. He— 
"Was it perhaps Rose Carmine?" 

"No, of course not. Her father—" 

"Was it, then, Agnes Sheridan perchance?" 

She swallowed and shook her head—and then did a double take. 

"Say, how come you know all those kids?" 

I explained. 


"Well," she said. "They are pretty bad, some of that school bunch, but not that 
bad. If you have to know, her name was Elizabeth Talbot, she goes now to a 
swanky private school, her father is an executive." 


I recalled with a funny pang the frequency with which poor Charlotte used to 
introduce into party chat such elegant tidbits as "when my daughter was out 


hiking last year with the Talbot girl." 
I wanted to know if either mother learned of those sapphic diversions? 


"Gosh no," exhaled limp Lo mimicking dread and relief, pressing a falsely 
fluttering hand to her chest. 


I was more interested, however, in heterosexual experience. She had entered the 
sixth grade at eleven, soon after moving to Ramsdale from the Middle West. 
What did she mean by 


"pretty bad"? 


Well, the Miranda twins had shared the same bed for years, and Donald Scott, 
who was the dumbest boy in the school, had done it with Hazel Smith in his 
uncle's garage, and Kenneth Knight—who was the brightest—used to exhibit 
himself wherever and whenever he had a chance, and— 


"Let us switch to Camp Q," I said. And presently I got the whole story. 


Barbara Burke, a sturdy blond, two years older than Lo and by far the camp's 
best swimmer, had a very special canoe which she shared with Lo "because I 
was the only other girl who could make Willow Island" (some swimming test, I 
imagine). Through July, every morning—mark, reader, every blessed morning— 
Barbara and Lo would be helped to carry the boat to Onyx or Eryx (two small 
lakes in the wood) by Charlie Holmes, the camp mistress' son, aged thirteen— 
and the only human male for a couple of miles around (excepting an old meek 
stone-deaf handyman, and a farmer in an old Ford who sometimes sold the 
campers eggs as farmers will); every morning, oh my reader, the three children 
would take a short cut through the beautiful innocent forest brimming with all 
the emblems of youth, dew, birdsongs, and at one point, among the luxuriant 
undergrowth, Lo would be left as sentinel, while Barbara and the boy copulated 
behind a bush. 


At first, Lo had refused "to try what it was like," but curiosity and camaraderie 
prevailed, and soon she and Barbara were doing it by turns with the silent, coarse 
and surly but indefatigable Charlie, who had as much sex appeal as a raw carrot 
but sported a fascinating collection of contraceptives which he used to fish out of 
a third nearby lake, a considerably larger and more populous one, called Lake 
Climax, after the booming young factory town of that name. Although 


conceding it was "sort of fun" and "fine for the complexion," Lolita, I am glad to 
say, held Charlie's mind and manners in the greatest contempt. Nor had her 
temperament been roused by that filthy fiend. In fact, I think he had rather 
stunned it, despite the "fun." 


By that time it was close to ten. With the ebb of lust, an ashen sense of 
awfulness, abetted by the realistic drabness of a gray neuralgic day, crept over 
me and hummed within my temples. Brown, naked, frail Lo, her narrow white 
buttocks to me, her sulky face to a door PDF vytvořeno zkušební verzí 
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mirror, stood, arms akimbo, feet (in new slippers with pussy-fur tops) wide apart, 
and through a forechanging lock tritely mugged at herself in the glass. From the 
corridor came the cooing voices of colored maids at work, and presently there 
was a mild attempt to open the door of our room. I had Lo go to the bathroom 
and take a much-needed soap shower. 


The bed was a frightful mess with overtones of potato chips. She tried on a two- 
piece navy wool, then a sleeveless blouse with a swirly clathrate skirt, but the 
first was too tight and the second too ample, and when I begged her to hurry up 
(the situation was beginning to frighten me), Lo viciously sent those nice 
presents of mine hurtling into a corner, and put on yesterday's dress. When she 
was ready at last, I gave her a lovely new purse of simulated calf (in which I had 
slipped quite a few pennies and two mint-bright dimes) and told her to buy 
herself a magazine in the lobby. 


"TIl be down in a minute," I said. "And if I were you, my dear, I would not talk 
to strangers." 


Except for my poor little gifts, there was not much to pack; but I was forced to 
devote a dangerous amount of time (was she up to something downstairs?) to 
arranging the bed in such a way as to suggest the abandoned nest of a restless 
father and his tomboy daughter, instead of an ex-convict's saturnalia with a 
couple of fat old whores. Then I finished dressing and had the hoary bellboy 
come up for the bags. 


Everything was fine. There, in the lobby, she sat, deep in an overstuffed bloodred 
armchair, deep in a lurid movie magazine. A fellow of my age in tweeds (the 
genre of the place had changed overnight to a spurious country-squire 


atmosphere) was staring at my Lolita over his dead cigar and stale newspaper. 
She wore her professional white socks and saddle oxfords, and that bright print 
frock with the square throat; a splash of jaded lamplight brought out the golden 
down on her warm brown limbs. There she sat, her legs carelessly highcrossed, 
and her pale eyes skimming along the lines with every now and then a blink. 


Bill's wife had worshipped him from afar long before they ever met: in fact, she 
used to secretly admire the famous young actor as he ate sundaes in Schwab's 
drugstore. Nothing could have been more childish than her snubbed nose, 
freckled face or the purplish spot on her naked neck where a fairytale vampire 
had feasted, or the unconscious movement of her tongue exploring a touch of 
rosy rash around her swollen lips; nothing could be more harmless than to read 
about Jill, an energetic starlet who made her own clothes and was a student of 
serious literature; nothing could be more innocent than the part in that glossy 
brown hair with that silky sheen on the temple; nothing could be more naive— 
But what sickening envy the lecherous fellow whoever he was—come to think 
of it, he resembled a little my Swiss uncle Gustave, also a great admirer of le 
découvert—would have experienced had he known that every nerve in me was 
still anointed and ringed with the feel of her body—the body of some immortal 
demon disguised as a female child. 


Was pink pig Mr. Swoon absolutely sure my wife had not telephoned? He was. If 
she did, would he tell her we had gone on to Aunt Clare's place? He would, 
indeedie. I settled the bill and roused Lo from her chair. She read to the car. Still 
reading, she was driven to a so-called coffee shop a few blocks south. Oh, she 
ate all right. She even laid aside her magazine to eat, but a queer dullness had 
replaced her usual cheerfulness. I knew little Lo could be very nasty, so I braced 
myself and grinned, and waited for a squall. I was unbathed, unshaven, and had 
had no bowel movement. My nerves were a-jangle. I did not like the way my 
little mistress shrugged her shoulders and distended her nostrils when I 
attempted casual small talk. Had Phyllis been in the know before she joined her 
parents in Maine? I asked with a smile. "Look," said Lo making a weeping 
grimace, "let us get off the subject." I then tried—also unsuccessfully, no matter 
how I smacked my lips—to interest her in the road map. Our destination was, let 
me remind my patient reader whose meek temper Lo ought to have copied, the 
gay town of Lepingville, somewhere near a hypothetical hospital. That 
destination was in itself a perfectly arbitrary one (as, alas, so many were to be), 
and I shook in my shoes as I wondered how to keep the whole arrangement 
plausible, and what other plausible objectives to invent after we had taken in all 


the movies in Lepingville. More and more uncomfortable did Humbert Feel. It 
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oppressive, hideous constraint as if I were sitting with the small ghost of 
somebody I had just killed. 


As she was in the act of getting back into the car, an expression of pain flitted 
across Lo's face. It flitted again, more meaningfully, as she settled down beside 
me. No doubt, she reproduced it that second time for my benefit. Foolishly, I 
asked her what was the matter. 


"Nothing, you brute," she replied. "You what?" I asked. She was silent. Leaving 
Briceland. 


Loquacious Lo was silent. Cold spiders of panic crawled down my back. This 
was an orphan. This was a lone child, an absolute waif, with whom a heavy- 
limbed, foul-smelling adult had had strenuous intercourse three times that very 
morning. Whether or not the realization of a lifelong dream had surpassed all 
expectation, it had, in a sense, overshot its mark—and plunged into a nightmare. 
I had been careless, stupid, and ignoble. And let me be quite frank: somewhere 
at the bottom of that dark turmoil I felt the writhing of desire again, so 
monstrous was my appetite for that miserable nymphet. Mingled with the pangs 
of guilt was the agonizing through that her mood might prevent me from making 
love to her again as soon as I found a nice country road where to park in peace. 
In other words, poor Humbert Humbert was dreadfully unhappy, and while 
steadily and inanely driving toward Lepingville, he kept racking his brains for 
some quip, under the bright wing of which he might dare turn to his seatmate. It 
was she, however, who broke the silence: 


"Oh, a squashed squirrel," she said. "What a shame." 
"Yes, isn't it?" (eager, hopeful Hum). 


"Let us stop at the next gas station,” Lo continued. "I want to go to the 
washroom.” 


"We shall stop wherever you want," I said. And then as a lovely, lonely, 
supercilious grove (oaks, I thought; American trees at that stage were beyond 
me) started to echo greenly the rush of our car, a red and ferny road on our right 


turned its head before slanting into the woodland, and I suggested we might 
perhaps— 


"Drive on," my Lo cried shrilly. 
"Righto. Take it easy." (Down, poor beast, down.) 
I glanced at her. Thank God, the child was smiling. 


"You chump," she said, sweetly smiling at me. "You revolting creature. I was a 
daisy-fresh girl, and look what you've done to me. I ought to call the police and 
tell them you raped me. 


Oh, you dirty, dirty old man." 


Was she just joking? An ominous hysterical note rang through her silly words. 
Presently, making a sizzling sound with her lips, she started complaining of 
pains, said she could not sit, said I had torn something inside her. The sweat 
rolled down my neck, and we almost ran over some little animal or other that 
was crossing the road with tail erect, and again my vile-tempered companion 
called me an ugly name. When we stopped at the filling station, she scrambled 
out without a word and was a long time away. Slowly, lovingly, an elderly friend 
with a broken nose wiped my windshield—they do it differently at every place, 
from chamois cloth to soapy brush, this fellow used a pink sponge. 


She appeared at last. "Look," she said in that neutral voice that hurt me so, "give 
me some dimes and nickels. I want to call mother in that hospital. What's the 
number?" 

"Get in," I said. "You can't call that number." 

"Why?" 


"Get in and slam the door." 


She got in and slammed the door. The old garage man beamed at her. I swung 
onto the highway. 


"Why can't I call my mother if I want to?" 


"Because," I answered, "your mother is dead." 


33 


In the gay town of Lepingville I bought her four books of comics, a box of 
candy, a box of sanitary pads, two cokes, a manicure set, a travel clock with a 
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real topaz, a tennis racket, roller skates with white high shoes, field glasses, a 
portable radio set, chewing gum, a transparent raincoat, sunglasses, some more 
garments—swooners, shorts, all kinds of summer frocks. At the hotel we had 
separate rooms, but in the middle of the night she came sobbing into mine, and 
we made it up very gently. You see, she had absolutely nowhere else to go. 


PART TWO 


1 


It was then that began our extensive travels all over the States. To any other type 
of tourist accommodation I soon grew to prefer the Functional Motel—clean, 
neat, safe nooks, ideal places for sleep, argument, reconciliation, insatiable illicit 
love. At first, in my dread of arousing suspicion, I would eagerly pay for both 
sections of one double unit, each containing a double bed. I wondered what type 
of foursome this arrangement was even intended for, since only a pharisaic 
parody of privacy could be attained by means of the incomplete partition 
dividing the cabin or room into two communicating love nests. By and by, the 
very possibilities that such honest promiscuity suggested (two young couples 
merrily swapping mates or a child shamming sleep to earwitness primal 
sonorities) made me bolder, and every now and then I would take a bed-and-cot 
or twin-bed cabin, a prison cell or paradise, with yellow window shades pulled 
down to create a morning illusion of Venice and sunshine when actually it was 
Pennsylvania and rain. 


We came to know— nous connimes, to use a Flaubertian intonation—the stone 
cottages under enormous Chateaubriandesque trees, the brick unit, the adobe 
unit, the stucco court, on what the Tour Book of the Automobile Association 
describes as "shaded" or "spacious" 


or "landscaped" grounds. The log kind, finished in knotty pine, reminded Lo, by 
its golden-brown glaze, of friend-chicken bones. We held in contempt the plain 
whitewashed clapboard Kabins, with their faint sewerish smell or some other 
gloomy self-conscious stench and nothing to boast of (except "good beds"), and 
an unsmiling landlady always prepared to have her gift (". . . well, I could give 
you...") turned down. 


Nous conniimes (this is royal fun) the would-be enticements of their repetitious 
names—all those Sunset Motels, U-Beam Cottages, Hillcrest Courts, Pine View 
Courts, Mountain View Courts, Skyline Courts, Park Plaza Courts, Green Acres, 
Mac's Courts. There was sometimes a special line in the write-up, such as 
"Children welcome, pets allowed" ( You are welcome, you are allowed). The 
baths were mostly tiled showers, with an endless variety of spouting 
mechanisms, but with one definitely non-Laodicean characteristic in common, a 
propensity, while in use, to turn instantly beastly hot or blindingly cold upon 


you, depending on whether your neighbor turned on his cold or his hot to 
deprive you of a necessary complement in the shower you had so carefully 
blended. Some motels had instructions pasted above the toilet (on whose tank 
the towels were unhygienically heaped) asking guests not to throw into its bowl 
garbage, beer cans, cartons, stillborn babies; others had special notices under 
glass, such as Things to Do (Riding: You will often see riders coming down Main 
Street on their way back from a romantic moonlight ride. "Often at 3 a.m.," 
sneered unromantic Lo). 


Nous connimes the various types of motor court operators, the reformed 
criminal, the retired teacher and the business flop, among the males; and the 
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and madamic variants among the females. And sometimes trains would cry in 
the monstrously hot and humid night with heartrending and ominous plangency, 
mingling power and hysteria in one desperate scream. 


We avoided Tourist Homes, country cousins of Funeral ones, old-fashioned, 
genteel and showerless, with elaborate dressing tables in depressingly white-and- 
pink little bedrooms, and photographs of the landlady's children in all their 
instars. But I did surrender, now and then, to Lo's predilection for "real" hotels. 
She would pick out in the book, while I petted her in the parked car in the silence 
of a dusk-mellowed, mysterious side-road, some highly recommended lake 
lodge which offered all sorts of things magnified by the flashlight she moved 
over them, such as congenial company, between-meals snacks, outdoor 
barbecues— 


but which in my mind conjured up odious visions of stinking high school boys in 
sweatshirts and an ember-red cheek pressing against hers, while poor Dr. 
Humbert, embracing nothing but two masculine knees, would cold-humor his 
piles on the damp turf. 


Most empty to her, too, were those "Colonial" Inns, which apart from "gracious 
atmosphere" and picture windows, promised "unlimited quantities of M-m-m 
food." 


Treasured recollections of my father's palatial hotel sometimes led me to seek for 
its like in the strange country we traveled through. I was soon discouraged; but 


Lo kept following the scent of rich food ads, while I derived a not exclusively 
economic kick from such roadside signs as Timber Hotel, Children under 14 
Free. On the other hand, I shudder when recalling that soi-disant "high-class" 
resort in a Midwestern state, which advertised "raid-the-icebox" 


midnight snacks and, intrigued by my accent, wanted to know my dead wife's 
and dead mother's maiden names. A two-days' stay there cost me a hundred and 
twenty-four dollars! 


And do you remember, Miranda, that other "ultrasmart" robbers' den with 
complimentary morning coffee and circulating ice water, and no children under 
sixteen (no Lolitas, of course)? 


Immediately upon arrival at one of the plainer motor courts which became our 
habitual haunts, she would set the electric fan a-whirr, or induce me to drop a 
quarter into the radio, or she would read all the signs and inquire with a whine 
why she could not go riding up some advertised trail or swimming in that local 
pool of warm mineral water. Most often, in the slouching, bored way she 
cultivated, Lo would fall prostrate and abominably desirable into a red 
springchair or a green chaise longue, or a steamer chair of striped canvas with 
footrest and canopy, or a sling chair, or any other lawn chair under a garden 
umbrella on the patio, and it would take hours of blandishments, threats and 
promises to make her lend me for a few seconds her brown limbs in the 
seclusion of the five-dollar room before undertaking anything she might prefer 
to my poor joy. 


A combination of naiveté and deception, of charm and vulgarity, of blue silks 
and rosy mirth, Lolita, when she chose, could be a most exasperating brat. I was 
not really quite prepared for her fits of disorganized boredom, intense and 
vehement griping, her sprawling, droopy, dopey-eyed style, and what is called 
goofing off—a kind of diffused clowning which she thought was tough in a 
boyish hoodlum way. Mentally, I found her to be a disgustingly conventional 
little girl. Sweet hot jazz, square dancing, gooey fudge sundaes, musicals, movie 
magazines and so forth—these were the obvious items in her list of beloved 
things. The Lord knows how many nickels I fed to the gorgeous music boxes 
that came with every meal we had! I still hear the nasal voices of those invisibles 
serenading her, people with names like Sammy and Jo and Eddy and Tony and 
Peggy and Guy and Patty and Rex, and sentimental song hits, all of them as 
similar to my ear as her various candies were to my palate. She believed, with a 


kind of celestial trust, any advertisement or advice that that appeared in Movie 
Love or Screen Land—Starasil Starves Pimples, or "You better watch out if 
you're wearing your shirttails outside your jeans, gals, because Jill says you 
shouldn't." If a roadside sign said: Visit Our Gift Shop—we had to visit it, had to 
buy its Indian curios, dolls, copper jewelry, cactus candy. The words "novelties 
and souvenirs" simply entranced her by their trochaic lilt. If some café sign 
proclaimed Icecold Drinks, she was automatically stirred, although all drinks 
everywhere were ice-cold. She it was to whom ads were dedicated: the ideal 
consumer, the subject and object of every foul poster. And she attempted— 
unsuccessfully-to patronize only those restaurants where the holy spirit of PDF 
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Huncan Dines had descended upon the cute paper napkins and cottage-cheese- 
crested salads. 


In those days, neither she nor I had thought up yet the system of monetary bribes 
which was to work such havoc with my nerves and her morals somewhat later. I 
relied on three other methods to keep my pubescent concubine in submission and 
passable temper. A few years before, she had spent a rainy summer under Miss 
Phalen's bleary eye in a dilapidated Appalachian farmhouse that had belonged to 
some gnarled Haze or other in the dead past. It still stood among its rank acres of 
golden rod on the edge of a flowerless forest, at the end of a permanently muddy 
road, twenty miles from the nearest hamlet. Lo recalled that scarecrow of a 
house, the solitude, the soggy old pastures, the wind, the bloated wilderness, 
with an energy of disgust that distorted her mouth and fattened her half-revealed 
tongue. 


And it was there that I warned her she would dwell with me in exile for months 
and years if need be, studying under me French and Latin, unless her "present 
attitude" changed. 


Charlotte, I began to understand you! 


A simple child, Lo would scream no! and frantically clutch at my driving hand 
whenever I put a stop to her tornadoes of temper by turning in the middle of a 
highway with the implication that I was about to take her straight to that dark 
and dismal abode. The farther, however, we traveled away from it west, the less 
tangible that menace became, and I had to adopt other methods of persuasion. 


Among these, the reformatory threat is the one I recall with the deepest moan of 
shame. 


From the very beginning of our concourse, I was clever enough to realize that I 
must secure her complete cooperation in keeping our relations secret, that it 
should become a second nature with her, no matter what grudge she might bear 
me, no matter what other pleasure she might seek. 


"Come and kiss your old man," I would say, "and drop that moody nonsense. In 
former times, when I was still your dream male [the reader will notice what 
pains I took to speak Lo's tongue], you swooned to records of the number one 
throb-and-sob idol of your coevals 


[Lo: "Of my what? Speak English"). That idol of your pals sounded, you 
thought, like friend Humbert. But now, I am just your old man, a dream dad 
protecting his dream daughter. 


"My chére Dolorés! I want to protect you, dear, from all the horrors that happen 
to little girls in coal sheds and alley ways, and alas, comme vous le savez trop 
bien, ma gentille, in the blueberry woods during the bluest of summers. Through 
thick and thin I will still stay your guardian, and if you are good, I hope a court 
may legalize that guardianship before long. Let us, however, forget, Dolores 
Haze, so-called legal terminology, terminology that accepts as rational the term 
‘lewd and lascivious cohabitation.’ I am not a criminal sexual psychopath taking 
indecent liberties with a child. The rapist was Charlie Holmes; I am the therapist 
—a matter of nice spacing in the way of distinction. I am your daddum, Lo. 
Look, I've a learned book here about young girls. Look, darling, what it says. I 
quote: the normal girl—normal, mark you—the normal girl is usually extremely 
anxious to please her father. 


She feels in him the forerunner of the desired elusive male (‘elusive' is good, by 
Polonius!). 


The wise mother (and your poor mother would have been wise, had she lived) 
will encourage a companionship between father and daughter, realizing—excuse 
the corny style—that the girl forms her ideals of romance and of men from her 
association with her father. Now, what association does this cheery book mean— 
and recommend? I quote again: Among Sicilians sexual relations between a 
father and his daughter are accepted as a matter of course, and the girl who 


participates in such relationship is not looked upon with disapproval by the 
society of which she is part. I'm a great admirer of Sicilians, fine athletes, fine 
musicians, fine upright people, Lo, and great lovers. But let's not digress. Only 
the other day we read in the newspapers some bunkum about a middle-aged 
morals offender who pleaded guilty to the violation of the Mann Act and to 
transporting a nine-year-old girl across state lines for immoral purposes, 
whatever these are. Dolores darling! You are not nine but almost thirteen, and I 
would not advise you to consider yourself my cross-country slave, and I deplore 
the Mann Act as lending itself to a dreadful pun, the revenge that the Gods of 
Semantics take against tight-zippered Philistines. I am your father, and I am 
speaking English, and I love you. 
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"Finally, let us see what happens if you, a minor, accused of having impaired the 
morals of an adult in a respectable inn, what happens if you complain to the 
police of my having kidnapped and raped you? Let us suppose they believe you. 
A minor female, who allows a person over twenty-one to know her carnally, 
involves her victim into statutory rape, or second-degree sodomy, depending on 
the technique; and the maximum penalty is ten years. 


So, I go to jail. Okay. I go to jail. But what happens to you, my orphan? Well, 
you are luckier. You become the ward of the Department of Public Welfare— 
which I am afraid sounds a little bleak. A nice grim matron of the Miss Phalen 
type, but more rigid and not a drinking woman, will take away your lipstick and 
fancy clothes. No more gadding about! I don't know if you have ever heard of 
the laws relating to dependent, neglected, incorrigible and delinquent children. 
While I stand gripping the bars, you, happy neglected child, will be given a 
choice of various dwelling places, all more or less the same, the correctional 
school, the reformatory, the juvenile detention home, or one of those admirable 
girls’ protectories where you knit things, and sing hymns, and have rancid 
pancakes on Sundays. You will go there, Lolita— my Lolita, this Lolita will 
leave plainer words, if we two are found out, you will be analyzed and 
institutionalized, my pet, c'est tout. You will dwell, my Lolita will dwell (come 
here, my brown flower) with thirty-nine other dopes in a dirty dormitory (no, 
allow me, please) under the supervision of hideous matrons. This is the situation, 
this is the choice. Don't you think that under the circumstances Dolores Haze had 
better stick to her old man?" 


By rubbing all this in, I succeeded in terrorizing Lo, who despite a certain brash 
alertness of manner and spurts of wit was not as intelligent a child as her I.Q. 
might suggest. But if I managed to establish that background of shared secrecy 
and shared guilt, I was much less successful in keeping her in good humor. 
Every morning during our yearlong travels I had to devise some expectation, 
some special point in space and time for her to look forward to, for her to 
survive till bedtime. Otherwise, deprived of a shaping and sustaining purpose, 
the skeleton of her day sagged and collapsed. The object in view might be 
anything—a lighthouse in Virginia, a natural cave in Arkansas converted to a 
café, a collection of guns and violins somewhere in Oklahoma, a replica of the 
Grotto of Lourdes in Louisiana, shabby photographs of the bonanza mining 
period in the local museum of a Rocky Mountains resort, anything whatsoever— 
but it had to be there, in front of us, like a fixed star, although as likely as not Lo 
would feign gagging as soon as we got to it. 


By putting the geography of the United States into motion, I did my best for 
hours on end to give her the impression of "going places," of rolling on to some 
definite destination, to some unusual delight. I have never seen such smooth 
amiable roads as those that now radiated before us, across the crazy quilt of 
forty-eight states. Voraciously we consumed those long highways, in rapt silence 
we glided over their glossy black dance floors. Not only had Lo no eye for 
scenery but she furiously resented my calling her attention to this or that 
enchanting detail of landscape; which I myself learned to discern only after 
being exposed for quite a time to the delicate beauty ever present in the margin 
of our undeserving journey. By a paradox of pictorial thought, the average 
lowland North-American countryside had at first seemed to me something I 
accepted with a shock of amused recognition because of those painted oilclothes 
which were imported from America in the old days to be hung above washstands 
in Central-European nurseries, and which fascinated a drowsy child at bed time 
with the rustic green views they depicted—opaque curly trees, a barn, cattle, a 
brook, the dull white of vague orchards in bloom, and perhaps a stone fence or 
hills of greenish gouache. But gradually the models of those elementary 
rusticities became stranger and stranger to the eye, the nearer I came to know 
them. Beyond the tilled plain, beyond the toy roofs, there would be a slow 
suffusion of inutile loveliness, a low sun in a platinum haze with a warm, peeled- 
peach tinge pervading the upper edge of a two-dimensional, dove-gray cloud 
fusing with the distant amorous mist. There might be a line of spaced trees 
silhouetted against the horizon, and hot still noons above a wilderness of clover, 
and Claude Lorrain clouds inscribed remotely into misty azure with only their 


cumulus part conspicuous against the neutral swoon of the background. Or 
again, it might be a stern El Greco horizon, pregnant with inky rain, and a 
passing glimpse of some mummy-necked farmer, and all PDF vytvoreno 
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around alternating strips of quick-silverish water and harsh green corn, the whole 
arrangement opening like a fan, somewhere in Kansas. 


Now and then, in the vastness of those plains, huge trees would advance toward 
us to cluster self-consciously by the roadside and provide a bit of humanitarian 
shade above a picnic table, with sun flecks, flattened paper cups, samaras and 
discarded ice-cream sticks littering the brown ground. A great user of roadside 
facilities, my unfastidious Lo would be charmed by toilet signs—Guys-Gals, 
John-Jane, Jack-Jill and even Buck's-Doe's; while lost in an artist's dream, I 
would stare at the honest brightness of the gasoline paraphernalia against the 
splendid green of oaks, or at a distant hill scrambling out—scarred but still 
untamed— 


from the wilderness of agriculture that was trying to swallow it. 


At night, tall trucks studded with colored lights, like dreadful giant Christmas 
trees, loomed in the darkness and thundered by the belated little sedan. And 
again next day a thinly populated sky, losing its blue to the heat, would melt 
overhead, and Lo would clamor for a drink, and her cheeks would hollow 
vigorously over the straw, and the car inside would be a furnace when we got in 
again, and the road shimmered ahead, with a remote car changing its shape 
mirage-like in the surface glare, and seeming to hang for a moment, old- 
fashionedly square and high, in the hot haze. And as we pushed westward, 
patches of what the garage-man called "sage brush" appeared, and then the 
mysterious outlines of table-like hills, and then red bluffs ink-blotted with 
junipers, and then a mountain range, dun grading into blue, and blue into dream, 
and the desert would meet us with a steady gale, dust, gray thorn bushes, and 
hideous bits of tissue paper mimicking pale flowers among the prickles of wind- 
tortured withered stalks all along the highway; in the middle o which there 
sometimes stood simple cows, immobilized in a position (tail left, white 
eyelashes right) cutting across all human rules of traffic. 


My lawyer has suggested I give a clear, frank account of the itinerary we 
followed, and I suppose I have reached here a point where I cannot avoid that 


chore. Roughly, during that mad year (August 1947 to August 1948), our route 
began with a series of wiggles and whorls in New England, then meandered 
south, up and down, east and west; dipped deep into ce qu'on appelle Dixieland, 
avoided Florida because the Farlows were there, veered west, zigzagged through 
com belts and cotton belts (this is not too clear I am afraid, Clarence, but I did 
not keep any notes, and have at my disposal only an atrociously crippled tour 
book in three volumes, almost a symbol of my torn and tattered past, in which to 
check these recollections); crossed and recrossed the Rockies, straggled through 
southern deserts where we wintered; reached the Pacific, turned north through 
the pale lilac fluff of flowering shrubs along forest roads; almost reached the 
Canadian border; and proceeded east, across good lands and bad lands, back to 
agriculture on a grand scale, avoiding, despite little Lo's strident remonstrations, 
little Lo's birthplace, in a corn, coal and hog producing area; and finally returned 
to the fold of the East, petering out in the college town of Beardsley. 


2 


Now, in perusing what follows, the reader should bear in mind not only the 
general circuit as adumbrated above, with its many sidetrips and tourist traps, 
secondary circles and skittish deviations, but also the fact that far from being an 
indolent partie de plaisir, our tour was a hard, twisted, teleological growth, 
whose sole raison d'étre (these French clichés are symptomatic) was to keep my 
companion in passable humor from kiss to kiss. 


Thumbing through that battered tour book, I dimly evoke that Magnolia Garden 
in a southern state which cost me four bucks and which, according to the ad in 
the book, you must visit for three reasons: because John Galsworthy (a stone- 
dead writer of sorts) acclaimed it as the world's fairest garden; because in 1900 
Baedeker's Guide had marked it with a star; and finally, because . . . O, Reader, 
My Reader, guess! . . . because children (and by Jingo was not my Lolita a 
child!) will "walk starry-eyed and reverently through this PDF vytvoreno 
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foretaste of Heaven, drinking in beauty that can influence a life." "Not mine," 
said grim Lo, and settled down on a bench with the fillings of two Sunday papers 
in her lovely lap. 


We passed and re-passed through the whole gamut of American roadside 
restaurants, from the lowly Eat with its deer head (dark trace of long tear at inner 
canthus), "humorous" 


picture post cards of the posterior "Kurort" type, impaled guest checks, life 
savers, sunglasses, adman visions of celestial sundaes, one half of a chocolate 
cake under glass, and several horribly experienced flies zigzagging over the 
sticky sugar-pour on the ignoble counter; and all the way to the expensive place 
with the subdued lights, preposterously poor table linen, inept waiters (ex- 
convicts or college boys), the roan back of a screen actress, the sable eyebrows 
of her male of the moment, and an orchestra of zoot-suiters with trumpets. 


We inspected the world's largest stalagmite in a cave where three southeastern 
states have a family reunion; admission by age; adults one dollar, pubescents 
sixty cents. A granite obelisk commemorating the Battle of Blue Licks, with old 
bones and Indian pottery in the museum nearby, Lo a dime, very reasonable. The 


present log cabin boldly simulating the past log cabin where Lincoln was born. A 
boulder, with a plaque, in memory of the author of "Trees" (by now we are in 
Poplar Cove, N.C., reached by what my kind, tolerant, usually so restrained tour 
book angrily calls "a very narrow road, poorly maintained," to which, though no 
Kilmerite, I subscribe). From a hired motor-boat operated by an elderly, but still 
repulsively handsome White Russian, a baron they said (Lo's palms were damp, 
the little fool), who had known in California good old Maximovich and Valeria, 
we could distinguish the inaccessible "millionaires' colony" on an island, 
somewhere off the Georgia coast. We inspected further: a collection of European 
hotel picture post cards in a museum devoted to hobbies at a Mississippi resort, 
where with a hot wave of pride I discovered a colored photo of my father's 
Mirana, its striped awnings, its flag flying above the retouched palm trees. 


"So what?" said Lo, squinting at the bronzed owner of an expensive car who had 
followed us into the Hobby House. Relics of the cotton era. A forest in Arkansas 
and, on her brown shoulder, a raised purple-pink swelling (the work of some 
gnat) which I eased of its beautiful transparent poison between my long 
thumbnails and then sucked till I was gorged on her spicy blood. Bourbon Street 
(in a town named New Orleans) whose sidewalks, said the tour book, "may [I 
liked the "may"] feature entertainment by pickaninnies who will {I liked the 
"will" even better] tap-dance for pennies" (what fun), while "its numerous small 
and intimate night clubs are thronged with visitors" (naughty). Collections of 
frontier lore. 


Ante-bellum homes with iron-trellis balconies and hand-worked stairs, the kind 
down which movie ladies with sun-kissed shoulders run in rich Technicolor, 
holding up the fronts of their flounced skirts with both little hands in that special 
way, and the devoted Negress shaking her head on the upper landing. The 
Menninger Foundation, a psychiatric clinic, just for the heck of it. A patch of 
beautifully eroded clay; and yucca blossoms, so pure, so waxy, but lousy with 
creeping white flies. Independence, Missouri, the starting point of the Old 
Oregon Trail; and Abiliene, Kansas, the home of the Wild Bill Something 
Rodeo. Distant mountains. Near mountains. More mountains; bluish beauties 
never attainable, or ever turning into inhabited hill after hill; southeastern ranges, 
altitudinal failures as alps go; heart and sky-piercing snow-veined gray colossi of 
stone, relentless peaks appearing from nowhere at a turn of the highway; 
timbered enormities, with a system of neatly overlapping dark firs, interrupted in 
places by pale puffs of aspen; pink and lilac formations, Pharaonic, phallic, "too 
prehistoric for words" (blasé Lo); buttes of black lava; early spring mountains 


with young-elephant lanugo along their spines; end-of-the-summer mountains, 
all hunched up, their heavy Egyptian limbs folded under folds of tawny moth- 
eaten plush; oatmeal hills, flecked with green round oaks; a last rufous mountain 
with a rich rug of lucerne at its foot. 


Moreover, we inspected: Little Iceberg Lake, somewhere in Colorado, and the 
snow banks, and the cushionets of tiny alpine flowers, and more snow; down 
which Lo in red-peaked cap tried to slide, and squealed, and was snowballed by 
some youngsters, and retaliated in kind comme on dit. Skeletons of burned 
aspens, patches of spired blue flowers. The various items of a scenic drive. 
Hundreds of scenic drives, thousands of Bear Creeks, Soda Springs, Painted 
Canyons. Texas, a drought-struck plain. Crystal Chamber in the longest cave in 
the world, children under 12 free, Lo a young captive. A collection of a local 
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sculptures, closed on a miserable Monday morning, dust, wind, witherland. 
Conception Park, in a town on the Mexican border which I dared not cross. 
There and elsewhere, hundreds of gray hummingbirds in the dusk, probing the 
throats of dim flowers. 


Shakespeare, a ghost town in New Mexico, where bad man Russian Bill was 
colorfully hanged seventy years ago. Fish hatcheries. Cliff dwellings. The 
mummy of a child (Florentine Bea's Indian contemporary). Our twentieth Hell's 
Canyon. Our fiftieth Gateway to something or other fide that tour book, the 
cover of which had been lost by that time. A tick in my groin. Always the same 
three old men, in hats and suspenders, idling away the summer afternoon under 
the trees near the public fountain. A hazy blue view beyond railings on a 
mountain pass, and the backs of a family enjoying it (with Lo, in a hot, happy, 
wild, intense, hopeful, hopeless whisper—"Look, the McCrystals, please, let's 
talk to them, please"—let's talk to them, reader!—"please! I'll do anything you 
want, oh, please. . ."). 


Indian ceremonial dances, strictly commercial. ART: American Refrigerator 
Transit Company. Obvious Arizona, pueblo dwellings, aboriginal pictographs, a 
dinosaur track in a desert canyon, printed there thirty million years ago, when I 
was a child. A lanky, six-foot, pale boy with an active Adam's apple, ogling Lo 
and her orange-brown bare midriff, which I kissed five minutes later, Jack. 
Winter in the desert, spring in the foothills, almonds in bloom. Reno, a dreary 


town in Nevada, with a nightlife said to be "cosmopolitan and mature." A winery 
in California, with a church built in the shape of a wine barrel. Death Valley. 
Scotty's Castle. Works of Art collected by one Rogers over a period of years. 
The ugly villas of handsome actresses. R. L. Stevenson's footprint on an extinct 
volcano. 


Mission Dolores: good title for book. Surf-carved sandstone festoons. A man 
having a lavish epileptic fit on the ground in Russian Gulch State Park. Blue, 
blue Crater Lake. A fish hatchery in Idaho and the State Penitentiary. Somber 
Yellowstone Park and its colored hot springs, baby geysers, rainbows of 
bubbling mud—symbols of my passion. A herd of antelopes in a wildlife refuge. 
Our hundredth cavern, adults one dollar, Lolita fifty cents. A chateau built by a 
French marquess in N.D. The Corn Palace in S.D.; and the huge heads of 
presidents carved in towering granite. The Bearded Woman read our jingle and 
now she is no longer single. A zoo in Indiana where a large troop of monkeys 
lived on concrete replica of Christopher Columbus' flagship. Billions of dead, or 
halfdead, fish-smelling May flies in every window of every eating place all 
along a dreary sandy shore. Fat gulls on big stones as seen from the ferry City of 
Cheboygan, whose brown woolly smoke arched and dipped over the green 
shadow it cast on the aquamarine lake. A motel whose ventilator pipe passed 
under the city sewer. Lincoln's home, largely spurious, with parlor books and 
period furniture that most visitors reverently accepted as personal belongings. 


We had rows, minor and major. The biggest ones we had took place: at 
Lacework Cabins, Virginia; on Park Avenue, Little Rock, near a school; on 
Milner Pass, 10,759 feet high, in Colorado; at the corner of Seventh Street and 
Central Avenue in Phoenix, Arizona; on Third Street, Los Angeles, because the 
tickets to some studio or other were sold out; at a motel called Poplar Shade in 
Utah, where six pubescent trees were scarcely taller than my Lolita, and where 
she asked, á propos de rien, how long did I think we were going to live in stuffy 
cabins, doing filthy things together and never behaving like ordinary people? On 
N. 


Broadway, Burns, Oregon, corner of W. Washington, facing Safeway, a grocery. 
In some little town in the Sun Valley of Idaho, before a brick hotel, pale and 
flushed bricks nicely mixed, with, opposite, a poplar playing its liquid shadows 
all over the local Honor Roll. In a sage brush wilderness, between Pinedale and 
Farson. Somewhere in Nebraska, on Main Street, near the First National Bank, 
established 1889, with a view of a railway crossing in the vista of the street, and 


beyond that the white organ pipes of a multiple silo. And on McEwen St., corner 
of Wheaton Ave., in a Michigan town bearing his first name. 


We came to know the curious roadside species, Hitchhiking Man, Homo pollex 
of science, with all its many sub-species and forms; the modest soldier, spic and 
span, quietly waiting, quietly conscious of khaki's viatric appeal; the schoolboy 
wishing to go two blocks; the killer wishing to go two thousand miles; the 
mysterious, nervous, elderly gent, with brand-new suitcase and clipped 
mustache; a trio of optimistic Mexicans; the college student displaying the grime 
of vacational outdoor work as proudly as the name of the famous PDF vytvoreno 
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college arching across the front of his sweatshirt; the desperate lady whose 
battery has just died on her; the clean-cut, glossy-haired, shifty-eyed, white- 
faced young beasts in loud shirts and coats, vigorously, almost priapically 
thrusting out tense thumbs to tempt lone women or sadsack salesmen with fancy 
cravings. 


"Let's take him," Lo would often plead, rubbing her knees together in a way she 
had, as some particularly disgusting pollex, some man of my age and shoulder 
breadth, with the face á claques of unemployed actor, walked backwards, 
practically in the path of our car. 


Oh, I had to keep a very sharp eye on Lo, little limp Lo! Owing perhaps to 
constant amorous exercise, she radiated, despite her very childish appearance, 
some special languorous glow which threw garage fellows, hotel pages, 
vacationists, goons in luxurious cars, maroon morons near blued pools, into fits 
of concupiscence which might have tickled my pride, had it not incensed my 
jealousy. For little Lo was aware of that glow of hers, and I would often catch 
her coulant un regard in the direction of some amiable male, some grease 
monkey, with a sinewy golden-brown forearm and watch-braceleted wrist, and 
hardly had I turned my back to go and buy this very Lo a lollipop, than I would 
hear her and the fair mechanic burst into a perfect love song of wisecracks. 


When, during our longer stops, I would relax after a particularly violent morning 
in bed, and out of the goodness of my lulled heart allow her—indulgent Hum!— 
to visit the rose garden or children's library across the street with a motor court 
neighbor's plain little Mary and Mary's eight-year-old brother, Lo would come 
back an hour late, with barefoot Mary trailing far behind, and the little boy 


metamorphosed into two gangling, golden-haired high school uglies, all muscles 
and gonorrhea. The reader may well imagine what I answered my pet when— 
rather uncertainly, I admit—she would ask me if she could go with Carl and Al 
here to the roller-skating rink. 


I remember the first time, a dusty windy afternoon, I did let her go to one such 
rink. Cruelly she said it would be no fun if I accompanied her, since that time of 
day was reserved for teenagers. We wrangled out a compromise: I remained in 
the car, among other (empty) cars with their noses to the canvas-topped open-air 
rink, where some fifty young people, many in pairs, were endlessly rolling round 
and round to mechanical music, and the wind silvered the trees. Dolly wore blue 
jeans and white high shoes, as most of the other girls did. I kept counting the 
revolutions of the rolling crowd—and suddenly she was missing. When she 
rolled past again, she was together with three hoodlums whom I had heard 
analyze a moment before the girl skaters from the outside—and jeer at a lovely 
leggy young thing who had arrived clad in red shorts instead of those jeans and 
slacks. 


At inspection stations on highways entering Arizona or California, a policeman's 
cousin would peer with such intensity at us that my poor heart wobbled. "Any 
honey?" he would inquire, and every time my sweet fool giggled. I still have, 
vibrating all along my optic nerve, visions of Lo on horseback, a link in the 
chain of a guided trip along a bridle trail: Lo bobbing at a walking pace, with an 
old woman rider in front and a lecherous red-necked dude-rancher behind; and I 
behind him, hating his fat flowery-shirted back even more fervently than a 
motorist does a slow truck on a mountain road. Or else, at a ski lodge, I would 
see her floating away from me, celestial and solitary, in an ethereal chairlift, up 
and up, to a glittering summit where laughing athletes stripped to the waist were 
waiting for her, for her. 


In whatever town we stopped I would inquire, in my polite European way, anent 
the whereabouts of natatoriums, museums, local schools, the number of children 
in the nearest school and so forth; and at school bus time, smiling and twitching 
a little (I discovered this tic nerveux because cruel Lo was the first to mimic it), I 
would park at a strategic point, with my vagrant schoolgirl beside me in the car, 
to watch the children leave school—always a pretty sight. This sort of thing soon 
began to bore my so easily bored Lolita, and, having a childish lack of sympathy 
for other people's whims, she would insult me and my desire to have her caress 
me while blue-eyed little brunettes in blue shorts, copperheads in green boleros, 


and blurred boyish blondes in faded slacks passed by in the sun. 


As a sort of compromise, I freely advocated whenever and wherever possible the 
use of swimming pools with other girl-children. She adored brilliant water and 
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smart diver. Comfortably robed, I would settle down in the rich post-meridian 
shade after my own demure dip, and there I would sit, with a dummy book or a 
bag of bonbons, or both, or nothing but my tingling glands, and watch her 
gambol, rubber-capped, bepearled, smoothly tanned, as glad as an ad, in her 
trim-fitted satin pants and shirred bra. Pubescent sweetheart! How smugly would 
I marvel that she was mine, mine, mine, and revise the recent matitudinal swoon 
to the moan of the mourning doves, and devise the late afternoon one, and 
slitting my sun-speared eyes, compare Lolita to whatever other nymphets 
parsimonious chance collected around her for my anthological delectation and 
judgment; and today, putting my hand on my ailing heart, I really do not think 
that any of them ever surpassed her in desirability, or if they did, it was so two or 
three times at the most, in a certain light, with certain perfumes blended in the 
air—once in the hopeless case of a pale Spanish child, the daughter of a heavy- 
jawed nobleman, and another time— mais je divague. 


Naturally, I had to be always wary, fully realizing, in my lucid jealousy, the 
danger of those dazzling romps. I had only to turn away for a moment—to walk, 
say, a few steps in order to see if our cabin was at last ready after the morning 
change of linen—and Lo and Behold, upon returning, I would find the former, 
les yeux perdus, dipping and kicking her long-toed feet in the water on the stone 
edge of which she lolled, while, on either side of her, there crouched a brun 
adolescent whom her russet beauty and the quicksilver in the baby folds of her 
stomach were sure to cause to se tordre—oh Baudelaire!—in recurrent dreams 
for months to come. 


I tried to teach her to play tennis so we might have more amusements in 
common; but although I had been a good player in my prime, I proved to be 
hopeless as a teacher; and so, in California, I got her to take a number of very 
expensive lessons with a famous coach, a husky, wrinkled old-timer, with a 
harem of ball boys; he looked an awful wreck off the court, but now and then, 
when, in the course of a lesson, to keep up the exchange, he would put out as it 
were an exquisite spring blossom of a stroke and twang the ball back to his 


pupil, that divine delicacy of absolute power made me recall that, thirty years 
before, I had seen him in Cannes demolish the great Gobbert! Until she began 
taking those lessons, I thought she would never learn the game. On this or that 
hotel court I would drill Lo, and try to relive the days when in a hot gale, a daze 
of dust, and queer lassitude, I fed ball after ball to gay, innocent, elegant Annabel 
(gleam of bracelet, pleated white skirt, black velvet hair band). With every word 
of persistent advice I would only augment Lo's sullen fury. To our games, oddly 
enough, she preferred—at least, before we reached California—formless pat ball 
approximations—more ball hunting than actual play—with a wispy, weak, 
wonderfully pretty in an ange gauche way coeval. A helpful spectator, I would 
go up to that other child, and inhale her faint musky fragrance as I touched her 
forearm and held her knobby wrist, and push this way or that her cool thigh to 
show her the backhand stance. In the meantime, Lo, bending forward, would let 
her sunny-brown curls hang forward as she stuck her racket, like a cripple's 
stick, into the ground and emitted a tremendous ugh of disgust at my intrusion. I 
would leave them to their game and look on, comparing their bodies in motion, a 
silk scarf round my throat; this was in south Arizona, I think—and the days had 
a lazy lining warmth, and awkward Lo would slash at the ball and miss it, and 
curse, and send a simulacrum of a serve into the net, and show the wet glistening 
young down of her armpit as she brandished her racket in despair, and her even 
more insipid partner would dutifully rush out after every ball, and retrieve none; 
but both were enjoying themselves beautifully, and in clear ringing tones kept 
the exact score of their ineptitudes all the time. 


One day, I remember, I offered to bring them cold drinks from the hotel, and 
went up the gravel path, and came back with two tall glasses of pineapple juice, 
soda and ice; and then a sudden void within my chest made me stop as I saw that 
the tennis court was deserted. I stooped to set down the glasses on a bench and 
for some reason, with a kind of icy vividness, saw Charlotte's face in death, and I 
glanced around, and noticed Lo in white shorts receding through the speckled 
shadow of a garden path in the company of a tall man who carried two tennis 
rackets. I sprang after them, but as I was crashing through the shrubbery, I saw, 
in an alternate vision, as if life's course constantly branched, Lo, in slacks, PDF 
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and her companion, in shorts, trudging up and down a small weedy area, and 
beating bushes with their rackets in listless search for their last lost ball. 


I itemize these sunny nothings mainly to prove to my judges that I did 


everything in my power to give my Lolita a really good time. How charming it 
was to see her, a child herself, showing another child some of her few 
accomplishments, such as for example a special way of jumping rope. With her 
right hand holding her left arm behind her untanned back, the lesser nymphet, a 
diaphanous darling, would be all eyes, as the pavonine sun was all eyes on the 
gravel under the flowering trees, while in the midst of that oculate paradise, my 
freckled and raffish lass skipped, repeating the movements of so many others I 
had gloated over on the sun-shot, watered, damp-smelling sidewalks and 
ramparts of ancient Europe. Presently, she would hand the rope back to her little 
Spanish friend, and watch in her turn the repeated lesson, and brush away the 
hair from her brow, and fold her arms, and step on one toe with the other, or drop 
her hands loosely upon her still unflared hips, and I would satisfy myself that the 
damned staff had at last finished cleaning up our cottage; whereupon, flashing a 
smile to the shy, dark-haired page girl of my princess and thrusting my fatherly 
fingers deep into Lo's hair from behind, and then gently but firmly clasping them 
around the nape of her neck, I would lead my reluctant pet to our small home for 
a quick connection before dinner. 


"Whose cat has scratched poor you?" A full-blown fleshy handsome woman of 
the repulsive type to which I was particularly attractive might ask me at the 
"lodge," during a table d'hote dinner followed by dancing promised to Lo. This 
was one of the reasons why I tried to keep as far away from people as possible, 
while Lo, on the other hand, would do her utmost to draw as many potential 
witnesses into her orbit as she could. 


She would be, figuratively speaking wagging her tiny tail, her whole behind in 
fact as little bitches do—while some grinning stranger accosted us and began a 
bright conversation with a comparative study of license plates. "Long way from 
home!" Inquisitive parents, in order to pump Lo about me, would suggest her 
going to a movie with their children. We had some close shaves. The waterfall 
nuisance pursued me of course in all our caravansaries. But I never realized how 
wafery their wall substance was until one evening, after I had loved too loudly, a 
neighbor's masculine cough filled the pause as clearly as mine would have done; 
and next morning as I was having breakfast at the milk bar (Lo was a late 
sleeper, and I liked to bring her a pot of hot coffee in bed), my neighbor of the 
eve, an elderly fool wearing plain glasses on his long virtuous nose and a 
convention badge on his lapel, somehow managed to rig up a conversation with 
me, in the course of which he inquired, if my missus was like his missus a rather 
reluctant get-upper when not on the farm; and had not the hideous danger I was 


skirting almost suffocated me, I might have enjoyed the odd look of surprise on 
his thin-lipped weather-beaten face when I drily answered, as I slithered off my 
stool, that I was thank God a widower. 


How sweet it was to bring that coffee to her, and then deny it until she had done 
her morning duty. And I was such a thoughtful friend, such a passionate father, 
such a good pediatrician, attending to all the wants of my little auburn brunette's 
body! My only grudge against nature was that I could not turn my Lolita inside 
out and apply voracious lips to her young matrix, her unknown heart, her 
nacreous liver, the sea-grapes of her lungs, her comely twin kidneys. On 
especially tropical afternoons, in the sticky closeness of the siesta, I liked the 
cool feel of armchair leather against my massive nakedness as I held her in my 
lap. There she would be, a typical kid picking her nose while engrossed in the 
lighter sections of a newspaper, as indifferent to my ecstasy as if it were 
something she had sat upon, a shoe, a doll, the handle of a tennis racket, and was 
too indolent to remove. Her eyes would follow the adventures of her favorite 
strip characters: there was one well-drawn sloppy bobby-soxer, with high 
cheekbones and angular gestures, that I was not above enjoying myself; she 
studied the photographic results of head-on collisions; she never doubted the 
reality of place, time, and circumstance alleged to match the publicity pictures of 
naked-thighed beauties; and she was curiously fascinated by the photographs of 
local brides, some in full wedding apparel, holding bouquets and wearing 
glasses. 
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A fly would settle and walk in the vicinity of her navel or explore her tender pale 
areolas. 


She tried to catch it in her fist (Charlotte's method) and then would turn to the 
column Let's Explore Your Mind. 


"Let's explore your mind. Would sex crimes be reduced if children obeyed a few 
don'ts? 


Don't play around public toilets. Don't take candy or rides from strangers. If 
picked up, mark down the license of the car." 


". .. and the brand of the candy," I volunteered. 


She went on, her cheek (recedent) against mine (pursuant); and this was a good 
day, mark, O reader! 


"If you don't have a pencil, but are old enough to read—" 
"We," I quip-quoted, "medieval mariners, have placed in this bottle—" 


"If," she repeated, "you don't have a pencil, but are old enough to read and write 
—this is what the guy means, isn't it, you dope—=scratch the number somehow 
on the roadside." 


"With your little claws, Lolita." 


She had entered my world, umber and black Humberland, with rash curiosity; 
she surveyed it with a shrug of amused distaste; and it seemed to me now that 
she was ready to turn away from it with something akin to plain repulsion. Never 
did she vibrate under my touch, and a strident "what d'you think you are doing?" 
was all I got for my pains. To the wonderland I had to offer, my fool preferred 
the corniest movies, the most cloying fudge. To think that between a Hamburger 
and a Humburger, she would—invariably, with icy precision—plump for the 
former. There is nothing more atrociously cruel than an adored child. Did I 
mention the name of that milk bar I visited a moment ago? It was, of all things, 
The Frigid Queen. 


Smiling a little sadly, I dubbed her My Frigid Princess. She did not see the 
wistful joke. 


Oh, d not scowl at me, reader, I do not intend to convey the impressin that I did 
not manage to be happy. Readeer must understand that in the possession and 
thralldom of a nymphet the enchanted traveler stands, as it were, beyond 
happiness. For there is no other bliss on earth comparable to that of fondling a 
nymphet. It is hors concours, that bliss, it belongs to another class, another plane 
of sensitivity. Despite our tiffs, despite her nastiness, despite all the fuss and 
faces she made, and the vulgarity, and the danger, and the horrible hopelessness 
of it all, I still dwelled deep in my elected paradise—a paradise whose skies 
were the color of hell-flames—but still a paradise. 


The able psychiatrist who studies my case—and whom by now Dr. Humbert has 
plunged, I trust, into a state of leporine fascination—is no doubt anxious to have 
me take Lolita to the seaside and have me find there, at last, the "gratification" of 


a lifetime urge, and release from the "subconscious" obsession of an incomplete 
childhood romance with the initial little Miss Lee. 


Well, comrade, let me tell you that I did look for a beach, though I also have to 
confess that by the time we reached its mirage of gray water, so many delights 
had already been granted me by my traveling companion that the search for a 
Kingdom by the Sea, a Sublimated Riviera, or whatnot, far from being the 
impulse of the subconscious, had become the rational pursuit of a purely 
theoretical thrill. The angels knew it, and arranged things accordingly. A visit to 
a plausible cove on the Atlantic side was completely messed up by foul weather. 
A thick damp sky, muddy waves, a sense of boundless but somehow matter-of- 
fact mist—what could be further removed from the crisp charm, the sapphire 
occasion and rosy contingency of my Riviera romance? A couple of semitropical 
beaches on the Gulf, though bright enough, were starred and spattered by 
venomous beasties and swept by hurricane winds. Finally, on a Californian 
beach, facing the phantom of the Pacific, I hit upon some rather perverse privacy 
in a kind of cave whence you could hear the shrikes of a lot of girl scouts taking 
their first surf bath on a separate part of the beach, behind rotting trees; but the 
fog was like a wet blanket, and the sand was gritty and clammy, and Lo was all 
gooseflesh and grit, and for the first time in my life I had as little desire for her 
as for a manatee. Perhaps, my learned readers may perk up if I tell them that 
even had we discovered a piece of sympathetic seaside somewhere, it would 
have come too late, since my real liberation had occurred much earlier: at the 
moment, in point of fact, when Annabel Haze, alias Dolores Lee, alias Loleeta, 
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looking up, on that shoddy veranda, in a kind of fictitious, dishonest, but 
eminently satisfactory seaside arrangement (although there was nothing but a 
second-rate lake in the neighborhood.). 


So much for those special sensations, influence, if not actually brought about, by 
the tenets of modern psychiatry. Consequently, I turned away—I headed my 
Lolita away—from beaches which were either too bleak when lone, or too 
populous when ablaze. However, in recollection, I suppose, of my hopeless 
hauntings of public parks in Europe, I was still keenly interested in outdoor 
activities and desirous of finding suitable playgrounds in the open where I had 
suffered such shameful privations. Here, too, I was to be thwarted. The 
disappointment I must now register (as I gently grade my story into an 


expression of the continuous risk and dread that ran through my bliss) should in 
no wise reflect on the lyrical, epic, tragic buit never Arcadian American wilds. 
They are beautiful, heartrendingly beautiful, those wilds, with a quality of wide- 
eyed, unsung, innocent surrender that my lacquered, toy-bright Swiss villages 
and exhaustively lauded Alps no longer possess. 


Innumerable lovers have clipped and kissed on the trim turf of old-would 
mountainsides, on the innerspring moss, by a handy, hygienic rill, on rustic 
benches under the initialed oaks, and in so many cabanes in so many beech 
forests. But in the Wilds of America the open-air lover will not find it easy to 
indulge in the most ancient of all crimes and pastimes. 


Poisonous plants burn his sweetheart's buttocks, nameless insects sting his; sharp 
items of the forest floor prick his knees, insects hers; and all around there abides 
a sustained rustle of potential snakes— que dis-je, of semi-extinct dragons!— 
while the crablike seeds of ferocious flowers cling, in a hideous green crust, to 
gartered black sock and sloppy white sock alike. 


I am exaggerating a little. One summer noon, just below timberline, where 
heavenly-hued blossoms that I would fain call larkspur crowded all along a purly 
moutain brook, we did find, Lolita and I, a secluded romantic spot, a hundred 
feet or so above the pass where we had left our car. The slope seemed untrodden. 
A last panting pine was taking a well-earned breather on the rock it had reached. 
A marmot whistled at us and withdrew. Beneath the laprobe I had spread fo Lor, 
dryflowers crepitated softly. Venus came and went. The jagged cliff crowning 
the upper talus and a tangle of shrugs growing below us seemed to offer us 
protection from sun and man alike. Alas, I had not reckoned with a faint side 
trail that curled up in cagey fashion among the shrubs and rocks a few feet from 
us. 


It was then that we came close to detection than ever before, and no wonder the 
experience curbed forever my yearning for rural amours. 


I remember the operation was over, all over, and she was weeping in my arms;— 
a salutory storm of sobs after one of the fits of moodiness that had become so 
frequent with her in the course of that otherwise admirable year! I had just 
retracted some silly promise she had forced me to make in a moment of blind 
impatient passion, and thee she was sprawling and sobbing, and pinching my 
caressing hand, and I was laughing happily, and the atrocious, unbelievable, 


unbearable, and, I suspect, eternal horror that I know now was still but a dot of 
blackness in the blue of my bliss; and so we lay, when with one of those jolts 
that have ended by knocking my poor heart out of its groove, I met the 
unblinking dark eyes of two strange and beautiful children, faunlet and nymphet, 
whom their identical flat dark hair and bloodless cheeks proclaimed siblings if 
not twins. They stood crouching and gaping at us, both in blue playsuits, 
blending with the mountain blossoms. I plucked at the laprobe for desperate 
concealment—and within the same instant, something that looked like a polka- 
dotted pushball among the undergrowth a few paces away, went into a turning 
motion which was transformed into the gradually rising figure of a stout lady 
with a raven-black bob, who automatically added a wild lily to her bouquet, 
while staring over her shoulder at us from behind her lovely carved bluestone 
children. 


Now that I have an altogether different mess on my conscience, I know that I am 
a courageous man, but in those days I was not aware of it, and I remember being 
surprised by my own coolness. With the quiet murmured order one gives a 
sweat-stained distracted cringing trained animal even in the worst of plights 
(what mad hope or hate makes the young beast's flanks pulsate, what black stars 
pierce the heart of the tamer!), I made Lo get PDF vytvoreno zkuSebni verzi 
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up, and we decorously walked, and then indecorously scuttled down to the car. 
Behind it a nifty station wagon was parked, and a handsome Assyrian with q 
little blue-black beard, un monsieur trés bien, in silk shirt and magenta slacks, 
presumably the corpulent botanist's husband, was gravely taking the picture of a 
signboard giving the altitude of the pass. It was well over 10,000 feet and I was 
quite out of breath; and with a scrunch and a skid we drove off, Lo still 
struggling with her clothes and swearing at me in language that I never dreamed 
little girls could know, let alone use. 


There were other unpleasant incidents. There was the movie theatre once, for 
example. Lo at the time still had for the cinema a veritable passion (it was to 
decline into tepid condescension during her second high school year). We took 
in, voluptuously and indiscriminately, oh, I don't know, one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred programs during that one year, and during some of the denser 
periods of movie-going we saw many of the newsreels up to half-a-dozen times 
since the same weekly one went with different main pictures and pursued us 
from town to town. Her favorite kinds were, in this order: musicals, 


underworlders, westerners. In the first, real singers and dancers had unreal stage 
careers in an essentially grief-proof sphere of existence wherefrom death and 
truth were banned, and where, at the end, white-haired, dewy-eyed, technically 
deathless, the initially reluctant father of a show-crazy girl always finished by 
applauding her apotheosis on fabulous Broadway. The underworld was a world 
apart: there, heroic newspapermen were tortured, telephone bills ran to billions, 
and, in a robust atmosphere of incompetent marksmanship, villains were chased 
through sewers and store-houses by pathologically fearless cops (I was to give 
them less exercise). Finally there was the mahogany landscape, the florid-faced, 
blue-eyed roughriders, the prim pretty schoolteacher arriving in Roaring Gulch, 
the rearing horse, the spectacular stampede, the pistol thrust through the shivered 
windowpane, the stupendous fist fight, the crashing mountain of dusty old- 
fashioned furniture, the table used as a weapon, the timely somersault, the 
pinned hand still groping for the dropped bowie knife, the grunt, the sweet crash 
of fist against chin, the kick in the belly, the flying tackle; and immediately after 
a plethora of pain that would have hospitalized a Hercules (I should know by 
now), nothing to show but the rather becoming bruise on the bronzed cheek of 
the warmed-up hero embracing his gorgeous frontier bride. I remember one 
matinee in a small airless theatre crammed with children and reeking with the 
hot breath of popcorn. The moon was yellow above the neckerchiefed crooner, 
and his finger was on his strumstring, and his foot was on a pine log, and I had 
innocently encircled Lo's shoulder and approached my jawbone to her temple, 
when two harpies behind us started muttering the queerest things—I do not 
know if I understood aright, but what I thought I did, made me withdraw my 
gentle hand, and of course the rest of the show was fog to me. 


Another jolt I remember is connected with a little burg we were traversing at 
night, during our return journey. Some twenty miles earlier I had happened to tell 
her that the day school she would attend at Beardsley was a rather high-class, 
non-coeducational one, with no modern nonsense, whereupon Lo treated me to 
one of those furious harangues of hers where entreaty and insult, self-assertion 
and double talk, vicious vulgarity and childish despair, were interwoven in an 
exasperating semblance of logic which prompted a semblance of explanation 
from me. Enmeshed in her wild words (swell chance . . . I'd be a sap if I took 
your opinion seriously .. . Stinker . . . You can't boss me...I despise you... 
and so forth), I drove throuth the slumbering town at a fifty-mile-per-hour pace 
in continuance of my smooth highway swoosh, and a twosome of patrolmen put 
their spotlight on the car, and told me to pull over. I shushed Lo who was 
automatically raving on. The men peered at her and me with malevolent 


curiosity. Suddenly all dimples, she beamed sweetly at them, as she never did at 
my orchideous masculinity; for, in a sense, my Lo was even more scared of the 
law than I—and when the kind officers pardoned us and servilely we crawled on, 
her eyelids closed and fluttered as she mimicked limp prostration. 


At this point I have a curious confession to make. You will laugh—but really and 
truly I somehow never managed to find out quite exactly what the legal situation 
was. I do not know it yet. Oh, I have learned a few odds and ends. Alabama 
prohibits a guardian from changing the ward's residence without an order of the 
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my hat, provides that when a relative assumes permanent care and custody of 
any child under fourteen, the authority of a court does not come into play. Query: 
is the stepfather of a gaspingly adorable pubescent pet, a stepfather of only one 
month's standing, a neurotic widower of mature years and small but independent 
means, with the parapets of Europe, a divorce and a few madhouses behind him, 
is he to be considered a relative, and thus a natural guardian? And if not, must I, 
and could I reasonably dare notify some Welfare Board and file a petition (how 
do you file a petition?), and have a court's agent investigate meek, fishy me and 
dangerous Dolores Haze? The many books on marriage, rape, adoption and so 
on, that I guiltily consulted at the public libraries of big and small towns, told me 
nothing beyond darkly insinuating that the state is the super-guardian of minor 
children. Pilvin and Zapel, if I remember their names right, in an impressive 
volume on the legal side of marriage, completely ignored stepfathers with 
motherless girls on their hands and knees. My best friend, a social service 
monograph(Chicago, 1936), which was dug out for me at great pains form a 
dusty storage recess by an innocent old spinster, said "There is no principle that 
every minor must have a guardian; the court is passive and enters the fray only 
when the child's situation becomes conspicuously perilous." A guardian, I 
concluded, was appointed only when he expressed his solemn and formal desire; 
but months might elapse before he was given notice to appear at a hearing and 
grow his pair of gray wings, and in the meantime the fair demon child was 
legally left to her own devices which, after all, was the case of Dolores Haze. 
Then came the hearing. A few questions from the bench, a few reassuring 
answers from the attorney, a smile, a nod, a light drizzle outside, and the 
appointment was made. And still I dared not. Keep away, be a mouse, curl up in 
yourhole. 


Courts became extravagantly active only when there was some monetary 
question involved: two greedy guardians, a robbed orphan, a third, still greedier, 
party. But here all was in perfect order, and inventory had been made, and her 
mother's small property was waiting untouched for Dolores Haze to grow up. 
The best policy seemed to be to refrain from any application. Or would some 
busybody, some Humane Society, butt in if I kept too quiet? 


Friend Farlow, who was a lawyer of sorts and ought to have been able to give me 
some solid advice, was too much occupied with Jean's cancer to do anything 
more than what he had promised—namely, to look after Chrlotte's meager estate 
while I recovered very gradually from the shock of her death. I had conditioned 
him into believing Dolores was my natural child, and so could not expect him to 
bother his head about the situation. I am, as the reader must have gathered by 
now, a poor businessman; but neither ignorance nor indolence should have 
prevented me from seeking professional advice elsewhere. What stopped me ws 
the awful feeling that if I meddled with fate in any way and tried to rationalize 
her fantastic gift, that gift would be snatched away like that palace on the 
mountain top in the Oriental tale which vanished whenever a prospective owner 
asked its custodian how come a strip of sunset sky was clearly visible from afar 
between black rock and foundation. 


I decided that at Beardsley (the site of Bearsley College for Women) I would 
have access to works of reference that I had not yet been able to study, such as 
Woerner's Treatise "On the American Law of Guardianship" and certain United 
States Children's Bureau Publications. I also decided that anything was better for 
Lo than the demoralizing idleness in which she lived. I could persuade her to do 
so many things—their list mnight stupefy a professional educator; but no matter 
how I pleaded or stormed, I could never make her read any other book than the 
so-clled comic books or stories in magazines for American females. Any 
literature a peg higher smacked to her of school, and though theoretically willing 
to enjoy A Girl of the Limberlost or the Arabian Nights, or Little Women, she 
was quite sure she would not fritter away her "vacation" on such highbrow 
reading matter. 


I now think it was a great mistake to move east again and have her go to that 
private school in Beardsley, instead of somehow scrambling across the Mexican 
border while the scrambling was good so as to lie low for a couple of years in 
subtropical bliss until I could safely marry my little Creole; for I must confess 
that depending on the conditin of my glands and ganglia, I could switch in the 


course of the same day from one pole of insanity to the other—from the thought 
that around 1950 I would have to get rid somehow of a difficult adolescent 
whose magic nymphage had evaporated—to the thought that with patience and 
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luckI might have her produce eventually a nymphet with my blood in her 
exquisite veins, a Lolita the Second, who would be eight or nine around 1960, 
when I would still be dans la force de l'âge; indeed, the telescopy of my mind, or 
un-mind, was strong enough to distinguish in the remoteness of time a vieillard 
encore vert—or was it green rot?—bizarre, tender, salivating Dr. Humbert, 
practicing on supremely lovely Lolita the Third the art of being a granddad. 


In the days of that wild journey of ours, I doubted not that as father to Lolita the 
First I was a ridiculous failure. I did my best; I read and reread a book with the 
unintentionally biblical title Know Your Own Daughter, which I got at the same 
store where I bought Lo, for her thirteenth birthday, a de luxe volume with 
commercially "beautiful" illustrations, of Andersen's The Little Mermaid. But 
even at our very best moments, when we sat reading on a rainy day (Lo's glance 
skipping from the window to her wrist watch and back again), or had a quiet 
hearty meal in a crowded diner, or played a childish game of cards, or went 
shopping, or silently stared, with other motorists and their children, at some 
smashed, blood-bespattered car with a young woman's shoe in the ditch (Lo, as 
we drove on: "that was the exact type of moccasin I was trying to describe to that 
jerk in the store"); on all those random occasions, I seemed to myself as 
implausible a father as she seemed to be a daughter. Was, perhaps, guilty 
locomotion instrumental in vitiating our powers of impersonation? Would 
improvement be forthcoming with a fixed domicile and a routine schoolgirl's 
day? 


In my choice of Beardsley I was guided not only by the fact of there being a 
comparatively sedate school for girls located there, but also by the presence of 
the women's college. In my desire to get myself casé, to attach myself somehow 
to some patterned surface which my stripes would blend with, I thought of a man 
I knew in the department of French at Beardsley College; he was good enough to 
use my textbook in his classes and had attempted to get me over once to deliver 
a lecture. I had no intention of doing so, since, as I have once remarked in the 
course of these confessions, there are few physiques I loathe more than the 
heavy low-slung pelvis, thick calves and deplorable complexion of the average 
coed (in whom I see, maybe, the coffin of coarse female flesh within which my 


nymphets are buried alive); but I did crave for a label, a background, and a 
simulacrum, and, as presently will become clear, there was a reason, a rather 
zany reason, why old Gaston Godin's company would be particularly safe. 


Finally, there was the money question. My income was cracking under the strain 
of our joyride. True, I clung to the cheaper motor courts; but every now and 
then, there would be a loud hotel de luxe, or a pretentious dude ranch, to mutilate 
our budget; staggering sums, moreover, were expended on sightseeing and Lo's 
clothes, and the old Haze bus, although a still vigorous and very devoted 
machine, necessitated numerous minor and major repairs. In one of our strip 
maps that has happened to survive among the papers which the authorities have 
so kindly allowed me to use for the purpose of writing my statement, I find some 
jottings that help me compute the following. During that extravagant year 1947- 
1948, August to August, lodgings and food cost us arround 5,500 dollars; gas, 
oil and repairs, 1,234, and various extras almost as much; so that during about 
150 days of actual motion (we covered about 27,000 miles!) plus some 200 days 
of interpolated standstills, this modest rentier spent around 8,000 dollars, or 
better say 10,000 because, unpractical as I am, I have surely forgotten a number 
of items. 


And so we rolled East, I more devastated than braced with the satisfaction of my 
passion, and she glowing with health, her bi-iliac garland still as brief as a lad's, 
although she had added two inches to her stature and eight pounds to her weight. 
We had been everywhere. 


We had really seen nothing. And I catch myself thinking that our long journey 
had only defiled with a sinuous trail of slime the lovely, trustful, dreamy, 
enormous country that by then, in retrospect, was no more to us than a collection 
of dog-eared maps, ruined tour books, old tires, and her sobs in the night—every 
night, every night—the moment I feigned sleep. 
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When, through decorations of light and shade, we drove to 14 Thayer Street, a 
grave little lad met us with the keys and a note from Gaston who had rented the 
house for us. My Lo, without granting her new surroundings one glance, 
unseeingly turned on the radio to which instinct led her and lay down on the 
living room sofa with a batch of old magazines which in the same precise and 
blind manner she landed by dipping her hand into the nether anatomy of a lamp 
table. 


I really did not mind where to dwell provided I could lock my Lolita up 
somewhere; but I had, I suppose, in the course of my correspondence with vague 
Gaston, vaguely visualized a house of ivied brick. Actually the place bore a 
dejected resemblance to the Haze home (a mere 400 distant): it was the same 
sort of dull gray frame affair with a shingled roof and dull green drill awnings; 
and the rooms, though smaller and furnished in a more consistent plush-and- 
plate style, were arranged in much the same order. My study turned out to be, 
however, a much larger room, lined from floor to ceiling with some two 
thousand books on chemistry which my landlord (on sabbatical leave for the 
time being) taught at Beardsley College. 


I had hoped Beardsley School for girls, an expensive day school, with lunch 
thrown in and a glamorous gymnasium, would, while cultivating all those young 
bodies, provide some formal education for their minds as well. Gaston Godin, 
who was seldom right in his judgment of American habitus, had warned me that 
the institution might turn out to be one of those where girls are taught, as he put 
it with a foreigner's love for such things: "not to spell very well, but to smell 
very well." I don't think they achieved even that. 


1 W 


At my first interview with headmistress Pratt, she approved of my child's "nice 
blue eyes" 


(blue! Lolita!) and of my own friendship with that "French genius" (a genius! 
Gaston! )— 


and then, having turned Dolly over to a Miss Cormorant, she wrinkled her brow 
in a kind of recueillement and said: 


"We are not so much concerned, Mr. Humbird, with having our students become 
bookworms or be able to reel off all the capitals of Europe which nobody knows 
anyway, or learn by heart the dates of forgotten battles. What we are concerned 
with is the adjustment of the child to group life. This is why we stress the four 
D's: Dramatics, Dance, Debating and Dating. We are confronted by certain facts. 
Your delightful Dolly will presently enter an age groupwhere dates, dating, date 
dress, date book, date etiquette, mean as much to her as, say, business, business 
connections, business success, mean to you, or as much as 


[smiling] the happiness of my girls means to me. Dorothy Humbird is already 
involved in a whole system of social life which consists, whether we like ti or 
not, of hot-dog stands, corner drugstores, malts and cokes, movies, square- 
dancing, blanket parties on beaches, and even hair-fixing parties! Naturally at 
Beardsley School we disapprove of some of these activities; and we rechannel 
others into more constructive directions. But we do try to turn our backs on the 
fog and squarely face the sunshine. To put it briefly, while adopting certain 
teaching techniques, we are more interested in communication than in 
composition. That is, with due respect to Shakespeare and others, we want our 
girls to communicate freely with the live world around them rather than plunge 
into musty old books. We are still groping perhaps, but we grope intelligently, 
like a gynecologist feeling a tumor. We thing, Dr. 


Humburg, in organissmal and organizational terms. We have done away with the 
mass or irrelevant topics that have traditionally been presented to young girls, 
leaving no place, in former days, for the knowledges and the skills, and the 
attitudes they will need in managing their lives and—as the cynic might add— 
the lives of their husbands. Mr. Humberson, let us put it this way: the position of 
a Star is important, but the most practical spot for an icebox in the kitchen may 
be even more important to the budding housewife. You say that all you expect a 
child to obtain from school is a sound education. But what do we mean by 
education? In the old days it was in the main a verbal phenomenon; I mean, you 
could have a child learn by heart a good encyclopedia and he or she would know 
as much as or more than a school could offer. Dr. Hummer, do you realize that 
for the modern preadolescent child, medieval dates are of less vital value than 
weekend ones [twinkle]?—to repeat a pun PDF vytvořeno zkušební verzí 
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that I heard the Beardsley college psychoanalyst permit herself the other day. We 
live not only in a world of thughts, but also in a world of things. Wrds without 


experience are meaningless. What on earth can Dorothy Hummerson care for 
Greece and the Orient with their harems and slaves?" 


This program rather appalled me, but I spoke to two intelligent ladies who had 
been connected with the school, and they affirmed that the girls did quite a bit of 
sound reading and that the "communication" line was more or less ballyhoo 
aimed at giving old-fashioned Beardsley School a financially remunerative 
modern touch, though actually it remained as prim as a prawn. 


Another reason attracting me to that particular school may sweem funny to some 
readers, but it was very important to me, for that is the way I am made. Across 
our street, exactly in front of our house, there was, I noticed, a gap of weedy 
wasteland, with some colorful bushes and a pile of bricks and a few scattered 
planks, and the foam of shabby mauve and chrome autumn roadside flowers; and 
through that gap you could see a shimmery section of School Rd., running 
parallel to our Thayer St., and immediately beyond that, the playground of the 
school Apart from the psychological comfort this general arrangement should 
afford me by keeping Dolly's day adjacent to mine, I immediately foresaw the 
pleasure I would have in distinguishing from my study-bedroom, by means of 
powerful binoculars, the statistically inevitable percentage of nymphets among 
the other girl children playing around Dolly during recess; unfortunately, on the 
very first day of school, workmen arrived and put up a fence some way down the 
gap, and in no time a construction of tawny wood maliciously arose beyond that 
fence utterly blocking my magic vista; and as soon as they had erected a 
sufficient amount of material to spoil everything, those absurd builders 
suspended their work and never appeared again. 


5 


In a street called Thayer Street, in the residential green, fawn, and golden of a 
mellow academic townlet, one was bound to have a few amiable fine-dayers 
yelping at you. I prided myself on the exact temperature of my relations with 
them: never rude, always aloof. My west-door neighbor, who might have been a 
businessman or a college teacher, or both, would speak to me once in a while as 
he barbered some late garden blooms or watered his car, or, at a later date, 
defrosted his driveway (I don't mind if these verbs are all wrong), but my brief 
grunts, just suffice\iently articulate to sound like conventional assents or 
interrogative pause-fillers, precluded any evolution toward chumminess. Of the 
two houses flanking the bit of scrubby waste opposite, one was closed, and the 
other contained two professors of English, tweedy and short-haired Miss Lester 
and fadedly feminine Miss Fabian, whose only subject of brief sidewalk 
conversation with me was (God bless their tact!) the young loveliness of my 
daughter and the naive charm of Gaston Godin. My east-door neighbor was by 
far the most dangerous one, a sharp-nosed stock character whose late brother had 
been attached to the College as Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds. I 
remember her waylaying Dolly, while I stood at the living room window, 
feverishly awaiting my darling's return from school. The odious spinster, trying 
to conceal her morbid inquisitiveness under a mask of dulcet goodwill, stood 
leaning on her slim umbrella (the sleet had just stopped, a cold wet sun had 
sidled out), and Dolly, her brown coat open despite the raw weather, her 
structural heap of books pressed against her stomach, her knees showing pink 
above her clumsy wellingtons, a sheepish frightened slittle smile flitting over 
and off her snub-nosed face, which—owing perhaps to the pale wintry light— 
looked almost plain, in a rustic, German, mdgdlein-like way, as she stood there 
and dealt with Miss East's questions "And where is your mother, my dear? And 
what is your poor father's occupation? 


And where did you love before?" Another time the loathsome creature accosted 
me with a welcoming whine—but I evaded her; and a few days later there came 
from her a note in a blue-margined envelope, a nice mixture of poison and 
treacle, suggesting Dolly come over PDF vytvoreno zkuSebni verzi pdfFactory 
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on a Sunday and curl up in a chair to look through the "loads of beautiful books 


my dear mother gave me when I was a child, instead of having the radio on at 
full blast till all hours of the night." 


I had also to be careful in regard to a Mrs. Holigan, a charwoman and cook of 
sorts whom I had inherited with the vacuum cleaner from the previous tenants. 
Dolly got lunch at school, so that this was no trouble, and I had become adept at 
providing her with a big breakfast and warming up the dinner that Mrs. Holigan 
prepared before leaving. That kindly and harmless woman had, thank God, a 
rather bleary eye that missed details, and I had become a great expert in 
bedmaking; but still I was continuously obsessed by the feeling that some fatal 
stain had been left somewhere, or that, on the rare occasions where Holigan's 
presence happened to coincide with Lo's, simple Lo might succumb to buxom 
sympathy in the course of a cozy kitchen chat. I often felt we lived in a lighted 
house of glass, and any moment some thin-lipped parchment face would peer 
through a carelessly unshaded window to obtain a free glimpse of things that the 
most jaded voyeur would have paid a small fortune to watch. 
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A word about Gaston Godin. The main reason why I enjoyed—or at least 
tolerated with relief—his company was the spell of absolute security that his 
ample person cast on my secret. Not that he knew it; I had no special reason to 
confide in him, and he was much too self-centered and abstract to notice or 
suspect anything that might lead to a frank question on his part and a frank 
answer on mine. He spoke well of me to Beardsleyans, he was my good herald. 
Had he discovered mes goûts and Lolita's status, it would have interested him 
only insofar as throwing some light on the simplicity of my attitude towards him, 
which attitude was as free of polite strain as it was of ribald allusions; for despite 
his colorless mind and dim memory, he was perhaps aware that I knew more 
about him than the burghers of Beardsley did. He was a flabby, dough-faced, 
melancholy bachelor tapering upward to a pair of narrow, not quite level 
shoulders and a conical pear-head which had sleek black hair on one side and 
only a few plastered wisps on the other. But the lower part of his body was 
enormous, and he ambulated with a curious elephantine stealth by means of 
phenomentally stout legs. He always woer black, even his tie was black; he 
seldom bathed; his English was a burlesque. And, nonetheless, everybody 
considered him to be a supremely lovable, lovably freakish fellow! Neighbors 
pampered him; he knew by name all the small boys in our vicinity (he lived a 
few blocks away from me)and had some of them clean his sidewalk and burn 
leaves in his back yard, and bring wood from his shed, and even perform simple 
chores about the house, and he would feed them fancy chocolates, with real 
liqueurs inside—in the privacy of an orientally furnished den in his basement, 
with amusing daggers and pistols arrayed on the moldy, rug-adorned walls 
among the camouflaged hot-water pipes. Upstairs he had a studio—he painted a 
little, the old fraud. He had decorated its sloping wall (it was really not more 
than a garret) with large photographs of pensive André Gide, Tchaikovsky, 
Norman Douglas, two other well-known English writers, Nijinsky (all thighs and 
fig leaves), Harold D. Doublename (a misty-eyed left-wing professor at a 
Midwesten university) and Marcel Proust. All these poor people seemed about to 
fall on you from their inclined plane. He had also an album with snapshots of all 
the Jackies and Dickies of the neighborhood, and when I happened to thumb 
through it and make some casual remark, Gaston would purse his fat lips and 
murmur with a wistful pout " Oui, ils sont gentils. " His brown eyes would roam 
around the various sentimental and artistic bric-a-brac present, and his own banal 


toiles (the conventionally primitive eyes, sliced guitars, blue nipples and 
geometrical designs of the day), and with a vague gesture toward a painted 
wooden bowl or veined vase, he would say " Prenez donc une de ces poires. La 
bonne dame d'en face m'en offre plus que je n'en peux savourer. " Or: " Mississe 
Taille Lore vient de me donner ces dahlias, belles fleurs que j'exécre." (Somber, 
sad, full of world-weariness.) PDF vytvořeno zkušební verzí pdfFactory Pro 
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For obvious reasons, I preferred myhouse to his for the games of chess we had 
two or three times weekly. He looked like some old battered idol as he sat with 
his pudgy hands in his lap and stared at the board as if it were a corpse. 
Wheezing he would mediate for ten minutes—then make a losing move. Or the 
good man, after even more thought, might utter: Au roi! With a slow old-dog 
woof that had a gargling sound at the back of it which made his jowls wabble; 
and then he would lift his circumflex eyebrows with a deep sigh as I pointed out 
to him that he was in check himself. 


Sometimes, from where we sat in my cold study I could hear Lo's bare feet 
practicing dance techniques in the living room downstairs; but Gaston's outgoing 
senses were comfortably dulled, and he remained unaware of those naked 
rhythms—and-one, and-two, and-one, and-two, weight transferred on a straight 
right leg, leg up and out to the side, and-one, and-two, and only when she started 
jumping, opening her legs at the height of the jump, and flexing one leg, and 
extending the other, and flying, and landing on her toes—only then did my pale, 
pompous, morose opponent rub his head or cheek a if confusing those distant 
thuds with the awful stabs of my formidable Queen. 


Sometimes Lola would slouch in while we pondered the board—and it was 
every time a treat to see Gaston, his elephant eye still fixed on his pieces, 
ceremoniously rise to shake hands with her, and forthwith release her limp 
fingers, and without looking once at her, descend again into his chair to topple 
into the trap I had laid for him. One day around Christmas, after I had not seen 
him for a fortnight or so, he asked me " Et toutes vos fillettes, elles vont bien? " 
from which it became evident to me that he had multiplied my unique Lolita by 
the number of sartorial categories his downcast moody eye had glimpsed during 
a whole series of her appearances: blue jeans, a skirt, shorts, a quilted robe. 


I am loath to dwell so long on the poor fellow (sadly enough, a year later, during 
a voyage to Europe, from which he did not return, he got involved in a sale 


histoire, in Napes of all places!). I would have hardly alluded to him at all had 
not his Beardsley existence had such a queer bearing on my case. I need him for 
my defense. There he was devoid of any talent whatsoever, a mediocre teacher, a 
worthless scholar, a glum repulsive fat old invert, highly contemptuous of the 
American way of life, triumphantly ignorant of the English language— 


there he was in priggish New England, crooned over by the old and caressed by 
the young— 


oh, having a grand time and fooling everybody; and here was I. 
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I am now faced with the distasteful task of recording a definite drop in Lolita's 
morals. If her share in the ardors she kindled had never amounted to much, 
neither had pure lucre ever come to the fore. But I was weak, I was not wise, my 
schoolgirl nymphet had me in thrall. 


With the human element dwindling, the passion, the tenderness, and the torture 
only increased; and of this she took advantage. 


Her weekly allowance, paid to her under condition she fulfill her basic 
obligations, was twenty-one cents at the start of the Beardsley era—and went up 
to one dollar five before its end. This was a more than generous arrangement 
seeing she constantly received from me all kinds of small presents and had for 
the asking any sweetmeat or movie under the moon— 


although, of course, I might fondly demand an additional kiss, or even a whole 
collection of assorted caresses, when I knew she coveted very badly some item 
of juvenile amusement. 


She was, however, not easy to deal with. Only very listlessly did she earn her 
three pennies—or three nickels—per day; and she proved to be a cruel negotiator 
whenever it was in her power to deny me certain life-wrecking, strange, slow 
paradisal philters without which I could not live more than a few days in a row, 
and which, because of the very nature of love's languor, I could not obtain by 
force. Knowing the magic and might of her own soft mouth, she managed— 
during one schoolyear!—to raise the bonus price of a fancy embrace to three, 
and even four bucks! O Reader! Laugh not, as you imagine me, on the very rack 
of joy noisily emitting dimes and quarters, and great big silver dollars like some 
sonorous, PDF vytvořeno zkušební verzí pdfFactory Pro www.fineprint.cz 


jingly and wholly demented machine vomiting riches; and in the margin of that 
leaping epilepsy she would firmly clutch a handful of coins in her little fist, 
which, anyway, I used to pry open afterwards unless she gave me the slip, 
scrambling away to hide her loot. And just as every other day I would cruise all 
around the school area and on comatose feet visit drugstores, and peer into foggy 
lanes, and listen to receding girl laughter in between my heart throbs and the 
falling leaves, so every now and then I would burgle her room and scrutinize 


torn papers in the wastebasket with the painted roses, and look under the pillow 
of the virginal bed I had just made myself. Once I found eight one-dollar notes in 
one of her books (fittingly— Treasure Island), and once a hole in the wall behind 
Whistler's Mother yielded as much as twenty-four dollars and some change—say 
twenty-four sixty—which I quietly removed, upon which, next day, she accused, 
to my face, honest Mrs. Holigan of being a filthy thief. Eventually, she lived up 
to her I.Q. by finding a safer hoarding place which I never discovered; but by 
that time I had brought prices down drastically by having her earn the hard and 
nauseous way permission to participate in the school's theatrical program; 
because what I feared most was not that she might ruin me, but that she might 
accumulate sufficient cash to run away. I believe the poor fierce-eyed child had 
figured out that with a mere fifty dollars in her urse she might somehow reach 
Broadway or Hollywood—or the foul kitchen of a diner (Help Wanted) in a 
dismal ex-prairie state, with the wind blowing, and the stars blinking, and the 
cars, and the bars, and the barmen, and everything soiled, torn, dead. 
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I did my best, your Honr, to tackele the problem of boys. Oh, I used even to read 
in the Beardsley Star a so-called Column for Teens, to find out how to behave! 


A word to fathers. Don't frighten away daughter's friend. Maybe it is a bit hard 
for you to realize that now the boys are finding her attractive. To you she is still 
a little girl. To the boys she's charming and fun, lovely and gay. They like her. 
Today you clinch big deals in an exectuvie's office, but yesterday you were just 
highschool Jim carrying Jane's school books. 


Remember? Don't you want your daughter, now that her turn has come, to be 
happy in the admiration and company of boys she likes? Don't you want your 
daughter, now that her turn has come, to be happy in the admiration and 
company of boys she likes? Don't you want them to have wholesome fun 
together? 


Wholesome fun? Good Lord! 


Why not treat the young fellows as guests in your house? Why not make 
conversation with them? Draw them out, make them laugh and feel at ease? 


Welcome, fellow, to this brdello. 


If she breaks the rules don't explode out loud in front of her partner in crime. Let 
her take the brunt of your displeasure in private. And stop making the boys feel 
she's the daughter of an old ogre. 


First of all the old ogre drew up a list under "absolutely forbidden" and another 
under 


"reluctantly allowed." Absolutely forbidden were dates, single or double or triple 
—the next step being of course mass orgy. She might visit a candy bar with her 
girl friends, and there giggle-chat with occasional young males, while I waited in 
the car at a discreet distance; and I promised her that if her group were invited by 
a socially acceptable group in Butler's Academy for Bo[ys for their annual ball 
(heavily chaperoned, of course), I might consider the question whether a girl of 
fourteen can don her first "formal" (a kind of gown that makes thin-armed 


teenagers look like flamingoes). Moreover, I promised her to throw a party a t 
our house to which she would be allowed to invite her prettier girl friends and 
the nicer boys she would have met by that time at the Butler dance. But I was 
quite positive that as long as my regime lasted she would never, never be 
permitted to go with a youngster in rut to a movie, or neck in a car, or go to boy- 
girl parties at the housesof schoolmates, or indulge out PDF vytvořeno zkušební 
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of my earshot in boy-girl telephone conversations, even if "only discussing his 
relations with a friend of mine." 


Lo was enraged by all this—called me a lousy crook and worse—and I would 
probably have lost my temper had I not soon discovered, to my sweetest relief, 
that what really angered her was my depriving her not of a specific satisfaction 
but of a general right. I was impinging, you see, on the conventional program, 
the stock pastimes, the "things that are done," the routie of youth; for there is 
nothing more conservative than a child, especially a girl-child, be she the most 
auburn and russet, the most mythopoeic nymphet in October's orchard-haze. 


Do not misunderstand me. I cannot be absolutely certain that in the course of the 
winter she did not manage to have, in a casual way, improper contacts with 
unknown young fellows; of course, no matter how closely I controlled her 
leisure, there would constantly occur unaccounted-for time leaks with over- 
elaborate explanations to stop them up in retrospect; of course, my jealousy 
would constantly catch its jagged claw in the fine fabrics of nymphet falsity; but 
I did definitely feel—and can now vouchsafe for the accuracy of my feeling— 


that there was no reason for serious alarm. I felt that way not because I never 
once discovered any palpable hard young throat to crush among the masculine 
mutes that flickered somewhere in the background; but because it was to me 
"overwhelmingly obvious" (a favorite expression with my aunt Sybil) that all 
varieties of high school boys— 


from the perspiring nincompoop whom "holding hands" thrills, to the self- 
sufficient rapist with pustules and a souped-up car—equally bored my 
sophisticated young mistress. "All this noise about boys gags me," she had 
scrawled on the inside of a schoolbook, and underneath, in Mona's hand (Mona 
is due any minute now), there was the sly quip: "What about Rigger?" (due too). 


Faceless, then, are the chappies I happened to see in her company. There was for 
instance Red Sweater who one day, the day we had the first snow—saw her 
home; from the parlor window I observed them talking near our porch. She wre 
her first cloth coat with a fur collar; there was a small brown cap on my favorite 
hairdo—the fringe in front and the swirl at the sides and the natural curls at the 
back—and her damp-dark moccasins and white socks were more sloppy than 
ever. She pressed as usual her books to her chest while speaking or listening, and 
her feet gestured all the time: she would stand on her left instep with her right 
toe, remove it backward, cross her feet, rock slightly, sketch a few steps, and 
then start the series all over again. There was Windbreaker who talked to her in 
front of a restaurant one Sunday afternoon while his mother and sister attempted 
to walk me away for a chat; I dragged along and looked back at my only love. 
She had developed more than one conventional mannerism, such as the polite 
adolescent way of showing one is literally 


"doubled up" with laughter by incling one's head, and so (as she sensed my call), 
still feigning helpless merriment, she walked backward a couple of steps, and 
then faced about, and walked toward me with a fading smile. On the other hand, 
I greatly liked—perhaps because it reminded me of her first unforgettable 
confession—her trick of sighing "oh dear!" 


in humorous wistufl submission to fate, or emitting a long "no-o" in a deep 
almost growling undertone when thye blow of fate had actually fallen. Above all 
—since we are speaking of movement and youth—I liked to see her spinning up 
and down Thayer Street on her beautiful young bicycle: rising on the pedals to 
work on them lustily, then sinking back in a languid posture while the speed 
wore itself off; and then she would stop at our mailbox and, still astride, would 
flip through a magazine she found there, and put it back, and press her tongue to 
one side of her upper lip and push off with her foot, and again sprint through 
pale shade and sun. 


On the whole she seemed to me better adapted to her surroundings than I had 
hoped she would be when considering my spoiled slave-child and the bangles of 
demeanor she naively affected the winter before in california. Although I could 
never get used to the constant state of anxiety in which the guilty, the great, the 
tenderhearted live, I felt I was doing my best in the way of mimicry. As I lay on 
my narrow studio bed a fter asession of adoration and despair in Lolita's cold 
bedroom, I used to review the concluded day by checking my own image as it 
prowled rather than passed before the mind's red eye. I watched dark-and- 


handsome, not un-Celtic, probably high-church, possibly very high-church, Dr. 
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his daughter off to school I watched him greet with his slow smile and pleasantly 
arched thick black ad-eyebrows good Mrs. Holigan, who smelled of the plague 
(and would head, I knew, for master's gin at the first opportunity). With Mr. 
West, retired executioner or writer of religious tracts—who cared?—I saw 
neighbor what's his name, I think they are French or Swiss, meditate in his frank- 
windowed study over a typewriter, rather gaunt-profiled, an almost Hitlerian 
cowlick on his pale brow. Weekends, wearing a well-tailored overcoat and 
brown gloves, Professor H. might be seen with his daughter strolling to Walton 
Inn (famous for its violet-ribboned china bunnies and chocolate boxes among 
which you sit and wait for a "table for two" still filthy with your predecessor's 
crumbs). Seen on weekdays, around one p.m. , saluting with dignity Argus-eyed 
East while maneuvering the car out of the garage and around the damned 
evergreens, and down onto the slippery road. Raising a cold eye from book to 
clock in the positively sultry Beardsley College library, among bulky young 
women caught and petrified in the overflow of human knowledge. Walking 
across the campus with the college clergyman, the Rev. Rigger (who also taught 
Bible in Beardsley School). "Somebody told me her mother was a celebrated 
actress killed in an airplane accident. Oh? My mistake, I presume. Is that so? I 
see. How sad." (Sublimating her mother, eh?) Slowly pushing my little pram 
through the labyrinth of the supermarket, in the wake of Professor W., also a 
slow-moving and gentle widower with the eyes of a goat. Shoveling the snow in 
my shirtsleeves, a voluminous black and white muffler around my neck. 
Following with no show of rapacious haste (even taking time to wipe my feet on 
the mat) my schoolgirl daughter into the house. Taking Dolly to the dentist— 
pretty nurse beaming at her—old magazines— ne montrez pas vos zhambes. At 
dinner with Dolly in town, Mr. Edgar H. 


Humbert was seen eating his steak in the continental knife-and-fork manner. 
Enjoying, in duplicate, a concert: two marble-faced, becalmed Frenchmen sitting 
side by side, with Monsieur H. H.'s musical little girl on her father's right, and 
the musical little boy of Professor W. (father spending a hygienic evening in 
Providence) on Monsieur G. G.'s left. 


Opening the garage, a square of light that engulfs the car and is extinguished. 
Brightly pajamaed, jerking down the window shade in Dolly's bedroom. 
Saturday morning, unseen, solemnly weighing the winter-bleached lassie in the 


bathroom. Seen and heard Sunday morning, no chruchgoer after all, saying don't 
be too late, to Dolly who is bound for the covered court. Letting in a queerly 
observant schoolmate of Dolly's: "First time I've seen a man wearing a smoking 
jacket, sir—except in movies, of course." 
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Her girlfriends, whom I looked forward to meet, proved on the whole 
disappointing. There was Opal Something, and Linda Hall, and Avis Chapman, 
and Eva Rosen, and Mona Dahl (save one, all these names are approximations, 
of course). Opal was a bashful, formless, bespectacled, bepimpled creature who 
doted on Dolly who bullied her. With Linda Hall the school tennis champion, 
Dolly played singles at least twice a week: I suspect Linda was a true nymphet, 
but for some unknown reason she did not come—was perhaps not allowed to 
come—to our house; so I recall her only as a flash of natural sunshine on an 
indoor court. 


Of the rest, none had any claims to nymphetry except Eva Rosen. Avis ws a 
plump lateral child with hairy legs, while Mona, though handsome in a coarse 
sensual way and only a year older than my aging mistress, had obviously long 
ceased to be a nymphet, if she ever had been one. Eva Rosen, a displaced little 
person from France, was on the other hand a good example of a not strikingly 
beautiful child revealing to the perspicacious amateur some of the basic elements 
of nymphet charm, such as a perfect pubescent figure and lingering eyes and 
high cheekbones. Her glossy copper hair had Lolita's silkiness, and the features 
of her delicate milky-white face with pink lips and silverfish eyelashes were less 
foxy than those of her likes—the great clan of intra-racial redheads; nor did she 
sport their green uniform but wore, as I remember her, a lot of black or cherry 
dark—a very smart black pullover, for instance, and high-heeled black shoes, 
and garnet-red fingernail polish. I spoke PDF vytvořeno zkušební verzí 
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French to her (much to Lo's disgust). The child's tonalities were still admirably 
pure, but for school words and play words she resorted to current American and 
then a slight Brooklyn accent would crop up in her speech, which was amusing 
in a little Parisian who went to a select New England school with phoney British 
aspirations. Unfortunately, despite "that French kid's uncle" being "a 
millionaire," Lo dropped Eva for some reason before I had had time to enjoy in 
my modest way her fragrant presence in the Humbert open house. The reader 
knows what importance I attached to having a bevy of page girls, consolation 
prize nymphets, around my Lolita. For a while, I endeavored to interest my 
senses in Mona Dahl who was a good deal around, especially during the spring 


term when Lo and she got so enthusiastic about dramatics. I have often 
wondered what secrets outrageously treacherous Dolores Haze had imparted to 
Mona while blurting out to me by urgent and well-paid request various really 
incredible details concerning an affair that Mona had had with a marine at the 
seaside. It was characteristic of Lo that she chose for her closest chum that 
elegant, cold, lascivious, experienced young female whom I once heard 
(misheard, Lo swore) cheerfully say in the hallway to Lo—who had remarked 
that her (Lo's) sweater was of virgin wool: "The only thing about you that is, 
kiddo . . ." She had a curiously husky voice, artificially waved dull dark hair, 
earrings, amber-brown prominent eyes and luscious lips. Lo said teachers had 
remonstrated with her on her loading herself with so much costume jewelry. Her 
hands trembled. She was burdened with a 150 I.Q. And I also knew she had a 
tremendous chocolate-brown mole on he womanish back which I inspected the 
night Lo and she had worn low-cut pastel-colored, vaporous dresses for a dance 
at the Butler Academy. 


I am anticipating a little, but I cannot help running my memory all over the 
keyboard of that shcool year. In the meeting my attempts to find out what kind of 
boys Lo knew, Miss Dahl was elegantly evasive. Lo who had gone to play tennis 
at Linda's country club had telephoned she might be a full half hour late, and so, 
would I enteretain Mona who was coming to practice with her a scene from The 
Taming of the Shrew. Using all the modulations, all the allure of manner and 
voice she was capable of and staring at me with perhaps—could I be mistaken? 
—a faint gleam of crystalline irony, beautiful Mona replied: 


"Well, sir, the fact is Dolly is not much concerned with mere boys. Fact is, we 
are rivals. 


She and I have a crush on the Reverend Rigger." (This was a joke—I have 
already mentioned that gloomy giant of a man, with the jaw of a horse: he was to 
bore me to near murder with his impressions of Switzerland at a tea party for 
parents that I am unable to place correctly in terms of time.) 


How had the ball been? Oh, it had been a riot. A what? A panic. Terrific, in a 
word. Had Lo danced a lot? Oh, not a frightful lot, just as much as she could 
stand. What did she, languorous Mona, think of Lo? Sir? Did she think Lo was 
doing well at school? Gosh, she certainly was quite a kid. But her general 
behavior was—? Oh, she was a swell kid. But still? "Oh, she's a doll," concluded 
Mona, and sighed abruptly, and picked up a book that happened to lie at hand, 


and with a change of expression, falsely furrowing her brow, inquired: "Do tell 
me about Ball Zack, sir. Is he really that good?" She moved up so close to my 
chair that I made out through lotions and creams her uninteresting skin scent. A 
sudden odd thought stabbed me: was my Lo playing the pimp? If so, she had 
found the wrong substitute. Avoiding Mona’ cool gaze, I talked literature for a 
minute. Then Dolly arrived— 


and slit her pale eyes at us. I left the two friends to their own devices. One of the 
latticed squares in a small cobwebby casement window at the turn of the 
Staircase was glazed with ruby, and that raw wound among the unstained 
rectangles and its asymmetrical position—a night's move from the top—always 
strangely disturbed me. 
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Sometimes . . . Come on, how often exactly, Bert? Can you recall four, five, 
more such occasions? Or would no human heart have survived two or three? 
Sometimes (I have PDF vytvořeno zkušební verzí pdfFactory Pro 
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nothing to say in reply to your question), while Lolita would be haphazardly 
preparing her homework, sucking a pencil, lolling sideways in an easy chair with 
both legs over its arm, I would shed all my pedagogic restraint, dismiss all our 
quarrels, forget all my masculine pride—and literally crawl on my knees to your 
chair, my Lolita! You would give me one look—a gray furry question mark of a 
look: "Oh no, not again" (incredulity, exasperation); for you never deigned to 
believe that I could, without any specific designs, ever crave to bury my face in 
your plaid skirt, my darling! The fragility of those bare arms of yours—how I 
longed to enfold them, all your four limpid lovely limbs, a folded colt, and take 
your head between my unworthy hands, and pull the temple-skin back on both 
sides, and kiss your chinesed eyes, and—"Pulease, leave me alone, will you," 
you would say, "for Christ's sake leave me alone." And I would get up from the 
floor while you looked on, your face deliberately twitching in imitation of my tic 
nerveux. But never mind, never mind, I am only a brute, never mind, let us go on 
with my miserable story. 
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One Monday forenoon, in December I think, Pratt asked me to come over for a 
talk. Dolly's last report had been poor, I knew. But instead of contenting myself 
with some such plausible explaination of this summons, I imagined all sort of 
horrors, and had to fortify myself with a pint of my "pin" before I could face the 
interview. Slowly, all Adam's apple and heart, I went up the steps of the scaffold. 


A huge women, gray-haired, frowsy, with a broad flat nose and small eyes 
behind black-rimmed glasses—"Sit down," she said, pointing to an informal and 
humiliating hassock, while she perched with ponderous spryness on the arm of 
an oak chair. For a moment or two, she peered at me with smiling curiosity.She 
had done it at our first meeting, I recalled, but I could afford then to scowl back. 
Her eye left me. She lapsed into thought—probably assumed. Making up her 
mind she rubbed, fold on fold, her dark gray flannel skirt at the knee, dispelling a 
trace of chalk or something. Then she said, still rubbing, not looking up: 


"Let me ask a blunt question, Mr. Haze. You are an old-fashioned Continental 
father, aren't you?" 


"Why, no," I said, "conservative, perhaps, but not what you would call old- 
fashioned." 


She sighed, frowned, then clapped her big plump hands together in a let's-get- 
down-to-business manner, and again fixed her beady eyes upon me. 


"Dolly Haze," she said, "is a lovely child, but the onset of sexual maturing seems 
to give her trouble." 


I bowed slightly. What else could I do? 

"She is still shuttling," said Miss Pratt, showing how with her liver-spotted 
hands, "between the anal and genital zones of development. Basically she is a 
lovely—" 


"I beg your pardon," I said, "what zones?" 


"That's the old-fashioned European in you!" cried Pratt delivering a slight tap on 


my wrist watch and suddenly disclosing her dentures. "All I mean is that 
biologic drives—do you smoke?—are not fused in Dolly, do not fall so to speak 
into a—into a rounded pattern." Her hands held for a moment an invisible 
melon. 


"She is attractive, birght though careless" (breathing heavily, without leaving her 
perch, the woman took time out to look at the lovely child's report sheet on the 
desk at her right). "Her marks are getting worse and worse. Now I wonder, Mr. 
Haze—" Again the false meditation. 


"Well," she went on with zest, "as for me, I do smoke, and, as dear Dr. Pierce 
used to say: I'm not proud of it but I jeest love it." She lit up and the smoke she 
exhaled from her nostrils was like a pair of tusks. 


"Let me give you a few details, it won't take a moment. Now here let me see 
[rummaging among her papers]. She is defiant toward Miss Redcock and 
impossibly rude to Miss Cormorant. Now here is one of our special research 
reports: Enjoys singing with group in class though mind seems to wander. 
Crosses her knees and wags left leg to rhythm. Type of PDF vytvořeno zkušební 
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by-words: a two-hundred-forty-two word area of the commonest pubescent slang 
fenced in by a number of obviously European polysyllabics. Sighs a good deal in 
class. Let me see. 


Yes. Now comes the last week in November. Sighs a good deal in class. Chews 
gum vehemently. Does not bite her nails though if she did, this would conform 
better to her general pattern—scientifically speaking, of course. Menstruation, 
according to the subject, well established. Belongs at present to no church 
organization. By the way, Mr. Haze, her mother was—? Oh, I see. And you are 
—? Nobody's business is, I suppose, God's business. 


Something else we wanted to know. She was no regular home duties, I 
understand. Making a princess of your Dolly, Mr. Haze, he? Well, what else have 
we got here? Handles books gracefully. Voice pleasant. Giggles rather often. A 
little dreamy. Has private jokes of her own, transposing for instance the first 
letters of some of her teachers names. Hair light and dark brown, lustrous—well 
[laughing] you are aware of that, I suppose. Nose unobstructed, feet high-arched, 
eyes-let me see, I had here somewhere a still more recent report. Aha, here we 


are. Miss Gold says Dolly's tennis form is excellent to superb, even better than 
Linda Hall's, but concentration and point-accumulation are just "poor to fair." 
Miss Cormorant cannot decide whether Dolly has exceptional emotional control 
or none at all. Miss Horn reports she—I mean, Dolly—cannot verbalize her 
emotions, while according to Miss Cole Dolly's metabolic efficiency is 
superfine. Miss Molar thinks Dolly is myopic and should see a good 
ophthalmologist, but Miss Redcock insists that the girl simulates eye-strain to 
get away with scholastic incompetence. And to conclude, Mr. Haze, our 
researchers are wondering about something really crucial. Now I want to ask you 
something. I want to know if your poor wife, or yourself, or anyone else in the 
family—I understand she has several aunts and a maternal grandfather in 
California?—oh, had! —I'm sorry—well, we all wonder if anybody in the family 
has instructed Dolly in the process of mammalian reproduction. The general 
impression is that fifteen-year-old Dolly remains morbidly uninterested in sexual 
matters, or to be exact, represses her curiosity in order to save her ignorance and 
self-dignity. All right-fourteen. You see, Mr. Haze, Beardsley School does not 
believe in bees and blossoms, and storks and love birds, but it does believe very 
strongly in preparing its students for mutually satisfactory mating and successful 
child rearing. We feel Dolly could make excellent progress if only she would put 
her mind to her work. Miss Cormorant's report is significant in that respect. 
Dolly is inclined to be, mildly speaking impudent. But all feel that primo, you 
should have your family doctor tell her the facts of life and , secudno, that you 
allow her to enjoy the company of her schoolmates' brothers at the Junior Club 
or in Dr. Rigger's organization, or in the lovely homes of our parents." 


"She may meet boys at her own lovely home," I said. 


"I hope she will," said Pratt buoyantly. "When we questioned her about her 
troubles, Dolly refused to discuss the home situation, but we have spoken to 
some of her friends and really—well, for example, we insist you un-veto her 
nonparticiaption in the dramatic group. 


You just must allow her to tak part in The Hunted Enchanters. She was such a 
perfect little nymph in the try-out, and sometime in spring the author will stay 
for a few days at Beardsley College and may attend a rehearsal or two in our 
new auditorium. I mean it is all part of the fun of being young and alive and 
beautiful. You must understand—" 


"I always thought of myself," I said, "as a very understanding father." 


"Oh, no doubt, no doubt, but Miss Cormorant thinks, and I am inclined to agree 
with her, that Dolly is obsessed by sexual thoughts for which she finds no outlet, 
and will tease and martyrize other girls, or even our younger instructors because 
they do have innocent dates with boys." 


"Shrugged my shoulders. A shabby émigré. 


"Let us put our two heads together, Mr. Haze. What on earth is wrong with that 
child?" 


"She seems quite normal and happy to me," I said (disaster coming at last? Was I 
found out? 


Had they got some hypnotist?). 


"What worries me," said Miss Pratt looking at her watch and starting to go over 
the whole subject again, "is that both teachers and schoolmates find Dolly 
antagonistic, dissatisfied, cagey—and everybody wonders why you are so firly 
opposed to all the natural recreations of a normal child." 
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"Well, I certainly welcome this civilized terminology," said Pratt with a grin. 
"But this is not quite the point. Under the auspices of Beardsley School, 
dramatics, dances and other natural activities are not technically sex play, though 
girls do meet boys, if that is what you object to." 


"All right," I said, my hassock exhaling a weary sign. "You win. She can take 
part in that play. Provided male parts are taken by female parts." 


"I am always fascinated," said Pratt, "by the admirable way foreigners—or at 
least naturalized Americans—use our rich language. I'm sure Miss Gold, who 
conducts the play group, will be overjoyed. I notice she is one of the few 
teachers that seem to like—I mean who seem to find Dolly manageable. This 
takes care of general topics, I guess; now comes a special matter. We are in 
trouble again." 


Pratt paused truculently, then rubbed her index finger under her nostrils with 


such vigor that her nose performed a kind of war dance. 


"I'm a frank person," she said, "but conventions are conventions, and I find it 
difficult... 


Let me put it this way . . . The Walkers, who live in what we call around here the 
Duke's Manor, you know the great gray house on the hill—they send their two 
girls to our school, and we have the niece of President Moore with us, a really 
gracious child, not to speak of a number of other prominent children. Well, under 
the circumstances, it is rather a jolt when Dolly, who looks like a little lady, uses 
words which you as a foreigner probably simply do not know or do not 
understand. Perhaps it might be better—Would you like me to have Dolly come 
up here right away to discuss things? No? You see—oh well, let's have it out. 


Dolly has written a most obscene four-letter word which our Dr. Cutler tells me 
is low-Mexican for urinal with her lipstick on some health pamphlets which 
Miss Redcock, who is getting married in June, distributed among the girls, and 
we thought she should stay after hours—another half hour at least. But if you 
like—" 


"No," I said, "I don't want to interfere with rules. I shall talk to her later. I shall 
thrash it out." 


"Do," said the woman rising from her chair arm. "And perhaps we can get 
together again soon, and if things do not improve we might have Dr. Cutler 
analyze her." 


Should I marry Pratt and strangle her? 


",, .And perhaps your family doctor might like to examine her physically—just 
a routine check-up. She is in Mushroom—the last classroom along that passage." 


Beardsley School, it may be explained, copied a famous girls school in England 
by having 

"traditional" nicknames for its various classrooms: Mushroom, Room-In 8, B- 
Room, Room-BA and so on. Mushroom was smelly, with a sepia print of 
Reynolds' "Age of Innocence" 


above the chalkboard, and several rows of clumsy-looking pupil desks. At one of 


these, my Lolita was reading the chapter on "Dialogue" in Baker's Dramatic 
Technique, and all was very quiet, and there was another girl with a very naked, 
porcelain-white neck and wonderful platinum hair, who sat in front reading too, 
absolutely lost to the world and interminably winding a soft curl around one 
finger, and I sat beside Dolly just behind that neck and that hair, and unbuttoned 
my overcoat and for sixty-five cents plus the permission to participate in the 
school play, had Dolly put her inky, chalky, red-knuckled hand under the desk. 
Oh, stupid and reckless of me, no doubt, but after the torture I had been 
subjected to, I simply had to take advantage of a combination that I knew would 
never occur again. 
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Around Christmas she caught a bad chill and was examined by a friend of Miss 
Lester, a Dr. 


Ilse Tristramson (hi, Ilse, you were a dear, uninquisitive soul, and you touched 
my dove very gently). She diagnosed bronchitis, patted Lo on the back (all its 
bloom erect because of the fever) and put her to bed for a week or longer. At first 
she "ran a temperature” in American parlance, and I could not resist the exquisite 
caloricity of unexpected delights— 
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Venus febriculosa—though it was a very languid Lolita that moaned and 
coughed and shivered in my embrace. And as soon as she was well again, I 
threw a Party with Boys. 


Perhaps I had drunk a little too much in preparation for the ordeal. Perhaps I 
made a fool of myself. The girls had decorated and plugged in a small fir tree— 
German custom, except that colored bulbs had superseded wax candles. Records 
were chosen and fed into my landlord's phonograph. Chic Dolly wore a nice gray 
dress with fitted bodice and flared skirt. 


Humming, I retired to my study upstairs—and then every ten or twenty minutes I 
would come down like an idiot just for a few seconds; to pick up ostensibly my 
pipe from the mantelpiece or hunt for the newspaper; and with every new visit 
these simple actions became harder to perform, and I was reminded of the 
dreadfully distant days when I used to brace myself to casually enter a room in 
the Ramsdale house where Little Carmen was on. 


The party was not a success. Of the three girls invited, one did not come at all, 
and one of the boys brought his cousin Roy, so there was a superfluity of two 
boys, and the cousins knew all the steps, and the other fellows could hardly 
dance at all, and most of the evening was spent in messing up the kitchen, and 
then endlessly jabbering about what card game to play, and sometime later, two 
girls and four boys sat on the floor of the living room, with all windows open, 
and played a word game which Opal could not be made to understand, while 
Mona and Roy, a lean handsome lad, drank ginger ale in the kitchen, sitting on 


the table and dangling their legs, and hotly discussing Predestination and the 
Law of Averages. After they had all gone my Lo said ugh, closed her eyes, and 
dropped into a chair with all four limbs starfished to express the utmost disgust 
and exhaustion and swore it was the most revolting bunch of boys she had ever 
seen. I bought her a new tennis racket for that remark. 


January was humid and warm, and February fooled the forsythia: none of the 
townspeople had ever seen such weather. Other presents came tumbling in. For 
her birthday I bought her a bicycle, the doe-like and altogether charming 
machine already mentioned—and added to this a History of Modern American 
Painting: her bicycle manner, I mean her approach to it, the hip movement in 
mounting, the grace and so on, afforded me supreme pleasure; but my attempt to 
refine her pictorial taste was a failure; she wanted to know if the guy noon- 
napping on Doris Lee's hay was the father of the pseudo-voluptuous hoyden in 
the foreground, and could not understand why I said Grant Wood or Peter Hurd 
was good, and Reginald Marsh or Frederick Waugh awful. 
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By the time spring had touched up Thayer Street with yellow and green and 
pink, Lolita was irrevocably stage-struck. Pratt, whom I chanced to notice one 
Sunday lunching with some people at Walton Inn, caught my eye from afar and 
went through the motion of sympathetically and discreetly clapping her hands 
while Lo was not looking. I detest the theatre as being a primitive and putrid 
form, historically speaking; a form that smacks of stone-age rites and communal 
nonsense despite those individual injections of genius, such as, say, Elizabethan 
poetry which a closeted reader automatically pumps out of the stuff. 


Being much occupied at the time with my own literary labors, I did not bother to 
read the complete text of The Enchanted Hunters, the playlet in which Dolores 
Haze was assigned the part of a farmer's daughter who imagines herself to be a 
woodland witch, or Diana, or something, and who, having got hold of a book on 
hypnotism, plunges a number of lost hunters into various entertaining trances 
before falling in her turn under the spell of a vagabond poet (Mona Dahl). That 
much I gleaned from bits of crumpled and poorly typed script that Lo sowed all 
over the house. The coincidence of the title with the name of an unforgettable 
inn was pleasant in a sad little way: I wearily thought I had better not bring it to 
my own enchantress's notice, lest a brazen accusation of mawkishness hurt me 
even more than her failure to notice it for herself had done. I assumed the playlet 
was just another, practically anonymous, version of some banal legend. Nothing 
prevented one, of course, from supposing that in quest of an attractive name the 
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immediately and solely influenced by the chance fantasy of the second-rate 
muralist he had hired, and that subsequently the hotel's name had suggested the 
play's title. But in my credulous, simple, benevolent mind I happened to twist it 
the other way round, and without giving the whole matter much though really, 
supposed that mural, name and title had all been derived from a common source, 
from some local tradition, which I, an alien unversed in New England lore, 
would not be supposed to know. In consequence I was under the impression (all 
this quite casually, you understand, quite outside my orbit of importance) that the 
accursed playlet belonged to the type of whimsy for juvenile consumption, 
arranged and rearranged many times, such as Hansel and Gretel by Richard Roe, 


or The Sleeping Beauty by Dorothy Doe, or The Emperor's New Clothes by 
Maurice Vermont and Marion Rumpelmeyer—all this to be found in any Plays 
for School Actors or Let's Have a Play! In other words, I did not know—and 
would not have cared, if I did —that actually The Enchanted Hunters was a quite 
recent and technically original composition which had been produced for the 
first time only three or four months ago by a highbrow group in New York. 


To me—inasmuch as I could judge from my charmer's part—it seemed to be a 
pretty dismal kind of fancy work, with echoes from Lenormand and Maeterlinck 
and various quiet British dreamers. The red-capped, uniformly attired hunters, of 
which one was a banker, another a plumber, a third a policeman, a fourth an 
undertaker, a fifth an underwriter, a sixth an escaped convict (you see the 
possibilities!), went through a complete change of mind in Dolly's Dell, and 
remembered their real lives only as dreams or nightmares from which little 
Diana had aroused them; but a seventh Hunter (in a green cap, the fool) was a 
Young Poet, and he insisted, much to Diana's annoyance, that she and the 
entertainment provided (dancing nymphs, and elves, and monsters) were his, the 
Poet's, invention. I understand that finally, in utter disgust at his cocksureness, 
barefooted Dolores was to lead check-trousered Mona to the paternal farm 
behind the Perilous Forest to prove to the braggart she was not a poet's fancy, but 
a rustic, down-to-brown-earth lass—and a last-minute kiss was to enforce the 
play's profound message, namely, that mirage and reality merge in love. I 
considered it wiser not to criticize the thing in front of Lo: she was so healthily 
engrossed in "problems of expression,” and so charmingly did she put her 
narrow Florentine hands together, batting her eyelashes and pleading with me 
not to come to rehearsals as some ridiculous parents did because she wanted to 
dazzle me with a perfect First Night—and because I was, anyway, always 
butting in and saying the wrong thing, and cramping her style in the presence of 
other people. 


There was one very special rehearsal . . . my heart, my heart . . . there was one 
day in May marked by a lot of gay flurry—it all rolled past, beyond my ken, 
immune to my memory, and when I saw Lo next, in the late afternoon, balancing 
on her bike, pressing the palm of her hand to the damp bark of a young birch tree 
on the edge of our lawn, I was so struck by the radiant tenderness of her smile 
that for an instant I believed all our troubles gone. "Can you remember," she 
said, "what was the name of that hotel, you know [nose pucketed], come on, you 
know—with those white columns and the marble swan in the lobby? Oh, you 
know [noisy exhalation of breath]|—the hotel where you raped me. Okay, skip it. 


I mean, was it [almost in a whisper] The Enchanted Hunters? Oh, it was? 
[musingly] Was it?"—and with a yelp of amorous vernal laughter she slapped 
the glossy bole and tore uphill, to the end of the street, and then rode back, feet 
at rest on stopped pedals, posture relaxed, one hand dreaming in her print- 
flowered lap. 
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Because it supposedly tied up with her interest in dance and dramatics, I had 
permitted Lo to take piano lessons with a Miss Emperor (as we French scholars 
may conveniently call her) to whose blue-shuttered little white house a mile or 
so beyond Beardsley Lo would spin off twice a week. One Friday night toward 
the end of May (and a week or so after the very special rehearsal Lo had not had 
me attend) the telephone in my study, where I was in the PDF vytvoreno 
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act of mopping up Gustave's—I mean Gaston's—king's side, rang and Miss 
Emperor asked if Lo was coming next Tuesday because she had missed last 
Tuesday's and today's lessons. I said she would by all means—and went on with 
the game. As the reader may well imagine, my faculties were now impaired, and 
a move or two later, with Gaston to play, I noticed through the film of my 
general distress that he could collect my queen; he noticed it too, but thinking it 
might be a trap on the part of his tricky opponent, he demurred for quite a 
minute, and puffed and wheezed, and shook his jowls, and even shot furtive 
glances at me, and made hesitating half-thrusts with his pudgily bunched fingers 
—dying to take that juicy queen and not daring—and all of a sudden he swooped 
down upon it (who knows if it did not teach him certain later audacities?), and I 
spent a dreary hour in achieving a draw. He finished his brandy and presently 
lumbered away, quite satisfied with this result ( mon pauvre ami, je ne vous ai 
jamais revu et quoiqu'il y ait bien peu de chance que vous voyiez mon livre, 
permiettez-moi de vous dire que je vous serre la main bien cordialement, et que 
toutes mes fillettes vous saluent). I found Dolores Haze at the kitchen table, 
consuming a wedge of pie, with her eyes fixed on her script. They rose to meet 
mine with a kind of celestial vapidity. She remained singularly unruffled when 
confronted with my discovery, and said d'un petit air faussement contrit that she 
knew she was a very wicked kid, but simply had not been able to resist the 
enchantment, and had used up those music hours—O 


Reader, My Reader!—in a nearby public park rehearsing the magic forest scene 
with Mona. 


I said "fine"—and stalked to the telephone. Mona's mother answered: "Oh yes, 
she's in" and retreated with a mother's neutral laugh of polite pleasure to shout 


off stage "Roy calling!" 


and the very next moment Mona rustled up, and forthwith, in a low monotonous 
not untender voice started berating Roy for something he had said or done and I 
interrupted her, and presently Mona was saying in her humbles, sexiest contralto, 
"yes, sir," "surely, sir" "I am alone to blame, sir, in this unfortunate business," 
(what elocution! what poise!) "honest, I feel very bad about it"—and so on and 
so forth as those little harlots say. 


So downstairs I went clearing my throat and holding my heart. Lo was now in 
the living room, in her favorite overstuffed chair. As she sprawled there, biting at 
a hangnail an mocking me with her heartless vaporous eyes, and all the time 
rocking a stool upon which she had placed the heel of an outstretched shoeless 
foot, I perceived all at once with a sickening qualm how much she had changed 
since I first met her two years ago. Or had this happened during those last two 
weeks? Tendresse? Surely that was an exploded myth. She sat right in the focus 
of my incandescent anger. The fog of all lust had been swept away leaving 
nothing but this dreadful lucidity. Oh, she had changed! Her complexion was 
now that of any vulgar untidy highschool girl who applies shared cosmetics with 
grubby fingers to an unwashed face and does not mind what soiled texture, what 
pustulate epidermis comes in contact with her skin. Its smooth tender bloom had 
been so lovely in former days, so bright with tears, when I used to roll, in play, 
her tousled head on my knee. A coarse flush had now replaced that innocent 
fluorescence. What was locally known as a "rabbit cold" had painted with 
flaming pink the edges of her contemptuous nostrils. As in terror I lowered my 
gaze, it mechanically slid along the underside of her tensely stretched bare thigh 
—how polished and muscular her legs had grown! She kept her wide-set eyes, 
clouded-glass gray and slightly bloodshot, fixed upon me, and I saw the stealthy 
thought showing through them that perhaps after all Mona was right, and she, 
orphan Lo, could expose me without getting penalized herself. How wrong I 
was. How mad I was! Everything about her was of the same exasperating 
impenetrable order—the strength of her shapely legs, the dirty sole of her white 
sock, the thick sweater she wore despite the closeness of the room, her wenchy 
smell, and especially the dead end of her face with its strange flush and freshly 
made-up lips. Some of the red had left stains on her front teeth, and I was struck 
by a ghastly recollection—the evoked image not of Monique, but of another 
young prostitute in a bell-house, ages ago, who had been snapped up by 
somebody else before I had time to decide whether her mere youth warranted my 
risking some appalling disease, and who had just such flushed prominent 


pommettes and a dead maman, and big front teeth, and a bit of dingy red ribbon 
in her country-brown hair. 


"Well, speak," said Lo. "Was the corroboration satisfactory?" 
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"Oh, yes," I said. "Perfect. yes. And I do not doubt you two made it up. As a 
matter of fact, I do not doubt you have told her everything about us." 


"Oh, yah?" 


I controlled my breath and said: "Dolores, this must stop right away. I am ready 
to yank you out of Beardsley and lock you up you know where, but this must 
stop. I am ready to take you away the time it takes to pack a suitcase. This must 
stop or else anything may happen." 


"Anything may happen, huh?" 


I snatched away the stool she was rocking with her heel and her foot fell with a 
thud on the floor. 


"Hey," she cried, "take it easy." 


"First of all you go upstairs," I cried in my turn,—and simultaneously grabbed at 
her and pulled her up. From that moment, I stopped restraining my voice, and we 
continued yelling at each other, and she said, unprintable things. She said she 
loathed me. She made monstrous faces at me, inflating her cheeks and producing 
a diabolical plopping sound. She said I had attempted to violate her several times 
when I was her mother's roomer. She said she was sure I had murdered her 
mother. She said she would sleep with the very first fellow who asked her and I 
could do nothing about it. I said she was to go upstairs and show me all her 
hiding places. It was a strident and hateful scene. I held her by her knobby wrist 
and she kept turning and twisting it this way and that, surreptitiously trying to 
find a weak point so as to wrench herself free at a favorable moment, but I held 
her quite hard and in fact hurt her rather badly for which I hope my heart may 
rot, and once or twice she jerked her arm so violently that I feared her wrist 
might snap, and all the while she stared at me with those unforgettable eyes 
where could anger and hot tears struggled, and our voices were drowning the 
telephone, and when I grew aware of its ringing she instantly escaped. 


With people in movies I seem to share the services of the machina telephonica 
and its sudden god. This time it was an irate neighbor. The east window 
happened to be agape in the living room, with the blind mercifully down, 
however; and behind it the damp black night of a sour New England spring had 
been breathlessly listening to us. I had always thought that type of haddocky 
spinster with the obscene mind was the result of considerable literary inbreeding 
in modern fiction; but now I am convinced that prude and prurient Miss East— 
or to explode her incognito, Miss Fenton Lebone—had been probably protruding 
three-quarter-way from her bedroom window as she strove to catch the gist of 
our quarrel. 


",.. This racket . . . lacks all sense of . . . " quacked the receiver, "we do not live 
in a tenement here. I must emphatically ..." 


I apologized for my daughter's friends being so loud. Young people, you know— 
and cradled the next quack and a half. 


Downstairs the screen door banged. Lo? Escaped? 


Through the casement on the stairs I saw a small impetuous ghost slip through 
the shrubs; a silvery dot in the dark—hub of the bicycle wheel—moved, 
shivered, and she was gone. 


It so happened that the car was spending the night in a repair shop downtown. I 
had no other alternative than to pursue on foot the winged fugitive. Even now, 
after more than three years have heaved and elapsed, I cannot visualize that 
spring-night street, that already so leafy street, without a gasp of panic. Before 
their lighted porch Miss Lester was promenading Miss Favian's dropsical dackel. 
Mr. Hyde almost knocked it over. Walk three steps and runt three. A tepid rain 
started to drum on the chestnut leaves. At the next corner, pressing Lolita against 
an iron railing, a blurred youth held and kissed—no, not her, mistake. My talons 
still tingling, I flew on. 


Half a mile or so east of number fourteen, Thayer Street tangles with a private 
lane and a cross street; the latter leads to the town proper; in front of the first 
drugstore, I saw—with what melody of relief!—Lolita's fair bicycle waiting for 
her. I pushed instead of pulling, pulled, pushed, pulled, and entered. Look out! 
some ten paces away Lolita, though the glass of a telephone booth (membranous 
god still with us), cupping the tube, confidentially hunched over it, slit her eyes 


at me, turned away with her treasure, hurriedly hung up, and walked out with a 
flourish. 
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"Tried to reach you at home," she said brightly. "A great decision has been made. 
But first buy me a drink, dad." 


She watched the listless pale fountain girl put in the ice, pour in the coke, add the 
cherry syrup—and my heart was bursting with love-ache. That childish wrist. 
My lovely child. You have a lovely child, Mr. Humbert. We always admire her 
as she passes by. Mr. Pim watched Pippa suck in the concoction. 


J'ai toujours admiré l'aeuvre du sublime dublinois. And in the meantime the rain 
had become a voluptuous shower. 


"Look," she said as she rode the bike beside me, one foot scraping the darkly 
glistening sidewalk, "look, I've decided something. I want to leave school I hate 
that school I hate the play, I really do! Never go back. Find another. Leave at 
once. Go for a long trip again. But this time we'll go wherever I want, won't 
we?" 


I nodded. My Lolita. 


"I choose? C'est entendu? " she asked wobbling a little beside me. Used French 
only when she was a very good little girl. 


"Okay. Entendu. Now hop-hop-hop, Lenore, or you'll get soaked." (A storm of 
sobs was filling my chest.) 


She bared her teeth and after her adorable schoolgirl fashioned, leaned forward, 
and away she sped, my bird. 


Miss Lester's finely groomed hand held a porch-door open for a waddling old 
dog qui prenait son temps. 


Lo was waiting for me near the ghostly birch tree. 


"I am drenched," she declared at the top of her voice. "Are you glad? To hell 
with the play! 


See what I mean?" 
An invisible hag's claw slammed down an upper-floor window. 


In our hallway, ablaze with welcoming lights, my Lolita peeled off her sweater, 
shook her gemmed hair, stretched towards me two bare arms, raised one knee: 


"Carry me upstairs, please. I feel sort of romantic tonight." 


It may interest physiologists to learn, at this point, that I have the ability—a most 
singular case, I presume—of shedding torrents of tears throughout the other 
tempest. 
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The brakes were relined, the waterpipes unclogged, the valves ground, and a 
number of other repairs and improvements were paid for by not very 
mechanically-minded but prudent papa Humbert, so that the late Mrs. Humbert's 
car was in respectable shape when ready to undertake a new journey. 


We had promised Beardsley School, good old Beardsley School, that we would 
be back as soon as my Hollywood engagement came to an end (inventive 
Humbert was to be, I hinted, chief consultant in the production of a film dealing 
with "existentialism," still a hot thing at the time). Actually I was toying with the 
idea of gently trickling across the Mexican border—I was braver now than last 
year—and there deciding what to do with my little concubine who was now 
sixty inches tall and weighed ninety pounds. We had dug out our tour books and 
maps. She had traced our route with immense zest. Was it thanks to those 
theatricals that she had now outgrown her juvenile jaded airs and was so 
adorably keen to explore rich reality? I experienced the queer lightness of 
dreams that pale but warm Sunday morning when we abandoned Professor 
Chem's puzzled house and sped along Main Street toward the four-lane highway. 
My Love's striped, black-and-white cotton frock, jauntry blue with the large 
beautifully cut aquamarine on a silver chainlet, which gemmed her throat: a 
spring rain gift from me. We passed the New Hotel, and she laughed. "A penny 
for your thoughts," I said and she stretched out her palm at once, but at that 
moment I had to apply the breaks rather abruptly at a red light. As we pulled up, 
another car came to a gliding stop alongside, and a very striking looking, 
athletically lean young woman (where had I seen PDF vytvoreno zkuSebni verzi 
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her?) with a high complexion and shoulder-length brilliant bronze hair, greeted 
Lo with a ringing "Hi!"—and then, addressing me, effusively, edusively 
(placed!), stressing certain words, said: "What a shame to was to tear Dolly 
away from the play—you should have heard the author raving about her after 
that rehearsal—" "Green light, you dope," said Lo under her breath, and 
simultaneously, waving in bright adieu a bangled arm, Joan of Arc (in a 
performance we saw at the local theatre) violently outdistanced us to swerve into 
Campus Avenue. 


"Who was it exactly? Vermont or Rumpelmeyer?" 
"No—Edusa Gold—the gal who coaches us." 
"I was not referring to her. Who exactly concocted that play?" 


"Oh! Yes, of course. Some old woman, Clare Something, I guess. There was 
quite a crowd of them there." 


"So she complimented you?" 


"Complimented my eye—she kissed me on my pure brow"—and my darling 
emitted that new yelp of merriment which—perhaps in connection with her 
theatrical mannerisms—she had lately begun to affect. 


"You are a funny creature, Lolita," I said—or some such words. "Naturally, I am 
overjoyed you gave up that absurd stage business. But what is curious is that you 
dropped the whole thing only a week before its natural climax. Oh, Lolita, you 
should be careful of those surrenders of yours. I remember you gave up 
Ramsdale for camp, and camp for a joyride, and I could list other abrupt changes 
in your disposition. You must be careful. There are things that should never be 
given up. You must persevere. You should try to be a little nicer to me, Lolita. 
You should also watch your diet. The tour of your thigh, you know, should not 
exceed seventeen and a half inches. More might be fatal (I was kidding, of 
course). We are now setting out on a long happy journey. I remember—" 
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I remember as a child in Europe gloating over a map of North America that had 


"Appalachian Mountains" boldly running from Alabama up to New Brunswick, 
so that the whole region they spanned—Tennessee, the Virginias, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine, appeared to my imagination as 
a gigantic Switzerland or even Tibet, all mountain, glorious diamond peak upon 
peak, giant conifers, le montagnard émigré in his bear skin glory, and Felis tigris 
goldsmithi, and Red Indians under the catalpas. That it all boiled down to a 
measly suburban lawn and a smoking garbage incinerator, was appalling. 
Farewell, Appalachia! Leaving it, we crossed Ohio, the three states beginning 
with "I," and Nebraska—ah, that first whiff of the West! We traveled very 
leisurely, having more than a week to reach Wace, Continental Divide, where she 
passionately desired to see he Ceremonial Dances marking the seasonal opening 
of Magic Cave, and at least three weeks to reach Elphinstone, gem of a western 
State where she yearned to climb Red Rock from which a mature screen star had 
recently jumped to her death after a drunken row with her gigolo. 


Again we were welcomed to wary motels by means of inscriptions that read: 


"We wish you feel at home while here. All equipment was carefully checked 
upon your arrival. Your license number is on record here. Use hot water 
sparingly. We reserve the right to eject without notice any objectionable person. 
Do not throw waste material of any kind in the toilet bowl. Thank you. Call 
again. The Management. P.S. We consider our guests the Finest People of the 
World." 


In these frightening places we paid ten for twins, flies queued outside at the 
screenless door and successfully scrambled in, the ashes of our predecessors still 
lingered in the ashtrays, a woman's hair lay on the pillow, one heard one's 
neighbor hanging his coat in his closet, the hangers were ingeniously fixed to 
their bars by coils of wire so as to thwart theft, and, in crowning insult, the 
pictures above the twin beds were identical twins. I also noticed that PDF 
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commercial fashion was changing. There was a tendency for cabins to fuse and 
gradually form the caravansary, and, lo (she was not interested but the reader 


may be), a second story was added, and a lobby grew in, and cars were removed 
to a communal garage, and the motel reverted to the good old hotel. 


I now warn the reader not to mock me and my mental daze. It is easy for him 
and me to decipher now a past destiny; but a destiny in the making is, believe 
me, not one of those honest mystery stories where all you have to do is keep an 
eye on the clues. In my youth I once read a French detective tale where the clues 
were actually in italics; but that is not McFate's way—even if one does learn to 
recognize certain obscure indications. 


For instance: I would not swear that there was not at least one occasion, prior to, 
or at the very beginning of, the Midwest lap of our journey, when she managed 
to convey some information to, or otherwise get into contact with, a person or 
persons unknown. We had stopped at a gas station, under the sign of Pegasus, 
and she had slipped out of her seat and escaped to the rear of the premises while 
the raised hood, under which I had bent to watch the mechanic's manipulations, 
hid her for a moment from my sight. Being inclined to be lenient, I only shook 
my benign head though strictly speaking such visits were taboo, since I felt 
instinctively that toilets—as also telephones—happened to be, for reasons 
unfathomable, the points where my destiny was liable to catch. We all have such 
fateful objects—it may be a recurrent landscape in one case, a number in another 
—carefully chosen by the gods to attract events of special significance for us: 
here shall John always stumble; there shall Jane's heart always break. 


Well—my car had been attended to, and I had moved it away from the pumps to 
let a pickup truck be serviced—when the growing volume of her absence began 
to weigh upon me in the windy grayness. Not for the first time, and not for the 
last, had I stared in such dull discomfort of mind at those stationary trivialities 
that look almost surprised, like staring rustics, to find themselves in the stranded 
traveler's field of vision: that green garbage can, those very black, very 
whitewalled tires for sale, those bright cans of motor oil, that red icebox with 
assorted drinks, the four, five, seven discarded bottles within the incompleted 
crossword puzzle of their wooden cells, that bug patiently walking up the inside 
of the window of the office. Radio music was coming from its open door, and 
because the rhythm was not synchronized with the heave and flutter and other 
gestures of wind-animated vegetation, one had the impression of an old scenic 
film living its own life while piano or fiddle followed a line of music quite 
outside the shivering flower, the swaying branch. The sound of Charlotte's last 
sob incongruously vibrated through me as, with her dress fluttering athwart the 


rhythm, Lolita veered from a totally unexpected direction. She had found the 
toilet occupied and had crossed over to the sign of the Conche in the next block. 
They said there they were proud of their home-clean restrooms. These prepaid 
postcards, they said, had been provided for your comments. No postcards. No 
soap. Nothing. No comments. 


That day or the next, after a tedious drive through a land of food crops, we 
reached a pleasant little burg and put up at Chestnut Court—nice cabins, damp 
green grounds, apple trees, an old swing—and a tremendous sunset which the 
tried child ignored. She had wanted to go through Kasbeam because it was only 
thirty miles north from her home town but on the following morning I found her 
quite listless, with no desire to see again the sidewalk where she had played 
hopscotch some five years before. For obvious reasons I had rather dreaded that 
side trip, even though we had agreed not to make ourselves conspicuous in any 
way—to remain in the car and not look up old friends. My relief at her 
abandoning the project was spoiled by the thought that had she felt I were totally 
against the nostalgic possibilities of Pisky, as I had been last year, she would not 
have given up so easily. On my mentioning this with a sigh, she sighed too and 
complained of being out of sorts. She wanted to remain in bed till teatime at 
least, with lots of magazines, and then if she felt better she suggested we just 
continue westward. I must say she was very sweet and languid, and craved for 
fresh fruits, and I decided to go and fetch her a toothsome picnic lunch in 
Kasbeam. Our cabin stood on the timbered crest of a hill, and from our window 
you could see the road winding down, and then running as straight as a hair 
parting between two rows of chestnut trees, towards the pretty town, which 
looked singularly distinct and toylike in PDF vytvořeno zkušební verzí 
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the pure morning distance. One could make out an elf-like girl on an insect-like 
bicycle, and a dog, a bit too large proportionately, all as clear as those pilgrims 
and mules winding up wax-pale roads in old paintings with blue hills and red 
little people. I have the European urge to use my feet when a drive can be 
dispensed with, so I leisurely walked down, eventually meeting the cyclist—a 
plain plump girl with pigtails, followed by a huge St. 


Bernard dog with orbits like pansies. In Kasbeam a very old barber gave me a 
very mediocre haircut: he babbled of a baseball-playing son of his, and, at every 
explodent, spat into my neck, and every now and then wiped his glasses on my 
sheet-wrap, or interrupted his tremulous scissor work to produce faded 


newspaper clippings, and so inattentive was I that it came as a shock to realize as 
he pointed to an easeled photograph among the ancient gray lotions, that the 
mustached young ball player had been dead for the last thirty years. 


I had a cup of hot flavorless coffee, bought a bunch of bananas for my monkey, 
and spent another ten minutes or so in a delicatessen store. At least an hour and a 
half must have elapsed when this homeward-bound little pilgrim appeared on the 
winding road leading to Chestnut Castle. 


The girl I had seen on my way to town was now loaded with linen and engaged 
in helping a misshapen man whose big head and coarse features reminded me of 
the "Bertoldo" 


character in low Italian comedy. They were cleaning the cabins of which there 
was a dozen or so on Chestnut Crest, all pleasantly spaced amid the copious 
verdure. It was noon, and most of them, with a final bang of their screen doors, 
had already got rid of their occupants. 


A very elderly, almost mummy-like couple in a very new model were in the act 
of creeping out of one of the contiguous garages; from another a red hood 
protruded in somewhat cod-piece fashion; and nearer to our cabin, a strong and 
handsome young man with a shock of black hair and blue eyes was putting a 
portable refrigerator into a station wagon. For some reason he gave me a 
sheepish grin as I passed. On the grass expanse opposite, in the many-limbed 
hsade of luxuriant trees, the familiar St. Bernard dog was guarding his mistress' 


bicycle, and nearby a young woman, far gone in the family way, had seated a 
rapt baby on a swing and was rocking it gently, while a jealous boy of two or 
three was making a nuisance of himself by trying to push or pull the swing 
board; he finally succeeded in getting himself knocked down by it, and bawled 
loudly as he lay supine on the grass while his mother continued to smile gently 
at neither of her present children. I recall so clearly these miniatiae probably 
because I was to check my impressions so thoroughly only a few minutes later; 
and besides, something in me had been on guard ever since that awful night in 
Beardsley. I now refused to be diverted by the feeling of well-being that my walk 
had engendered—by the young summer breeze that enveloped the nape of my 
neck, the giving crrunch of the damn gravel, the juice tidbit. I had sucked out at 
last from a hollowy tooth, and even the comfortable weight of my provisions 
which the general condition of my heart should not have allowed me to carry; 


but even that miserable pump of mine seemed to be working sweetly, and I felt 
adolori d'amoureuse langueur, to quote dear old Ronsard, as I reached the 
cottage where I had left my Dolores. 


To my surprise I found her dressed. She was sitting on the edge of the bed in 
slacks and Tshirt, and was looking at me as if she could not quite place me. The 
frank soft shape of her small breasts was brought out rather than blurred by the 
limpness of her thin shirt, and this frankness irritated me. She had not washed; 
yet her mouth was freshly though smudgily painted, and her broad teeth 
glistened like wine-tinged ivory, or pinkish poker chips. And there she sat, hands 
clasped in her lap, and dreamily brimmed with a diabolical glow that had no 
relations to me whatever. 


I plumped down my heavy paper bag and stood staring at the bare ankles of her 
sandaled feet, then at her silly face, then again at her sinful feet. "You've been 
out," I said (the sandals were filthy with gravel). 


"I just got up," she replied, and added upon intercepting my downward glance: 
"Went out for a sec. Wanted to see if you were coming back." 


She became aware of the bananas and uncoiled herself tableward. 


What special suspicion could I have? None indeed—but those muddy, moony 
eyes of hers, that singular warmth emanating from her! I said nothing. I looked 
at the road meandering so PDF vytvoreno zkuSebni verzi pdfFactory Pro 
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distinctly within the frame of the window. . . Anybody wishing to betray my 
trust would have found it a splendid lookout. With rising appetite, Lo applied 
herself to the fruit. All at once I remembered the ingratiating grin of the Johnny 
next door. I stepped out quickly. All cars had disappeared except his station 
wagon; his pregnant young wife was not getting into it with her baby and the 
other, more or less canceled, child. 


"What's the matter, where are you going?" cried Lo from the porch. 


I said nothing. I pushed her softness back into the room and went in after her. I 
ripped her shirt off. I unzipped the rest of her, I tore off her sandals. Wildly, I 
pursued the shadow of her infidelity; but the scent I traveled upon was so slight 
as to be practically undistinguishable from a madman's fancy. 
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Gros Gaston, in his prissy way, had liked to make presents—presents just a 
prissy wee bit out of the ordinary, or so he prissily thought. Noticing one night 
that my box of chessmen was broken, he sent me next morning, with a little lad 
of his, a copper case: it had an elaborate Oriental design over the lid and could 
be securely locked. Once glance sufficed to assure me that it was one of those 
cheap money boxes called for some reason "luizettas" that you buy in Algiers 
and elsewhere, and wonder what to do with afterwards. It turned out to be much 
too flat for holding my bulky chessmen, but I kept it—using it for a totally 
different purpose. 


In order to break some pattern of fate in which I obscurely felt myself being 
enmeshed, I had decided—despite Lo's visible annoyance—to spend another 
night at Chestnut Court; definitely waking up at four in the morning, I 
ascertained that Lo was still sound asleep (mouth open, in a kind of dull 
amazement at the curiously inane life we all had rigged up for her) and satisfied 
myself that the precious contents of the "luizetta" were safe. There, snugly 
wrapped in a white woolen scarf, lay a pocket automatic: caliber .32, capacity of 
magazine 8 


cartridges, length a little under one ninth of Lolita's length, stock checked 
walnut, finish full blued. I had inherited it from the late Harold Haze, with a 
1938 catalog which cheerily said in part: "Particularly well adapted for use in the 
home and car as well as on the person." 


There it lay, ready for instant service on the person or persons, loaded and fully 
cocked with the slide lock in safety position, thus precluding any accidental 
discharge. We must remember that a pistol is the Freudian symbol of the Ur- 
father's central forelimb. 


I was now glad I had it with me—and even more glad that I had learned to use it 
two years before, in the pine forest around my and Charlotte's glass lake. Farlow, 
with whom I had roamed those remote woods, was an admirable marksman, and 
with his .38 actually managed to hit a hummingbird, though I must say not much 
of it could be retrieved for proof—only a little iridescent fluff. A burley ex- 
policeman called Krestovski, who in the twenties had shot and killed two 


escaped convicts, joined us and bagged a tiny woodpecker—completely out of 
season, incidentally. Between those two sportsmen I of course was a novice and 
kept missing everything, though I did would a squirrel on a later occasion when I 
went out alone. "You like here," I whispered to my lightweight compact little 
chum, and then toasted it with a dram of gin. 
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The reader must now forget Chestnuts and Colts, and accompany us further 
west. The following days were marked by a number of great thunderstorms—or 
perhaps, thee was but one single storm which progressed across country in 
ponderous frogleaps and which we could not shake off just as we could not 
shake off detective Trapp: for it was during those PDF vytvoreno zkuSebni verzi 
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days that the problem of the Aztec Red Convertible presented itself to me, and 
quite overshadowed the theme of Lo's lovers. 


Queer! I who was jealous of every male we met—dqueer, how I misinterpreted 
the designations of doom. Perhaps I had been lulled by Lo's modest behavior in 
winter, and anyway it would have been too foolish even for a lunatic to suppose 
another Humbert was avidly following Humbert and Humbert's nymphet with 
Jovian fireworks, over the great and ugly plains. I surmised, donc, that the Red 
Yak keeping behind us at a discreet distance mile after mile was operated by a 
detective whom some busybody had hired to see what exactly Humbert Humbert 
was doing with that minor stepdaughter of his. As happens with me at periods of 
electrical disturbance and crepitating lightnings, I had hallucinations. Maybe 
they were more than hallucinations. I do not know what she or he, or both had 
put into my liquor but one night I felt sure somebody was tapping on the door of 
our cabin, and I flung it open, and noticed two things—that I was stark naked 
and that, white-glistening in the rain-dripping darkness, there stood a man 
holding before his face the mask of Jutting Chin, a grotesque sleuth in the 
funnies. He emitted a muffled guffaw and scurried away, and I reeled back into 
the room, and fell asleep again, and am not sure even to this day that the visit 
was not a drug-provoked dream: I have thoroughly studied Trapp's type of 
humor, and this might have been a plausible sample. Oh, crude and absolutely 
ruthless! Somebody, I imagined, was making money on those masks of popular 
monsters and morons. Did I see next morning two urchins rummaging in a 
garbage can and trying on Jutting Chin? I wonder. It may all have been a 
coincidence—due to atmospheric conditions, I suppose. 


Being a murderer with a sensational but incomplete and unorthodox memory, I 
cannot tell you, ladies and gentlemen, the exact day when I first knew with utter 


certainty that the red convertible was following us. I do remember, however, the 
first time I saw its driver quite clearly. I was proceeding slowly one afternoon 
through torrents of rain and kept seeing that red ghost swimming and shivering 
with lust in my mirror, when presently the deluge dwindled to a patter, and then 
was suspended altogether. With a swishing sound a sunburst swept the highway, 
and needing a pair of new sunglasses, I pussled up at a filling station. 


What was happening was a sickness, a cancer, that could not be helped, so I 
simply ignored the fact that our quiet pursuer, in his converted state, stopped a 
little behind us at a cafe or bar bearing the idiotic sign: The Bustle: A Deceitful 
Seatful. Having seen to the needs of my car, I walked into the office to get those 
glasses and pay for the gas. As I was in the act of signing a traveler's check and 
wondered about my exact whereabouts, I happened to glance through a side 
window, and saw a terrible thing. A broad-backed man, baldish, in an oatmeal 
coat and dark-brown trousers, was listening to Lo who was leaning out of the car 
and talking to him very rapidly, her hand with outspread fingers going up and 
down as it did when she was very serious and emphatic. What struck me with 
sickening force was—how should I put it?—the voluble familiarity of her way, 
as if they had known each other—oh, for weeks and weeks. I saw him scratch 
his cheek and nod, and turn, and walk back to his convertible, a broad and 
thickish man of my age, somewhat resembling Gustave Trapp, a cousin of my 
father's in Switzerland—same smoothly tanned face, fuller than mine, with a 
small dark mustache and a rosebud degenerate mouth. Lolita was studying a 
road map when I got back into the car. 


"What did that man ask you, Lol?" 


"Man? Oh, that man. Oh yes. Oh, I don't know. He wondered if I had a map. 
Lost his way, I guess." 


We drove on, and I said: 


"Now listen, Lo. I do not know whether you are lying or not, and I do not know 
whether you are insane or not, and I do not care for the moment; but that person 
has been following us all day, and his car was at the motel yesterday, and I think 
he is a cop. You know perfectly well what will happen and where you will go if 
the police find out about things. Now I want to know exactly what he said to you 
and what you told him." 


She laughed. 


"If he's really a cop," she said shrilly but not illogically, "the worst thing we 
could do, would be to show him we are scared. Ignore him, Dad. " 
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"Did he ask where we were going?" 
"Oh, he knows that" (mocking me). 


"Anyway," I said, giving up, "I have seen his face now. He is not pretty. He looks 
exactly like a relative of mine called Trapp." 


"Perhaps he is Trapp. If I were you—Oh, look, all the nines are changing into the 
next thousand. When I was a little kid," she continued unexpectedly, "I used to 
think they'd stop and go back to nines, if only my mother agreed to put the car in 
reverse." 


It was the first time, I think, she spoke spontaneously of her pre-Humbertian 
childhood; perhaps, the theatre had taught her that trick; and silently we traveled 
on, unpursued. 


but next day, like pain in a fatal disease that comes back as the drug and hope 
wear off, there it was again behind us, that glossy red beast. The traffic on the 
highway was light that day; nobody passed anybody; and nobody attempted to 
get in between our humble blue car and its imperious red shadow—as if there 
were some spell cast on that interspace, a zone of evil mirth and magic, a zone 
whose very precision and stability had a glass-like virtue that was almost artistic. 
The driver behind me, with his stuffed shoulders and Trappish mustache, looked 
like a display dummy, and his convertible seemed to move only because an 
invisible rope of silent silk connected it with out shabby vehicle. We were many 
times weaker than his splendid, lacquered machine, so that I did not even 
attempt to outspeed him. 


O lente currite noctis equi! O softly run, nightmares! We climbed long grades 
and rolled downhill again, and heeded speed limits, and spared slow children, 
and reproduced in sweeping terms the black wiggles of curves on their yellow 
shields, and no matter how and where we drove, the enchanted interspace slid on 
intact, mathematical, mirage-like, the viatic counterpart of a magic carpet. And 


all the time I was aware of a private blaze on my right: her joyful eye, her 
flaming cheek. 


A traffic policeman, deep in the nightmare of crisscross streets—at half-past-four 
p.m. in a factory town—was the hand of chance that interrupted the spell. He 
beckoned me on, and then with the same hand cut off my shadow. A score of 
cars were launched in between us, and I sped on, and deftly turned into a narrow 
lane. A sparrow alighted with a jumbo bread crumb, was tackled by another, and 
lost the crumb. 


When after a few grim stoppages and a bit of deliberate meandering, I returned 
to the highway, our shadow had disappeared. 


Lola snorted and said: "If he is what you think he is, how silly to give him the 
slip." 


"I have other notions by now," I said. 
"You should—ah—check them by—ah—keeping in touch with him, fahther 
deah," said Lo, writhing in the coils of her own sarcasm. "Gee, you are mean," 


she added in her ordinary voice. 


We spent a grim night in a very foul cabin, under a sonorous amplitude of rain, 
and with a kind of prehistorically loud thunder incessantly rolling above us. 


"I am not a lady and do not like lightning," said Lo, whose dread of electric 
storms gave me some pathetic solace. 


We had breakfast in the township of Soda, pop. 1001. 
"Judging by the terminal figure," I remarked, "Fatface is already here." 
"Your humor," said Lo, "is sidesplitting, deah fahther." 


We were in sage-brush country by that time, and there was a day or two of lovely 
release (I had been a fool, all was well, that discomfort was merely a trapped 
flatus), and presently the mesas gave way to real mountains, and, on time, we 
drove into Wace. 


Oh, disaster. Some confusion had occurred, she had misread a date in the Tour 


Book, and the Magic Cave ceremonies were over! She took it bravely, I must 
admit—and, when we discovered there was in jurortish Wace a summer theatre 
in full swing, we naturally drifted toward it one fair mid-June evening. I really 
could not tell you the plot of the play we saw. 


A trivial affair, no doubt, with self-conscious light effects and a mediocre leading 
lady. The only detail that pleased me was a garland of seven little graces, more 
or less immobile, prettily painted, barelimbed—seven bemused pubescent girls 
in colored gauze that had been recruited locally (judging by the partisan flurry 
here and there among the audience) and were supposed to represent a living 
rainbow, which lingered throughout the last act, and PDF vytvořeno zkušební 
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rather teasingly faded behind a series of multiplied veils. I remember thinking 
that this idea of children-colors had been lifted by authors Clare Quilty and 
Vivian Darkbloom from a passage in James Joyce, and that two of the colors 
were quite exasperatingly lovely— 


Orange who kept fidgeting all the time, and Emerald who, when her eyes got 
used to the pitch-black pit where we all heavily sat, suddenly smiled at her 
mother or her protector. 


As soon as the thing was over, and manual applause—a sound my nerves cannot 
stand— 


began to crash all around me, I started to pull and push Lo toward the exit, in my 
so natural amorous impatience to get her back to our neon-blue cottage in the 
stunned, starry night: I always say nature is stunned by the sights she sees. 
Dolly-Lo, however, lagged behind, in a rosy daze, her pleased eyes narrowed, 
her sense of vision swamping the rest of her senses to such an extent that her 
limp hands hardly came together at all in the mechanical action of clapping they 
still went through. I had seen that kind of thing in children before but, by God, 
this was a special child, myopically beaming at the already remote stage where I 
glimpsed something of the joint authors—a man's tuxedo and the bare shoulders 
of a hawk-like, black-haired, strikingly tall woman. 


"You've again hurt my wrist, you brute," said Lolita in a small voice as she 
slipped into her car seat. 


"I am dreadfully sorry, my darling, my own ultraviolet darling,” I said, 


unsuccessfully trying to catch her elbow, and I added, to change the conversation 
—to change the direction of fate, oh God, oh God: "Vivian is quite a woman. I 
am sure we saw her yesterday in that restaurant, in Soda pop." 


"Sometimes," said Lo, "you are quite revoltingly dumb. First, Vivian is the male 
author, the gal author is Clare; and second, she is forty, married and has Negro 
blood." 


"I thought," I said kidding her, "Quilty was an ancient flame of yours, in the days 
when you loved me, in sweet old Ramsdale." 


"What?" countered Lo, her features working. "that fat dentist? You must be 
confusing me with some other fast little article." 


And I thought to myself how those fast little articles forget everything, 
everything, while we, old lovers, treasure every inch of their nymphancy. 


19 


With Lo's knowledge and assent, the two post offices given to the Beardsley 
postmaster as forwarding addresses were P.O. Wace and P.O. Elphinstone. Next 
morning we visited the former and had to wait in a short but slow queue. Serene 
Lo studied the rogues' gallery. 


Handsome Bryan Bryanski, alias Anthony Bryan, alias Tony Brown, eyes hazel, 
complexion fair, was wanted for kidnapping. A sad-eyed old gentleman's faux- 
pas was mail fraud, and, as if that were not enough, he was cursed with 
deformed arches. Sullen Sullivan came with a caution: Is believed armed, and 
should be considered extremely dangerous. If you want to make a movie out of 
my book, have one of these faces gently melt into my own, while I look. And 
moreover there was a smudgy snapshot of a Missing Girl, age fourteen, wearing 
brown shoes when last seen, rhymes. Please notify Sheriff Buller. 


I forget my letters; as to Dolly's, there was her report and a very special-looking 
envelope. 


This I deliberately opened and perused its contents. I concluded I was doing the 
foreseen since she did not seem to mind and drifted toward the newsstand near 
the exit. 


"Dolly-Lo: Well, the play was a grand success. All three hounds lay quiet having 
been slightly drugged by Cutler, I suspect, and Linda knew all your lines. She 
was fine, she had alertness and control, but lacked somehow the responsiveness, 
the relaxed vitality, the charm of my—and the author's—Diana; but there was no 
author to applaud us as last time, and the terrific electric storm outside interfered 
with our own modest offstage thunder. Oh dear, life does fly. Now that 
everything is over, school, play, the Roy mess, mother's confinement (our baby, 
alas, did not live!), it all seems such a long time ago, though practically I still 
bear traces of the paint. 
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"We are going to New York after tomorrow, and I guess I can't manage to 
wriggle out of accompanying my parents to Europe. I have even worse news for 
you. Dolly-Lo! I may not be back at Beardsley if and when you return. With one 


thing and another, one being you know who, and the other not being who you 
think you know, Dad wants me to go to school in Paris for one year while he and 
Fullbright are around. 


"As expected, poor Poet stumbled in Scene III when arriving at the bit of French 
nonsense. 


Remember? Ne manque pas de dire a ton amant, Chiméne, comme le lac est 
beau car il faut qu'il t'y méne. Lucky beau! Qu'il t'y—What a tongue-twister! 
Well, be good, Lollikins. Best love from your Poet, and best regards to the 
Governor. Your Mona. P.S. Because of one thing and another, my 
correspondence happens to be rigidly controlled. So better wait till I write you 
from Europe." (She never did as far as I know. The letter contained an element 
of mysterious nastiness that I am too tired today to analyze. I found it later 
preserved in one of the Tour Books, and give it here a titre documentaire. I read 
it twice.) I looked up from the letter and was about to—There was no Lo to 
behold. While I was engrossed in Mona's witchery, Lo had shrugged her 
shoulders and vanished. "Did you happen to see—" I asked of a hunchback 
sweeping the floor near the entrance. He had, the old lecherer. He guessed she 
had seen a friend and had hurried out. I hurried out too. I stopped—she had not. I 
hurried on. I stopped again. It had happened at last. She had gone for ever. 


In later years I have often wondered why she did not go forever that day. Was it 
the retentive quality of her new summer clothes in my locked car? Was it some 
unripe particle in some general plan? Was it simply because, all things 
considered, I might as well be used to convey her to Elphinstone—the secret 
terminus, anyway? I only know I was quite certain she had left me for ever. The 
noncommittal mauve mountains half encircling the town seemed to me to swarm 
with panting, scrambling, laughing, panting Lolitas who dissolved in their haze. 
A big W made of white stones on a steep talus in the far vista of a cross street 
seemed the very initial of woe. 


The new and beautiful post office I had just emerged from stood between a 
dormant movie house and a conspiracy of poplars. The time was 9 a.m. 
mountain time. The street was charming it into beauty, was one of those fragile 
young summer mornings with flashes of glass here and there and a general air of 
faltering and almost fainting at the prospect of an intolerably torrid noon. 
Crossing over, I loafed and leafed, as it were, through one long block: Drugs, 
Real Estate, Fashions, Auto Parts, Cafe, Sporting Goods, Real Estate, Furniture, 


Appliances, Western Union, Cleaners, Grocery. Officer, officer, my daughter has 
run away. In collusion with a detective; in love with a blackmailer. Took 
advantage of my utter helplessness. I peered into all the stores. I deliberated inly 
if I should talk to any of the sparse foot-passengers. I did not. I sat for a while in 
the parked car. I inspected the public garden on the east side. I went back to 
Fashions and Auto Parts. I told myself with a burst of furious sarcasm— un 
ricanement—that I was crazy to suspect her, that she would turn up any minute. 


She did. 


I wheeled around and shook off the hand she had placed on my sleeve with a 
timid and imbecile smile. 


"Get into the car," I said. 


She obeyed, and I went on pacing up and down, struggling with nameless 
thoughts, trying to plan some way of tackling her duplicity. 


Presently she left the car and was at my side again. My sense of hearing 
gradually got tuned in to station Lo again, and I became aware she was telling 
me that she had met a former girl friend. 

"Yes? Whom?" 

"A Beardsley girl." 

"Good. I now every name in your group. Alice Adams?" 

"The girl was not in my group." 

"Good. I have a complete student list with me. Her name please." 

"She was not in my school She is just a town girl in Beardsley." 
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"Good. I have the Beardsley directory with me too. We'll look up all the 
Browns." 


"I only know her first name." 


"Mary or Jane?" 
"No—Dolly, like me." 


"So that's the dead end" (the mirror you break your nose against). "Good. Let us 
try another angle. You have been absent twenty-eight minutes. What did the two 
Dollys do?" 


"We went to a drugstore." 

"And you had there—?" 

"Oh, just a couple of Cokes." 

"Careful, Dolly. We can check that, you know." 
"At least, she had. I had a glass of water." 
"Good. Was it that place there?" 

"Sure." 

"Good, come on, we'll grill the soda jerk." 


"Wait a sec. Come to think it might have been further down—just around the 
corner." 


"Come on all the same. Go in please. Well, let's see." (Opening a chained 
telephone book.) 


"Dignified Funeral Service. NO, not yet. Here we are: Druggists-Retail. Hill 
Drug Store. 


Larkin's Pharmacy. And two more. That's all Wace seems to have in the way of 
soda fountains—at least in the business section. Well, we will check them all." 


"Go to hell," she said. 
"Lo, rudeness will get you nowhere." 


"Okay," she said. "But you're not going to trap me. Okay, so we did not have a 


pop. We just talked and looked at dresses in show windows." 
"Which? That window there for example?" 

"Yes, that one there, for example." 

"Oh Lo! Let's look closer at it." 


It was indeed a pretty sight. A dapper young fellow was vacuum-cleaning a 
carpet upon which stood two figures that looked as if some blast had just worked 
havoc with them. One figure was stark naked, wigless and armless. Its 
comparatively small stature and smirking pose suggested that when clothed it 
had represented, and would represent when clothed again, a girl-child of Lolita's 
size. But in its present state it was sexless. Next to it, stood a much taller veiled 
bride, quite perfect and intacta except for the lack of one arm. On the floor, at 
the feet of these damsels, where the man crawled about laboriously with his 
cleaner, there lay a cluster of three slender arms, and a blond wig. Two of the 
arms happened to be twisted and seemed to suggest a clasping gesture of horror 
and supplication. 


"Look, Lo," I said quietly. "Look well. Is not that a rather good symbol of 
something or other? However"—I went on as we got back into the car—"I have 
taken certain precautions. 


Here (delicately opening the glove compartment), on this pad I have our boy 
friend's car number." 


As the ass I was I had not memorized it. What remained of it in my mind were 
the initial letter and the closing figure as if the whole amphitheater of six signs 
receded concavely behind a tinted glass too opaque to allow the central series to 
be deciphered, but just translucent enough to make out its extreme edges—a 
capital P and a 6. I have to go into those details (which in themselves can interest 
only a professional psychologue) because otherwise the reader (ah, if I could 
visualize him as a blond-bearded scholar with rosy lips sucking la pomme de sa 
canne as he quaffs my manuscript!) might not understand the quality of the 
shock I experienced upon noticing that the P had acquired the bustle of a B 


and that the 6 had been deleted altogether. The rest, with erasures revealing the 
hurried shuttle smear of a pencil's rubber end, and with parts of numbers 
obliterated or reconstructed in a child's hand, presented a tangle of barbed wire 


to any logical interpretation. All I knew was the state—one adjacent to the state 
Beardsley was in. 


I said nothing. I put the pad back, closed the compartment, and drove out of 
Wace. Lo had grabbed some comics from the back seat and, mobile-white- 
bloused, one brown elbow out of the window, was deep in the current adventure 
of some clout or clown. Three or four miles out of Wace, I turned into the 
shadow of a picnic ground where the morning had PDF vytvořeno zkušební 
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dumped its litter of light on an empty table; Lo looked up with a semi-smile of 
surprise and without a word I delivered a tremendous backhand cut that caught 
her smack on her hot hard little cheekbone. 


And then the remorse, the poignant sweetness of sobbing atonement, groveling 
love, the hopelessness of sensual reconciliation. In the velvet night, at Mirana 
Motel (Mirana!) I kissed the yellowish soles of her long-toed feet, I immolated 
myself . . . But it was all of no avail. both doomed were we. And soon I was to 
enter a new cycle of persecution. 


In a street of Wace, on its outskirts ... Oh, I am quite sure it was not a delusion. 
In a street of Wace, I had glimpsed the Aztec Red Convertible, or its identical 
twin. Instead of Trapp, it contained four or five loud young people of several 
sexes—but I said nothing. After Wace a totally new situation arose. For a day or 
two, I enjoyed the mental emphasis with which I told myself that we were not, 
and never had been followed; and then I became sickeningly conscious that 
Trapp had changed his tactics and was still with us, in this or that rented car. 


A veritable Proteus of the highway, with bewildering ease he switched from one 
vehicle to another. This technique implied the existence of garages specializing 
in "stage-automobile" 


operations, but I never could discover the remises he used. He seemed to 
patronize at first the Chevrolet genus, beginning with a Campus Cream 
convertible, then going on to a small Horizon Blue sedan, and thenceforth fading 
into Surf Gray and Driftwood Gray. Then he turned to other makes and passed 
through a pale dull rainbow of paint shades, and one day I found myself 
attempting to cope with the subtle distinction between our own Dream Blue 
Melmoth and the Crest Blue Oldsmobile he had rented; grays, however, 


remained his favorite cryptochromism, and, in agonizing nightmares, I tried in 
vain to sort out properly such ghosts as Chrysler's Shell Gray, Chevrolet's Thistle 
Gray, Dodge's French Gray... 


The necessity of being constantly on the lookout for his little mustache and open 
shirt—or for his baldish pate and broad shoulders—led me to a profound study 
of all cars on the road—behind, before, alongside, coming, going, every vehicle 
under the dancing sun: the quiet vacationist's automobile with the box of Tender- 
Touch tissues in the back window; the recklessly speeding jalopy full of pale 
children with a shaggy dog's head protruding, and a crumpled mudguard; the 
bachelor's tudor sedan crowded with suits on hangers; the huge fat house trailer 
weaving in front, immune to the Indian file of fury boiling behind it; the car with 
the young female passenger politely perched in the middle of the front seat to be 
closer to the young male driver; the car carrying on its roof a red boat bottom up 
... The gray car slowing up before us, the gray car catching up with us. 


We were in mountain country, somewhere between Snow and Champion, and 
rolling down an almost imperceptible grade, when I had my next distinct view of 
Detective Paramour Trapp. The gray mist behind us had deepened and 
concentrated into the compactness of a Dominion Blue sedan. All of a sudden, as 
if the car I drove responded to my poor heart's pangs, we were slithering from 
side to side, with something making a helpless plap-plap-plap under us. 


"You got a flat, mister," said cheerful Lo. 


I pulled up—near a precipice. She folded her arms and put her foot on the 
dashboard. I got out and examined the right rear wheel. The base of its tire was 
sheepishly and hideously square. Trapp had stopped some fifty yards behind us. 
His distant face formed a grease spot of mirth. This was my chance. I started to 
walk towards him—with the brilliant idea of asking him for a jack through I had 
one. He backed a little. I stubbed my toe against a stone—and there was a sense 
of general laughter. Then a tremendous truck loomed from behind Trapp and 
thundered by me—and immediately after, I heard it utter a convulsive honk. 
Instinctively I looked back—and saw my own car gently creeping away. I could 
make out Lo ludicrously at the wheel, and the engine was certainly running— 
though I remembered I had cut it but had not applied the emergency brake; and 
during the brief space of throb-time that it took me to reach the croaking 
machine which came to a standstill at last, it dawned upon me that during the last 
two years little Lo had had ample time to pick up the rudiments of driving. As I 


wrenched the door open, I was goddam sure she had started the car to prevent 
me from walking up to Trapp. Her trick proved useless, however, for even while 
I was puruing her he had made an energetic U-turn and was gone. I rested for 
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a while. Lo asked wasn't I going to thank her—the car had started to move by 
itself and— 


Getting no answer, she immersed herself in a study of the map. I got out again 
and commenced the "ordeal of the orb," as Charlotte used to say. Perhaps, I was 
losing my mind. 


We continued our grotesque journey. After a forlorn and useless dip, we went up 
and up. On a steep grade I found myself behind the gigantic truck that had 
overtaken us. It was now groaning up a winding road and was impossible to 
pass. Out of its front part a small oblong of smooth silver—the inner wrapping 
of chewing gum—escaped and flew back into our windshield. It occurred to me 
that if I were really losing my mind, I might end by murdering somebody. In fact 
—said high-and-dry Humbert to floundering Humbert—it might be quite clever 
to prepare things—to transfer the weapon from box to pocket—so as to be ready 
to take advantage of the spell of insanity when it does come. 


20 


By permitting Lolita to study acting I had, fond fool, suffered her to cultivate 
deceit. It now appeared that it had not been merely a matter of learning the 
answers to such questions as what is the basic conflict in "Hedda Gabler," or 
where are the climaxes in "Love Under the Lindens," or analyze the prevailing 
mood of "Cherry Orchard"; it was really a matter of learning to betray me. How 
I deplored now the exercises in sensual simulation that I had so often seen her go 
through in our Beardsley parlor when I would observe her from some strategic 
point while she, like a hypnotic subject of a performer in a mystic rite, produced 
sophisticated version of infantile make-believe by going through the mimetic 
actions of hearing a moan in the dark, seeing for the first time a brand new 
young stepmother, tasting something she hated, such as buttermilk, smelling 
crushed grass in a lush orchard, or touching mirages of objects with her sly, 
slender, girl-child hands. Among my papers I still have a mimeographed sheet 
suggesting: 


Tactile drill. Imagine Yourself picking up and holding: a pingpong ball, an apple, 
a sticky date, a new flannel-fluffed tennis ball, a hot potato, an ice cube, a kitten, 
a puppy, a horseshoe, a feather, a flashlight. 


Knead with your fingers the following imaginary things: a piece of brad, india 
rubber, a friend's aching temple, a sample of velvet, a rose petal. 


You are a blind girl. Palpate the face of: a Greek youth, Cyrano, Santa Claus, a 
baby, a laughing faun, a sleeping stranger, your father. 


But she had been so pretty in the weaving of those delicate spells, in the dreamy 
performance of her enchantments and duties! On certain adventurous evenings, 
in Beardsley, I also had her dance for me with the promise of some treat or gift, 
and although these routine leg-parted leaps of hers were more like those of a 
football cheerleader than like the languorous and jerky motions of a Parisian 
petit rat, the rhythms of her not quite nubile limbs had given me pleasure. But all 
that was nothing, absolutely nothing, to the indescribable itch of rapture that her 
tennis game produced in me—the teasing delirious feeling of teetering on the 
very brink of unearthly order and splendor. 


Despite her advanced age, she was more of a nymphet than ever, with her 


apricot-colored limbs, in her subteen tennis togs! Winged gentlemen! No 
hereafter is acceptable if it does not produce her as she was then, in that 
Colorado resort between Snow and Elphinstone, with everything right: the white 
wide little-boy shorts, the slender waist, the apricot midriff, the white breast- 
kerchief whose ribbons went up and encircled her neck to end behind in a 
dangling knot leaving bare her gaspingly young and adorable apricot shoulder 
blades with that pubescence and those lovely gentle bones, and the smooth, 
downward-tapering back. 


Her cap had a white peak. Her racket had cost me a small fortune. Idiot, triple 
idiot! I could have filmed her! I would have had her now with me, before my 
eyes, in the projection room of my pain and despair! 
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She would wait and relax for a bar or two of white-lined time before going into 
the act of serving, and often bounced the ball once or twice, or pawed the ground 
a little, always at ease, always rather vague about the score, always cheerful as 
she so seldom was in the dark life she led at home. Her tennis was the highest 
point to which I can imagine a young creature bringing the art of make-believe, 
although I dareseay, for her it was the very geometry of basic reality. 


The exquisite clarity of all her movements had its auditory counterpart in the 
pure ringing sound of her every stroke. The ball when it entered her aura of 
control became somehow whiter, its resilience somehow richer, and the 
instrument of precision she used upon it seemed inordinately prehensile and 
deliberate at the moment of clinging contact. Her form was, indeed, an 
absolutely perfect imitation of absolutely top-notch tennis—without any 
utilitarian results. As Edusa's sister, Electra Gold, a marvelous young coach, said 
to me once while I sat on a pulsating hard bench watching Dolores Haze toying 
with Linda Hall (and being beaten by her): "Dolly has a magnet in the center of 
her racket guts, but why the heck is she so polite?" Ah, Electra, what did it 
matter, with such grace! I remember at the very first game I watched being 
drenched with an almost painful convulsion of beauty assimilation. My Lolita 
had a way of raising her bent left knee at the ample and springy start of the 
service cycle when there would develop and hang in the sun for a second a vital 
web of balance between toed foot, pristine armpit, burnished arm and far back- 
flung racket, as she smiled up with gleaming teeth at the small globe suspended 
so high in the zenith of the powerful and graceful cosmos she had created for the 


express purpose of falling upon it with a clean resounding crack of her golden 
whip. 


It had, that serve of hers, beauty, directness, youth, a classical purity of 
trajectory, and was, despite its spanking pace, fairly easy to return, having as it 
did no twist or sting to its long elegant hop. 


That I could have had all her strokes, all her enchantments, immortalized in 
segments of celluloid, makes me moan today with frustration. They would have 
been so much more than the snapshots I burned! Her overhead volley was 
related to her service as the envoy is to the ballade; for she had been trained, my 
pet, to patter up at once to the net on her nimble, vivid, white-shod feet. There 
was nothing to choose between her forehand and backhand drives: they were 
mirror images of one another—my very loins still tingle with those pistol reports 
repeated by crisp echoes and Electra's cries. One of the pearls of Dolly's game 
was a Short half-volley that Ned Litam had taught her in California. 


She preferred acting to swimming, and swimming to tennis; yet I insist that had 
not something within her been broken by me—not that I realized it then!—she 
would have had on the top of her perfect form the will to win, and would have 
become a real girl champion. 


Dolores, with two rackets under her arm, in Wimbledon. Dolores endorsing a 
Dromedary. 


Dolores turning professional. Dolores acting a girl champion in a movie. Dolores 
and her gray, humble, hushed husband-coach, old Humbert. 


There was nothing wrong or deceitful in the spirit of her game—unless one 
considered her cheerful indifference toward its outcome as the feint of a 
nymphet. She who was so cruel and crafty in everyday life, revealed an 
innocence, a frankness, a kindness of ball-placing, that permitted a second-rate 
but determined player, no matter how uncouth and incompetent, to poke and cut 
his way to victory. Despite her small stature, she covered the one thousand and 
fifty-three square feet of her half of the court with wonderful ease, once she had 
entered into the rhythm of a rally and as long as she could direct that rhythm; but 
any abrupt attack, or sudden change of tactics on her adversary's part, left her 
helpless. At match point, her second serve, which—rather typically—was even 
stronger and more stylish than her first (for she had none of the inhibitions that 


cautious winners have), would strike vibrantly the hard-cord of the net—and 
ricochet out of court. The polished gem of her dropshot was snapped up and put 
away by an opponent who seemed four-legged and wielded a crooked paddle. 
Her dramatic drives and lovely volleys would candidly fall at his feet. Over and 
over again she would land an easy one into the net—and merrily mimic dismay 
by drooping in a ballet attitude, with her forelocks hanging. So sterile were her 
grace and whipper that she could not even win from panting me and my old- 
fashioned lifting drive. 
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I suppose I am especially susceptible to the magic of games. In my chess 
sessions with Gaston I saw the board as a square pool of limpid water with rare 
shells and stratagems rosily visible upon the smooth tessellated bottom, which to 
my confused adversary was all ooze and squid-cloud. Similarly, the initial tennis 
coaching I had inflicted on Lolita—prior to the revelations that came to her 
through the great Californian's lessons—remained in my mind as oppressive and 
distressful memories—not only because she had been so hopelessly and 
irritatingly irritated by every suggestion of mine—but because the precious 
symmetry of the court instead of reflecting the harmonies latent in her was 
utterly jumbled by the clumsiness and lassitude of the resentful child I 
mistaught. Now things were different, and on that particular day, in the pure air 
of Champion, Colorado, on that admirable court at the foot of seep stone stairs 
leading up to Champion Hotel where we had spent the night, I felt I could rest 
from the nightmare of unknown betrayals within the innocence of her style, of 
her soul, of her essential grace. 


She was hitting hard and flat, with her usual effortless sweep, feeding me deep 
skimming balls—all so rhythmically coordinated and overt as to reduce my 
footwork to, practically, a swinging stroll—crack players will understand what I 
mean. My rather heavily cut serve that I had been taught by my father who had 
learned it from Decugis or Borman, old friends of his and great champions, 
would have seriously troubled my Lo, had I really tried to trouble her. But who 
would upset such a lucid dear? Did I ever mention that her bare arm bore the 8 
of vaccination? That I loved her hopelessly? That she was only fourteen? 


An inquisitive butterfly passed, dipping, between us. 


Two people in tennis shorts, a red-haired fellow only about eight years my 


junior, and an indolent dark girl with a moody mouth and hard eyes, about two 
years Lolita's senior, appeared from nowhere. As is common with dutiful tyros, 
their rackets were sheathed and framed, and they carried them not as if they were 
the natural and comfortable extensions of certain specialized muscles, but 
hammers or blunderbusses or whimbles, or my own dreadful cumbersome sins. 
Rather unceremoniously seating themselves near my precious coat, on a bench 
adjacent to the court, they fell to admiring very vocally a rally of some fifty 
exchanges that Lo innocently helped me to foster and uphold—until there 
occurred a syncope in the series causing her to gasp as her overhead smash went 
out of court, whereupon she melted into winsome merriment, my golden pet. 


I felt thirsty by then, and walked to the drinking fountain; there Red approached 
me and in all humility suggested a mixed double. "I am Bill Mead," he said. 
"And that's Fay Page, actress. Maffy On Say"—